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THE MUSICAL COURIER 





LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils pre;ared for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“I declare Mrs. Ratclitte C aperton to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer.’ 
(Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
June 17. 1890. Sedan Str 17, Dresden. 
ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. With National Conservatory of Music. 
Address 210 Waverly Place, New York. 





ACHILLE E “RR ANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR-—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
___— Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 
WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Sender, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr, and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of a and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, O 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. — 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments Special advantages for the study of 


church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address 44 West 20th Street, Ne we Y ork. — 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: i8 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, sith St. and 7th Av. .» New York. 











ALBER’ rO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church Oratorio—Concert— Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin. 67 Irving Place, New York. 
Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
‘*It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 


and my c« ufidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.’’—Wwa. Mason 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Famous Method for Voice Development. 
ae seomenaes everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons, Mondays, 2 > 4. Visitors admitted. 
Send for prospectu 
THE VIRA, tio West 39th St., New York. 

















Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
PIANIST anp TEACHER. 
Pupit OF EMINENT MAsTERS IN GERMANY. 


Studio: The Strathmore, 
672 Broadway, New York. 


Miss EM MA HOW SON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridavs. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal! Instructivn 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 4th Street, New York. 


G. WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Piace, Brooklyn. 


MME. OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 


Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Geacorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Elder 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
__s«SStud io: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 














Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING. 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 
TOWN SEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York, 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Dr. CARL MART oy, 
BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio. 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 38d Street, New York. 
Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 








PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West t 96th Street, New York. 


Mme. KAT HARI NE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 





Address 








Mr. and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street, New York. 
CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 


class “ear society. Address 
472 Lafay ette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. . & 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor, 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 




















PERRY AVE 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {30 West 59th Street, New York. 
cant ste 7358 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
___ 220 West 59th Street, _New York. 


CHAS. B. . HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio : 136 Vifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 











FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. ; 
32 East 23d Street, New York City. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET pivscdnet-ead WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrate 
Mme. FL ORENZA p’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West Tist Street, New York, 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 187 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection ; 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils from 9 till 1. Recommended 
by Monsieur J. Bouhy, of Paris; for the past two 
years his pupil and assistant. ‘Address 441 West 
57th Street, New York City. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the ha + ma Conservatory 


For particulars addres : 
46 W ent | 36th Street. New York 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils Piano, Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 

















FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d St., New York 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 
Permanent address: 
Steinwav Hall. 109 East 14th St..New York City. 
Mr. SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 


Symphony and T heodeore Thomas orchestras. 
Studi»: 53 East 59th Street, New Y ork. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated per contract : 
126 East 83d Street. near Lexington Avenue. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15, 
11 East 59th Street, New York City. 











E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York, 


TEE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CaRRI, Directors, 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
badd 5th Avenue, New York. 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





3” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 
3 East dist Street, New York. 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 
Now in Europe. Will resume October 1. 


Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York. 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street, New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 


THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 


2117 Madison Avenue, Ne w York City. 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. Ali 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers 
S F ROK HLICH, Director 


Mr. L EO. KOFL ER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinitv Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 
or Breathing. Address by mati 29 Vesey dtreet. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 430 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
Champs El vsées), Paris 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction 
0 Union Place, Elm:ra, 'N Y 











Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
iress at residence, 1425 Broadway, or H. M 
Hirschberg, 46 West 15th Street. New York 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert—Voice Production. 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York 
HENRY PRICE, 
ae 
2aSS. 
Oratorio and Concer 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., E 


Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Laborde method), 
6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washi ngton Avenue, Brooklyn 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA bD’ARONA 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New Ye rk. 
Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN, 


Violinist 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Union Square, West, New York 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction 
Private Studio: The Florence. 
109 East 18th Street, New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ— Harmony 
Studio, 212 West 69th Street, New York 


Mrs. BELLA ‘THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Italian Method 
123 West 39th Street, New York City 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 
Opera and Concerts 
Vocal School : 1726 Spring Garden, Phila., Pa 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York 





, New York 











CAROLINE MABEN, 
Teacher of Piano and Harmony. 
Certificate from Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
ervatorv, Berlin. Terms moderate. 
Studio : 330 West 5ist Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production 
Hardman Hail, 138 Fifth Avenue, New |} York 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
CARL V. LACHMUND. Director. 








TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 


E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 
122 West 85th Street, New York City. 
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Boston. 








Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 


21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





F, W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mme. De ANGELIS, 


Vocal Culture. 








The Copley, Boston. 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie { Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art, § French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 


Song Recitals—Voice Culture 
320 Boylston Street, Boston 


CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston. 





CARL 


THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL OF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston, 
JoserH EMILe DAUDELIN, 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


EDNA HALL, 


Over Tone Vocal Method, 


Director 


Mrs. 


206 Dartm« uth Street, Boston 


CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, 
and Counterpoint, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 
Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher. 
Sbriglia Method 

The Glendon, %&2 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, 
___ Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
CARRIE KING HUNT, 
Accompanist—Pianist. 
MacCoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston 
TUCKER, 


Pianist, 


Harmony 


Recitals. 





Care 
H. G. 


Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., 
MYRON W. WHITNEY 
Bass - Concert and Oratorio 


Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MISS WYATT, 
Teacher of Singing—lItalian Method, 


Boston 


Studio 24. — = 162 Boylston St., Boston, 
Miss HARRIET A, SH AW, 
Harpist, 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


LILLIAN SHATTUCK, 

Teacher of Violin, 
GILBRETH CROSS, 

Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
EMMA S. HOSFORD, 

Soprano, 
Concerts—Recitais—Vocal Inst: uction. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


ANNE 





149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Counterpoint and Composition, 
French School. 
Pierce Building, 
TOWNSEND, 
Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio, Teacher of Singing, 


Harmony, 


Boston 


STEPHEN 





Paris. 


‘. Sao MUSICAL: 








APPELEE SUR VOUS AU 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


EUGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED IN 1885. 63bis rue Jouffroy. 


Study of the Masters— ancient and modern 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ tor use of students 
Lessons in class or separately, Oct. 1 to Aug. I 





Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors, 
French Elocution. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


ONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 

speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 

165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation 
scene. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


Mise-en- 


MARIE ROZE, 
Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 


64 Rue de ja Victoire, Paris. 





MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 

(Parc Monceau.) 638 Rue de Prony, Paris. 





JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

11>” Rue de Milan, Paris. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


PARIS 
Italian Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDORCET, 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE 
PARIS. 


CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New Tork. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodinan, Princifal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Primci~al Violin Department. 
Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


Musical Director and Secretary. 











162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


19 & 21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORE, 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


SEASON OF 


Students can enter at any time. 

Piano Technic. 

Preparing Teachers to teach the Virgil Method 
correctly and scientifically. 





Free Recitals every Wednesday evening, beginning October 14. 
Souvenirs of the Summer School Recitals will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp. 
School literature can be had by applying to the Director, 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 26 & 29 West isth Street, 


Class Enrollments the second day of every 


OUR SPECIALTIES: ... 


‘9G and ‘97. 
month, ending April 2, 1897. 


Practical Harmony. Lessons in Theory and 
Playing. ; 
Advanced [Instruction in 


Public Performance. 


Interpretation and 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 





COURIER. 
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DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three vears. Terms, moderate. 
30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini. Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares tor Oratorio, Opera, Concert, ia Italian, 
English. French, Spanish 
84 Place St. Georges, 
M. EMILE BERTIN, 

Stage Practice 
Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD 
121 Avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 

39 Rue de Prony, 

Parc Monceau. PARIS. 

Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de UOpera. 

Method Garcia — French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 

24 Rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 
GARCIA METHOD—DireEcr. 
16 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 
385 RUB DE BERRI, PARIS. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


MME. TALGUEN. 





Paris. 





in regular cast. 











8 Rue Clement Marot. 


American comfort guaranteed the vear 


round 
Bella, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light, 


Not a stopping place, but a Home. 








MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 





The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 
17 Rue de Treves., 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQING. 
Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4. DRESDEN 











Mrs. ELiIzABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 


spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Hours: from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
3 East 4ist Street, 


J. ELDON HOLE, 


Tenor. 


New York. 





Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondavs and 
Thursdays 12 East 116th Street, New York 
ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 


Steinway Hall, New York 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 

Accompaniste 
Engagements accepted for choral societies and 
private accompanying for artists. Mrs. Crawford 
has been the accompanist of the Baton Club, 


under Mr. William C Carl's direction, for several 
seasons, to whom she refers : 
Address, No. 40 West 98d Street, New York 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, 


White Plains, mm. WW. 


This Conservatoire is the on J ae in America conducted or 
the plan of the Conservatoire « 

The language spoken will be ‘San nc ch, and taught gratis the 
first three months 

Violin, Piano, Singing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything 


necessary for an artist's career thore sughly taught 
Facilities for engagements abroad or in 
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On Sept. 1, 1896, the ’cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers 





of the Conservatory. 
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8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 
} 


PARIS, October 28, 1896 | 
Pouxk Les Jeunes Proresseurs Francais Qui N'AVANCEN1 
Pas 
5 IMMENT va le cours de chant ? 
Cela ne marche pas. L’enseignement a Paris est 
assez difficile pour ceux qui commencent. Le professorat 


est encombré. 


C’est le meilleur signe du monde et le plus encourageant. 


Cela indique que tout le monde étudie. S’il n’y avait 
pas de demandes de professeurs, il n’y en aurait pas. La 
demande pour l'éducation musicale est aussi progressive et 
aussi continuelle que celle pour la nourriture—pain, charbon 
et des habits. 

C’est contagieux aussi. Pour une personne qui chante 
bien, il y en a vingt qui croient pouvoir le faire, et que sont 
resolues a le tenter. Du reste, les étrangers viennent ici en 
masse tous les jours a la recherche des professeurs de chant, 
et je crois bien que c'est la méme chose avec les frangais 

l ya plus d'éléves que de protesseurs toujours. 

Mais les anciens professeurs et les plus célébres les 
prennent tous. 

Le professeur vers qui ils vont est celui qui montre les 
meilleurs résultats, soit un ancien soit un commengant 
Naturellement ils vont d’abord aux anciens —établis; parce- 
qu'ils supposent que l’expérience équivaut a la capacité 


Environs 30 pour cent peut-étre trouvent ceci vrai dans 


leur cas, et en sont contents Les autres cherchent 
encore, et vous étes 4 méme d’étre choisie tout comme uns 
autre. Mais, je ne connais personne, mon cercle d’amis 
francais est trés restreint et je ne connais point d’améri- 


cains. 
Oh, si je pouvais avoir les américains 
' 


Combien d’éléves en moyenne pouvez vous tirer de votre 


cercle d’amis? 


Pas plus de six ou sept. 


Comment vous les procurez vous? 


Je prie mes amis de me les amener. 





Supposons que vous les ayez tous les cette année, 


tud 


rs é ies 





pouvez vous compter sur 


musicales? Pouvez vous | r toujours, en avoir 





d'autres 





-oui. Voi 


tres bon cours 





Oh, non, je ne pourrais pas me 





j'en suis J'avais en effet l'année passée un 





Une est mariée, deux ont été engagées en ] 
ont été attirées par d'autres professeurs, je n’en ai gardé¢ 
que deux. 

En effet, cela est décourageant. Vous étes bien instruite 
sans doute. 


Je suis premier prix du conservatoire, 








trois sociétés musicales, j'ai chanté aA, B, C, et j'ai toujours 
eu beaucoup de succés. Je connais le solfége, 'harmonie, 
la composition, l'histoire de la musique. J'ai aussi obtenu 


un premier prix de comédie. Je connais tous les ¢ lassiques, 


je récite beaucoup, beau 





C'est bien. Mais que faites vous pour augmenter le 
cercle de vos connaissances ? 

Oh, rien du tout. On ne peut pas aller a tort et a travers, 
frapper aux portes au hasard demander aux gens de venir 
prendre des legons. Moi, je ne pourrais jamais demander 
qu'on m’aide. 

Ne vous est-il jamais venu a l'idée d’offrir aux autres de 
les aider au contraire? Voila la chose! Il n'y a pas de 
meilleur bienfaiteur au monde qu'un bon professeur, surtout 
quand on le cherche partout. 

Mais, les gens ne croient pas. Ils sont si stupides. 

Pardonnez moi de vous assurer que ce n’est pas autant 
par stupidité que par manque de confiance, ce en quoi ils 
sont fort excusables. Ils ont été tellement trompés de tous 
les c6tés. Supposons, par exemple, qu'une femme quel- 
conque vienne chez vous vous offrir une lotion que selon 
elle rendrait la peau immédiatement belle et lisse. Pensez 
vous que c’est par stupidité que vous ne la croirez pas? 
D’abord tant de personnes ont dit la méme chose aupa- 
ravant ; puis, vous n’avez aucune preuve que ce qu'elle dit 
est vrai, méme si c'est la verité. Il faut créer d’abord 


une audience étendue, et puis gagner la confiance. 
Mais, je suis pauvre. Je n'ai pas d'argent pour faire des 
annonces, 


Ce n’est pas des annonces dont vous avez besoin. Les 
annonces ne vous serviront a rien en ce moment; ce ne 
serait qu'une autre maniére de parler aux sourds et aux 
incrédules. Pouvoir faire quelquechose ou prouver aux 
autres qu’on le peut, sont deux choses complétement diffé- 
rentes. Mais @ ce qu’il parait vous ne faites absolument 
rien pour gagner les gens ou la confiance. 

Oui, maman et moi nous avons un jour de réception le 
mercredi. 

Et vous recevez qui? Les gens qui vous connaissez 
déja, qui sont déja prét a vous rendre service, s’ils le 
peuvent, mais qui ne peuvent absolument rien faire. Vous 
conversez aimablement sur des riens, vous vous séparez 
aimablement, et vous restez aimablement pauvre, exacte- 
ment comme vous l’étiez le mardi. Du reste, avez vous 
jamais trouvé que ces réceptions vous ont avancée ! 

Oh, non! 

Alors, pourquol en restez-vous la ? Pourquoi pas tenter 
autre chose? 

C'est ce que font Mme. et Mlle. Y, M. X, Madame T. 
C'est tout ce qu'on peuts faire ici en France. 

(Oh, quelle idée! Comme si on ne pouvait étre sage en 
France comme ailleurs.) Et pour avoir des américains, 
quel plan avez-vous ? 

C'est pour cela que je suis venue vous voir, pour vous 
prier d’avoir la bonté de m’envoyer vos amis. 

Comment puis-je le faire quand je n'ai aucune idée de 
ce que vous pouvez faire pour eux? 

Oh, je suis premier prix, etc., je connais, etc., j'ai chanté, 
etc., on dit de moi, etc. 

Oui, mais ce que vous savez n’a aucun rapport avec ce 
que vous pouvez donner aux autres. Il ne suffit pas que 
vous sachiez, vous. Ce sont les éléves qui doivent savoir. 

I] faut absolument que vous m’entendiez chanter. J'ai 
chanté chez A, B, C. La presse m’a beaucoup louée 
M. X dit ceei, M. Y dit cela, et M. Z dit toujours qu’il n’a 
jamais rien entendre de pareil. 

Tout cela ne signifie rien. Naturellement vous avez les 
connaissances. Sans cela vous ne seriez pas premier prix. 
Naturellement vous chantez ou vous n’oseriez pas vous 
poser comme professeur de chant. Sans doute vous avez 
plu au public, et je crois volontiers qu'il vous a dit ce que 
vous venez de me raconter. Mais, je répéte que vous 
pouvez beaucoup savoir et beaucoup faire sans avoir la 
moindre idée de l’enseignement de ces choses. Tous les 
avantages que vous me racontez la vous sont personnels 
Mes compatriotes désirent savoir comment ces avantages 
leur arriveront. 

Mais voici Miss L qui a été mon éléve. 

Line eléve ne prouve rien, nien bien, nien mal. II faut 
in certain nombre de bons résultats pour répondre aux 
espérances 

Mais, vous savez, je ne puis pas produire des artistes 
sans avoir de éleves. Et voila c’est ce que je cherche. Je 
voudrais avoir des américains, car ils payent bien pen- 
dant qu’ils étudient, et par leur physique et par leur voix 
il font valoir leur professeur. Remplissez mon cours de 
chant et je vous rendrai des artistes. 

La premiére chose a faire si vous voulez attirez les 
américains c'est 

A suivre la semaine prochaine 
* 2 
Paris. 

Don Juan, Don Juan, Don Juan Nothing but Don 
Juan in the air of bleak November! Sweet Mozart and 
the classic Lothario as jovial comrades dance day and 
night under eave and sill to the thrilling troll of their 
seductive sarabandes. Guitar and mandolin lead the echo 
lance reminiscent. There is no need of a renaissance of 
the spirit of the piece. Don Juan ye have always with 
you 

Between the ultra chauvinism of the ultra classics and 
the ultra concilliations of the ultra moderns, reviews of the 
criticisms on the piece are amusing enough. Nobody 
seems capable of treating its intrinsic values and what 
s said to us through the ancient harmonies. All plunge 
into discordant comparisons for and against something or 
sormebody. 

One celebrated writer bases discussion on that anaemic 
foundation: ‘‘I like it, I understand it, I can enjoy it 
without protest, I can comprehend it without a glossary 
compendium, and therefore, and because I say it, it is 
good - 

Another says it would be good only for the colossal size 
of the modern salle, which stretches the modest limits of 
classic invention as does modern life the conscience of the 
chaste intentioned. Another says that Mozart contented 
himself with being a genius without trying to revolutionize 
the world. He spoke what was in him as a simple mel- 
odist, without trying to say all that was without as a com- 
plex machinist. One cites Hoffmann, who claims in this 
composition to have first caught the true Mozart spirit, 
and who longed to study it six consecutive weeks and then 
play it on an English piano / 

One asserts with authority, and perhaps not without jus- 
tice, that the terrible screamings, panting, howlings and 
frenetic declamations of the Wagner-German school have 
put it out of the power of the best artists to render the | 
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Mozart intentions with anything like decency, and he 
weeps for Faure and Obin. 

Another takes occasion to prove by Lamartine’s passion- 
ate love for this work that author's love for music, and the 
falsity of the legend, widely propagated, that he was an 
enemy of the art which soothes savage breasts. He cites 
in evidence a work of 150 pages in which the littérateur 
treated La Musique de Mozart, defending the intrusion 
into musical domain with the words 

‘* Music is the literature of sentiment and of heart, and 
on this understanding has its place in universal literature.” 

Another mentions the critique of the great Scudo, who 
says: ‘‘ The Don Juan of Byron is the buffoonery of genius. 
The notes of the divine musician have conquered the ma- 
itual Mozart con- 





terial wording, as the soul of the s] 


quered the material mind of the English poet. Read 
Byron’s version for the false laugh, the cynic’s grimace ; 
read Mozart's to find transfigured in delicious and varied 
melodies, in tears and in smiles, al! the passions of the hu- 
man heart, from the loves of the earth to the exaltations of 
Heaven.” 

The penetrating Bruneau finds identical art edicts in the 
Mozart chef d’ceuvre and in the sublime Gluck tragedies, 
and traces with admirable pencil the superb sym- 
metry and logic, not only in structure but in effective- 
ness, of the former. Another in the classic school finds 
the solidity of liberty bounded by perfection, and in modern 
efforts danger of liberty degenerating to license, leading 
out to chaos. Another finds the orchestration well pre- 
served, but the rest of the interpretation wabbling, weak, 
and at sea asto tradition. Prevented by illness, this writer 
has not yet had the benefit of personal observation, but 
the pleasure is in store for the near future, when this in- 
tense desire to see with one’s own eyes will be allayed both 
by Opéra and Opéra Comique representations. 

Just for fun I sounded six different singers as to the 
origin, literary and musical, of the opera which they are all 
going to see; its locale, surrounding color, intention, spirits; 
the who, what, why and how of the heart of the thing 
from its birth up. They looked at me in blank astonish- 
ment as though I had asked if the clay under the founda 
eion of the Opera House building was gray, yellow or 
black. Most of them get as far as Mozart as the name of 
the maker. All can tell, however, that Mme. D's voice 
was horrid, that Mlle. X’s med 
S flatted awfully, that Mme. T was just lovely, just 


n was weak, that M. 





lovely, and that M.G ought to goto America. The flat 
superficiality of everyday musical education grows every 
day more ghastly. 

Mr. Gailhard, the Opéra director, never enjoyed putting 
on anything so much as this. It seems that it was in Don 
Juan fragments that he won his Conservatoire prize some 
thirty years ago. Since then he has sung the opera hun- 
dreds of times with Faure, Lassalle and Maurel. He, with 
his aides, has spared no pains to secure light on the original 
creation, and the intense and universal discussion and re- 
search by the best musicians close in almost unqualified 
approval of the results. This general interest in the res- 
toration of a great musical work, and the evident anxiety 
lest the various liberties that have been taken with manu- 
script and tradition should be allowed to creep in and un- 
dermine the representation, is a most hopeful and health- 
ful sign of the musical times. If things are not exactly as 
Mozart would have had them the fault lies with the change 
of feeling since his day, not with the intentions of the best 
music lovers in Paris. 


Décor and costumes cost some 200,000 frs. 


If theatrical interest is active here, something like a 


‘. 


gauze veil of disappointment hung over the first orchestral 


overtures. There seems to be asort of chaotic question 
mark hanging over the propagande, which even the 
capable chefs seem unable to answer. That distressing 
point seems reached which comes to children about 4 


o’clock, when they ‘‘ don’t know what to be at.” The faint 
echo of an idea that the last word has been said mingles 


1 it does not prevent the 





with the enthusiasm, and, althou 
filling of seats, the scramble for piace even, it does prevent 
that vibrant magnetism that emanates from unconscious 
exaltation. Something is coming, but faith is low and 
human nature frightfully exacting. That is right. That 
is what unearths resource and creates treasure. 

The grand organ of the Madeleine is being thoroughly 
‘‘gone over” by Cavaillé-Coll, the great organ-artist 
builder. It was inaugurated in 1846. 

The Danish pianist Hyllested and his charming wife are 
back in Paris after successive triumphs in the large Euro- 
pean cities. He is to play a series of concerts here with 
orchestra, and later give a series of recitals of his composi- 
tions. He was, I believe, the first pianist to do this last in 
America. 

The Queen Amelie was present at the first night of Don 
Juan, and the Grand Duc Vladimir, after the Partage rep- 
resentation, sent a superb silver vase to Mme. Réjane, 
creator of the principal réle. 

M. Ezio Ciampi and Mme, Cécile Ritter Ciampi have 
opened their school of singing and choral society at the 
old number, 66 rue de Rome, This choral society, founded 
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and directed by M. Ciampi, is a successful feature of the 
school, and one to be highly recommended. More later. | 
La Zamacucca (Souvenir of Valparaiso), by Ch. Ritter, | 
brother of Mme. Ciampi, was one of the most attractive 

numbers on the program of the concert given at the Jardin | 
d’Acclimatation this week. 

The free Institute of Music has created a class in saxo- 
phone in view of the increased use of this instrument in 
the new music. It is under the direction of M. Mayeur, | 
saxophone artist at the Opera. 

By demand of M. Guilmant and M. Bordes, the inde- | 
fatigable protectors of sacred and classic departments of 
music in France, a class in musical rhythm will be added 
to the invaluable work being done by their society, La 
Schola Cantorum. M. Lussy, author of a work which the 
state has printed at its own expense, Traité de l’Expres- 
sion Musicale et du Rythme, has been appointed to fully 
expose the laws governing this musical factor as the first 
and best foundation of their work on plain chant restora- | 
tion. Four important works by this M. Lussy have been 
printed by the state. His History of Notation, with its 
valuable engravings representing the musical writing of 
all nations, cost over 25,000 frs. Exercises in Mechan- 
ism, or Reform in Piano Teaching; his Rythme Musical, Its 
Origin, Function and Accentuation, and Musical Expression, 
of which a suggestion has already appeared in this depart- 
ment, are other books which France has printed because 
he could not, and they were found valuable to art. I love | 
France for what she does for art. 

This Schola Cantorum has just founded five prizes for 
the encouragement of correct ecclasiastical music writing. 

Mme. Roger Miclos gives a piano recital on Chopin De- | 
cember 1, with lecture on the composer by Armand Sil- | 
vestre. 

Mile. Marie Van Zandtis at Monte Carlo. Onher return | 
she creates the principal rdle in Cendrillon, by Massenet, 
at the Opera Comique and sings meantime Lakmé, Ma- 
non, Mignon and Pardon de Ploermel. 

Twenty-nine out of 190 applicants to enter upon the study 
of singing at the Conservatoire were chosen. 

Sarah Bernhardt loves music. She insists now on scenic 
music for Lorenzaccio, the next creation at the Renais- 
sance. A M. Paul Puget is to write it. Itis to be hoped 
that he will make as much success in this way as did | 
Gabriel Pierné in Izeyl. 

By the way, in Mme. Bernhardt’s company this year is 
an American girl, Miss Rockman. She was discovered by 
the actress in America, and played with her there. Here, 
in addition to the extreme privilege of playing under the 
direction of the first actress in the world, and receiving 
daily instruction of a French artist, she is discovered by 
the Parisians to be a facsimile likeness of the original 
Camellia lady, and is being photographed, sculptured and 
lorgnetted to no end on this account. She has an interest. 
ing part in the tragedy and does it gracefully and well. 

Good news comes of the real triumph of Sibyl Sanderson | 
in Milan as Manon. She says that she was never so 
frightened in her life appearing before an audience. She 
had not before made an Italian appearance and did not 
know the people. That, with the change of the music to fit 
the Italian language, was a menace to her nerves which she 
happily triumphed over. She next creates PAryne there. 
Good wishe 3 for her in that likewise. 

Emma Nevada goes to Russia next week. A banquet 
was given to M. Ch. Dubois this week by members of the 
Académie. After the toasts a brilliant lecture was given | 
on Russian music, 

Congratulations for M. Léon Delafosse on his recent 
successes as piano artist in London. 

Mme. Bertrami’s school opens this year at 121 Avenue 
Wagram. Notice’ the change of address in her card, | 
page 3. 

A celebrated mondaine cantatrice sang so well at a 
church service here recently that the audience, forgetting 
where they were, applauded her. The consequence is an 
emphatic enforcement of a law always existing that women 
must not go into the organ galleries to show off their tal- 
ents, even though it be in sacred song. 

sn * 

A whole budget of interesting news about home folks | 

must be held for next week, when the whole letter, if need | 





be, will be devoted to them. It is toobad, but then many | 
things are. FANNIE EpGcar THOMAs. 
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HE past week was a not more than moderately 
interesting one from a musical viewpoint, albeit 


| there was no lack of variety or quantity of concerts. But 


of the lot I heard only comparatively few are worth a 
more extended notice, and thus I may be allowed some 
shortness as well as curtness in this week’s budget. 

Miss Gertrude Lucky and Mr. Reinhold Hoffmann, who 
‘‘ set the ball rolling '’ with the first of three historic sub- 
scription concerts in Bechstein Hall on Tuesday night of 
last week, mean well, but they fall short of their high in- 
tentions. They want to educate the public in giving 


| some vocal recitals which are to show the historical devel- 


opment of opera from 1560 to 1848. For that reason they 
dug up some old arias and duets from long forgotten or 
never produced operas by Schuermann, Ditters von 
Dittersdorf, Marco da Gagliano, Valentino Fioravanti and 
other composers, mostly shelved long ago, and sang them. 

The public, however, refused to be educated, for it did 
not appear in large numbers, nor was the applause com- 
mensurate with the efforts or probable expectations of the 


| two artists. In truth, I cannot blame the public, for the 
process of being educated must be made somewhat more 


pleasant than it was by Miss Lucky and Mr. Hoffmann. 
The young lady from New York has a somewhat unsteady 
soprano voice, and Mr. Hoffmann a dry and leathery 
baritone voice. He is an excellent musician and first- 
rate accompanist, but not a pleasing singer. 

The second part of the program, which -by way of con- 
trast was given up to more modern Lieder composers, I 


| could not await, as I had to hurry down to the Sing- 


akademie. 
* # & 


At the latter resort I did not find a much more encour- 
aging state of things. Miss Pauline Hofmann, a young 
pianist from Munich, played cleanly, but not musically 
interestingly, the Beethoven Eroica variations and Isidor 
Seiss’ arrangement of Beethoven’s German Dances. 

Miss Ida Rosenmund, despite her much promising 
name, did not produce the desired effect with her singing 
of Lieder by Brahms and Schumann. The lady has evi- 
dently studied earnestly, and commands a good breath, 
apparent in musical phrasing, but neither her voice nor 
her method of tone emission is of the most desirable 
quality. 

As usual, however, I enjoyed Mr. Waldemar Sacks’ | 
musical and artistic piano accompaniments. 

*# *# # 

Wednesday evening we had the first chamber music 
soirée for the present season of the newly reorganized 
Hollaender Quartet, which now consists of Messrs. Gus- 
tav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, Walter Rampelmann and 
Anton Hekking. ‘The latter predominated in tone pro- 
duction in the opening number of the highly interesting 
program, Schubert’s posthumous D minor quartet. Hek- 
king’s ‘cello tone you all know to be of the most superb 


| quality, but he ought to restrict it in quantity, so as not 


to disturb the balance necessary in quartet playing. On 
the whole the ensemble was satisfactory, but by no means 
perfect yet. 

The main interest of the good sized audience which 
thronged Bechstein Hall seemed to be centred in Xaver 
Scharwenka’s piano quartet, op. 37, in F major, which 


| was performed with the handsome and in Berlin very 
| popular composer at the piano. This, of course, guaran- 
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teed an admirable performance of the work, as far as in- 
terpretation was concerned, and also in tone production. 
Scharwenka, though he played very brilliantly, did not 
try to drown his colleagues of the strings. The work 
itself, although not a very deep one, is thoroughly pleas- 
ing and of course well written. The most applauded 
movement was the scherzo in D minor, with its amiable 
trio in the same major key. Scharwenka seems to have 


| the knack of writing a clever scherzo, as he demonstrated 


also in his B flat minor piano concerto. At the close of 
the quartet the composer was cheered by the audience, 


| and had to reappear several times upon the platform to 


bow his thanks. 

The now famous clarinet quintet of Brahms was the 
closing number of the program, and brought the co-opera- 
tion of the royal chamber virtuoso Oscar Schubert, than 
whom I know no better clarinet player in the world, not 
even Muehlfeld, of Meiningen, for whom the part was 
written by Brahms. That under such conditions the per- 
formance of Brahms’ profound work was a highly meri- 
torious and artistically finished one I need hardly assure 
you. 

sn * 

An artist about whom I have often had occasion to 
write in the most favorable terms, and to whom I have 
never had occasion to listen with anyth'ng but the most 
absolute satisfaction, is Heinrich Barth, who gave a piano 
recital in the Singakademie on Thursday night, and found 
that hall well filled with an attentive as well as apprecia- 
tive audience. Many, if not most, of the young people 
who on occasions when Barth plays crowd the podium and 
gallery, even if they do not happen to be pupils of Barth 
or of the Hochschule, go in order to learn something, and 
they never fail to gain by his performances. It is won- 
derful what an educational influence this man has over 
his listeners. In this respect his playing equals that of 
the late Hans von Biilow, only that it is more reliable 
in every way and less liable to be influenced by moment- 
ary humors of the performer. Barth's playing is a/ways 
finisned and always musically sound and wholesome. It 
is also quite astounding how this pedagogue can keep 
up to finest concert polish his wonderful technic, consid- 
ering the fact that he gives lessons on no less than twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four of the day. 

Barth's program consisted of the big Mendelssohn E 
minor prelude and fugue, op. 35; the not very interesting, 
somewhat dry Brahms F sharp minor variations, op. 9, 
on a theme by Schumann, and the same composer's genial 
scherzo in E flat minor, op. 4; Beethoven's last sonata; 
the Schumann toccata, which was performed with so stu- 
pendous wrist technic that it was most enthusiastically 
redemanded; two neat piano pieces by Gulli, two Lieder 
ohne Worte, by Mendelssohn; the E major Schubert-Liszt 
Soirée de Vienne, and several encores. 


* * * 


The next evening (Friday) I had occasion to again ad- 
mire Professor Barth in chamber music, in which specialty 
he really excels. It was the first of the series of *‘ popu- 


|lar’’ chamber music soirées which Professors Barth, 


Wirth and Hausmann annually give at the Philharmonie, 


|and the program was entirely devoted to Beethoven. 


Beethoven still draws in Berlin, and consequently the 
vast hall was completely filled. Despite a certain lack of 
intimacy necessary to a most propitious hearing of cham- 
ber music, which can only be yained, however, in a 
smaller concert room, and the otherwise not favorable 
acoustic properties of the Philharmonie, which is too 
vast a hall for only three instruments, the performances 
were highly enjoyable, and the ensemble as nearly as 
possible perfect. 

I heard the B flai piano trio, op. 97, which must be num- 
bered among the most melodious and happily inspired of 
all of Beethoven’s chamber music creations, and which was 
performed with much spirit and evidently con amore. 
3arth’s healthy tone shone to advantage in some of the D 
major variations, which form the slow movement of this trio, 
but otherwise he never obtruded either his personality or 
his more powerful insrument, and, as I said before, his 
ensemble playing was, if that were possible, even more 
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enjoyable than his soloistic performances of the previous 
evening. 

The program further contained the F major ‘cello 
sonata, op. 17; the Kreutzer sonata, and the G major 
variations, op. 121, for piano trio, which to my regret, 
however, I could not stay to listen to, as I wanted to 
attend at least the second half of a concert which was 
simultaneously given in the Singakademie. 


* * # 


This was the concert of Prof. Waldemar Meyer, one of 
Berlin’s most popular and most distinguished violinists 
and violin pedagogues. Of course he, too, had a full hall, 


and the enthusiasm his playing evoked was in no wise less 
demonstrative or less audible in the way of plaudits than | 


that which was observable at the Philharmonie. 


Professor Meyer had performed with the assistance of | 


the accompanying Philharmonic Orchestra, under Mann- 
staedt’s direction, the Richard Strauss violin concerto 
ere I had time to reach the Singakademie. For this, how- 
ever, I was not particularly sorry, as despite my great and 
frequently attested predilection and admiration for Rich- 
ard Strauss’ musical creations I do not fancy much his 
violin concerto, one of his earliest and in point of invention 
somewhat unripe compositions, and which, moreover, I 
had heard only the week before from Krasselt, of Weimar. 

In the Spohr Gesangsscene, however, I had amiple occa- 
sion to admire Professor Meyer's beautiful and noble fone, 
] 


and a certain ‘d/stingu¢ée manner of delivery, excellent 


bowing and absolute flawlessness of intonation. For some 
his style and conception may have a trifle too much 
sweetness, but in this work of Spohr’s I'do not consider 
that a fault. Meyer reminds me of the proverb, *‘ hand- 
some is that handsome does,"’ the conditions of which he 


lfills in both senses, for he not only looks handsome, but 





he also plays that way. 

Of soli with piano accompaniment he gave Tschai- 

kowsky’s beautiful E flat melody (op. 42, No. 3), a pretty 
; I I 


serenata in G by Arensky, and two virtuoso pieces 






by 
Galkin, and played them, as my sweet sixteen American 


neighbor expresses it, ‘‘charmingly.’’ ‘The enthusiasm 
of the audience, and two encores, one of which was Schu- 
} 


bert’s Die Biene, confirmed her judgment. 


“ * * 


Saturday evening we had the second chamber music 


« 





soirée of the Bohemians, and | am glad to be able to state 





that the success of the first one had done a great deal of 
good in the way of filling Bechstein Hall for the second. 
Moreover, and this goes without saying, the audience 


was just as rapturous as it was numerous, and had every 


reason to be so. 


I am not going again to repeat in detail the excellent 
qualities of the Bohemians’ quartet playing, and to be 


entirely truthful I must even admit that I was somewhat 
disappointed in the rendering of Mozart's D major quartet, 


1 simplicity itself, but which 





which work is loveliness ¢ 


they attacked with a fierce 





ness and at moments with a 
warlike spirit not at all in sympathy with its contents. 

All the more admirable the Bohemians were in a work 
from the pen of one of the constituents of the organiza- 
tion. 

Joseph Suk, the second violin of the Bohemians, had 
given us a string quartet last season which was performed 


t 
with so much success that everybody was on the alert for 


1 


his second and later work from the same pen, and which 
at present is still in manuscript. It is in the key of B flat, 
and bears the opus number 11. In thematic contents 
throughout, with the possible exception of the intermezzo 
in F,‘ which forms the second movement, I consider the 
new work a trifle below the older one. In technic and in 
the general effectiveness (Klangwirkung) it is its superior. 
The intermezzo just mentioned is truly Smetana-like, both 
in invention and facture, and it was performed so bril- 
liantly that the effect was irresistible, and the movement 
was most enthusiastically redemanded. 

The opening movement, interesting as it is, has no real 
allegro theme, and for chat reason seems a bit laggardly. 
The adagio in G minor is altogether too rhapsodic, but it, 
too, is more orchestral than quartet-like. Least of all I 
liked the finale, which has little or no originality in in- 


vention, but also sounds well. I doubt, however, if any 


| 


other quartet organization could produce with the same 

work a like rousing effect as do these Bohemians. 

Their style of playing and general spirit of romanticism 
is also well suited for an excellent reproduction of Schu- 
mann’s F major string quartet, the most rarely heard, 

because the most difficult one from op. 41, both the A major 
| and the A minor one being much more frequently played. 
| For that reason last Saturday's closing number formed as 
rare a. treat as it was a fine one. 

At the third soirée in December we shall hear as a 
novelty a violin sonata by Nedbal, the very original viola 
player of the Bohemians. 

* 2 * 


I pass over without mention a few unimportant other 
concerts I attended last week, and now come to last 
night’s second Philharmonic concert, under Nikisch’s 
direction. 
| The program opened with the slow movement in C 
sharp minor from Bruckner’s seventh symphony in E 


major, which excerpt was reverentially and with good 


taste placed at the head of this concert as an honorary 


tribute to the memory of the great Austrian composer just | 


deceesed. I remember well the hubbub this symphony 
raised in New York when it was first performed there 
some six or seven years ago, and the clashing of critical 
opinions it then evoked, and I feel still proud of Tur 
Musicat Courter’s then leading recognition of the dead 
master’s genius. Two years ago |] heard the symphony 
again under Dr. Muck’s direction, from the Berlin Royal 


Orchestra, and the aged composer was present to enjoy 
one of his rare and even on that occasion not entirely un- 
disputed triumphs and recognitions of his genius. 

The ‘“ sehr feterlicth und langsam"’ adagio is in point 


of invention perhaps the most Beethovenian production of 
Bruckner, the two principal themes really having some- 
thing of the grandeur and nobility of the best ideas of the 
god of the symphony. The Bruckner adagio, however, 
lacks the conciseness, though not the breadth, of the Bee- 
thoven form. His working out is too diffuse, and with all 
due respect to the acknowledgedly great contrapuntal 


skill of Bruckner I cannot find it so very strongly docu 





mented in this movement Consequently and despite 


Nikisch’s most careful and loving reading, this adagio did 
not produce the effect it was meant to have wrought and 
it left the audience apathetic and wondering. 

From apathy they were roused and actually irritated 
into antagonism in the next number, which was the 
soloist’s choice and the novelty of the evening. This was 


+ 


Ottokar Novacek’s new piano concerto with the preten- 


tious title Concerto Eroica. The heroism of this concerto 





consisted not in the composing but in the playing thereof, 
and the result was a lost battle. I don't think Busoni is 
vain enough to play sucha concerto because it is dedicated 
to him. Nor do I imagine he performed it because 
Novacek is his particular and special personal friend, for 
I consider Busoni too level headed a fellow to risk his hard 
won laurels and reputation on a simple piece of display of 
personal friendship. No, he risked and scored this fiasco 
for himself and his friend because he believed in the work, 
and that he believed in this work evinces the other fact 
that he has little judgment regarding new music. Still 
this explanation sounds hardly credible when one stops 
to consider what a fine and tasteful interpreter of the 
greatest works of the piano literature of all times Busoni 
has proved himself to be, and there remains for me there- 
fore the only other cause of understanding why Busoni is 
in sympathy with such a composition as this Novacek 
Concerto Eroica, and that reason is because the work is 


f the same calibre and fibre of Busoni’s own composi- 


tions. 
What little I know of them is of the same kind, made, 


manufactured, Aomunculosed (as Goethe would have said) 


with the brain, but not begotten by the fantasy. They 
have no invention, no musical ideas, no themes, and yet 
they do compose, and the result, the inevitable result, is— 
fiasco. 

Iam sure very few people who know me will consider 
me a eckmesser, and I have always stood in the front 
rank when there was fighting to be done for the new and 
advanced school, but I draw the iine at such works as 


Novacek’s piano concerto. Maybe it is only one of the 
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emanations of his ‘‘storm and stress "’ for he is 


period 
still young and the work only bears the opus number 8. 
I hope so. Certainly the composition would and could 
indicate nothing else than storm and stress, the first 
allegro, after a few opening chords, surging into some- 
thing like the stormy opening of the Walkiire transposed 


ll ¢ 


down from D minor to C minor, and with all the Wagner 


e work is stress, nothing 


+ 





left out of it, and all the rest of 
but stress, distressingly stress. The form is that of the 
Liszt concertos, except that the adagio is so short as to 
offer almost no relief; and as for any other resemblances 
to Liszt's works, which one of the Berlin critics found, I 
really must defend Liszt’s memory against such an insult 
and I am not an over great admirer 


at that. 








f the composer Liszt 


At least, you will tell me, this piano concerto is 
effective, but here too I have to gainsay you. For the 
first ten minutes or so you don’t hear much else than the 
pounding of the percussion instruments, and the piano is 
lost entirely, and later on you have the poor solo instru- 
ment drowned by the blasts of the glaring trumpets, a 


of which led y 


one German wag to the witty remark, da 


J , 7 














Concert ist mit Pauken und Trompeten du velalien 
Well, so it has, despite Ferrucio’s most ferocious efforts. 
Je gave a tremendous display of his technical abilities, 
all of which you could see, but comparatively little of 
which you could hear in the general clash, din and slam- 
bang of the orchestra. Toward the close Busoni worked 
like an enraged beaver, and managed to get his bri t 
technic acknowledged by the audience, who ga him a 
personal applause, mingled with hisses for the composi 
tion. A few more of such victories and Mr. Busoni can 
bury himself with an epitaph, ‘* Here lies a great pianist 
who committed suicide 

Nikisch and the harmonic Orchestra Accom 
panying was equally as d ilt as it wa 

The Concerto Eroica was followed -Issohn's 
soothing Fingal’s Cave overture and the « verwhelming 


re real, not 











the mock ver yet ir terpreted 
with more y, and, despite this 
H 
fines wit! | He was applauded 
most heartily after each movement, especially after the 
scherzo, which was taken at a tremendous tempo without 
| thereby endangering the clearness of the reproduction, 
which fact speaks well for the present technical condition 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra. A the close of the sym 
phony and concert Nikisch was thrice recalled to the 
podium 
The next concert will bring as novelty Mahler's What 
the Flowers are Telling, and the soloist will be Marcella 
Sembrich 
* *+ *# 
Apropos of Madame Sembri she was taken witha 
sudden indisposition last week and had to interrupt her 


g’’ appearances at the Royal Opera, as well as 


some concerts 1n the provinces, which she was 





to have given in conjunction with the pianist Mayer- 


Mahr. She is now at her villa near Dresden, where she 
is recuperating, and it is to be hoped will soon be her 


former self again. 


> > ss 
The latest news from Bayreuth is to the effect that the 
Nibelungenring cycle w be given next summer three 
times, and Parsifal eight times. rhis is just what I 
expected would be done, and should have been done also 


lastsummer. People can hear the Nibelun 





snring now 


adays at most every first rate opera house, but only a 


pilgrimage to Bayreuth will give them a chance to hear 





Parsifal. The x the eight Parsifal performances 
are July 19, 27 August 8, 9, lland 19. The Nibe 
lungenring will be given on the days from July 21-24 
August 2-5, and August 14-17 

> * * 


Philipp Scharwenka has finished a new suite for violin, 


which was for the first time and in private at the 





Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory hall last Sunday 


afternoon Frau Stresow-Scharwenka performed the 
violin part 
Among the callers at THe Mwusicat Courter’ serlin 


office last week were Max Neufeld, the Berlin piano manu 
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facturer; Carlos Sobrino and his wife, from Denver, Col., 
who intend to settle down in Berlin for a year; Xaver 
Scharwenka, who left for Warsaw yesterday, where he 
will conduct a Philharmonic concert; Miss Julia Doran, 
from Lockport, Pa., who last year studied with Klind- 
worth, but who intends to go to Busoni this year; the 
Misses Sondheimer, from St. Louis, Mo., who will pursue 
their studies for their specialty, playing on two pianos, 
with Professor Jedliczka; Ernest Carter, who is studying 
composition with O. B. Boise and Professor Freudenthal ; 
Ernest Hutcheson, the Weimar pianist; Miss Ella 
Pancera, another pianist; Miss Adelaide Kellogg, still 
another pianist, and Messrs. Guy Williams, from Duluth, 
Minn., and Herbert Butler, from Omaha, Neb. Mr. 
Williams has composed a sonata for violin and piano, 
which shows marked talent and individuality. Butler is a 
violinist who is studying with Professor Hollaender. Both 
are very promising young Americans. O. F. 


CONCERT NOTES. 

Have you ever heard of half concerts?) The writer 
always thought a concert is a concert--a whole one—but 
it seems that he was wrong. A local manager undertook 
to explain what is meant by a half concert. ‘‘ You see,”’ 
quoth the magnate, ‘‘there are many young, unknown 
artists who would like to make a public appearance, but 
the coin of the realm being scarce they have no other 
alternative than to give a half concert. That is done in 
this manner. Say Miss A. is a soprano and Mr. B. is 
a pianist. Both are aspiring, but poor, and both have 
ordered half concerts. Two halves make a whole(!). I 
send for the two artists, introduce them to each other, and 
before they leave my office we have drawn up the scheme of 
a concert ‘to be given by Miss A and Mr. B,’ or ‘by Miss 
B, assisted by Mr. A,’ if Miss B will pay a trifle more. 
In that way a person can give a half concert.”’ 

Prof. Heinrich Barth, one of the busiest men in Berlin, 
gave a whole concert last week. His playing was a reve- 
lation to those who had not heard him since two and three 
years ago (like the writer), when his tone was neither so 
sympathetic nor so mellow, his style nut so unrestrained 
and warm, and his masculine personality more obfrusive 
than at his last recital. Barth is a healthy, large-hearted, 
whole-souled artist. More mature, more musicianly play- 
ing than his can hardly be conceived. While he has in no 
way relaxed from his tacit ambition to be perfectly ob- 
jective in all his readings, yet in some mysterious manner 
this earnest musician has found a nearer path to our 
hearts; he imparts to his music a flavor so broad, so 
human, that it no longer commands only our respect and 
esteem, but also our involuntary, warm sympathy. Barth 
has reached that age when one enters into the possession 
of ‘‘manhood’s prime vigor.’’ There is nothing unfin- 
ished, nothing superticial, nothing extemporaneous in his 
playing. All is the result of intellect, tempered with 
broad humanity. He is so earnest, so sincere, so stead- 
fast, so modest. Hamilton Mabie, the critic, once said: 
‘* The artist depends for his success on the soundness and 
range of his relations with life. It seems to me that the | 
fruitfulness, the productivity and the power of a man’s 
work in art depend on the fruitfulness and reality of his | 
relation to life, and that the depth and force of a man’s | 
ideas are determined by the closeness of this relation.”’ 
Barth might have served as the motive for the above. 
His Beethoven playing is cosmic, Each theme is clear 
and intelligible, each phrase pregnant, each period 
rounded, and yet all these component parts remain a 
related, tangible whole. Here is his program: Mendels- 


sohn, prelude and fugue, op. 35; Brahms, variations, op. 
9, and scherzo, op. 4; Beethoven, sonata, op. 111; Schu- 
mann, toccata, op. 7 (which had to be repeated); Gulli, 
two pieces; Mendelssohn, songs without words; Liszt, 
valse caprice after Schubert. An encore was demanded, 
and Professor Barth responded with a Chopin étude, op. 
25, No. 12. In the near future he plays with orchestra 
Beethoven's C minor and Schumann's A minor concertos. 


* # 


At the second Philharmonic concert, under Nikisch, 
Ferrucio B. Busoni (formerly of Boston) played a new 
piano concerto by Ottokar Novacek (also from the Hub). 
The work is called Concerto Eroico. To the writer it 
seemed as though it were all Eroico, and no concerto. 
There was much noise, many shuddering chromatic pas- 
sages (of the kind which are so effective in the tank scene 
of Brave Hearts and Willing Hands), a sufficiency of 
massive chords (which were drowned out by still more 
massive orchestration), and not one melody which could 
be retained in the memory of even the most musical 
hearer. In the last movement (in modo popolare) one 
was involuntarily reminded of poor, dead Gilmore and 
his stirring performance of the Darky’s Dream, with 
realistic sandpaper effects. The writer looks forward 
with interest to Mr. Floersheim's technical dissection of 
the novelty. Busoni is unquestionably a great artist, so 
people say, but he had no chance to demonstrate this in 
the Novacek composition. What on earth possessed him 
to play such an ungrateful work? 

* # 

On this same evening the writer journeyed farther down 
town to hear Henri Falcké, from Paris. He played ata 
concert given by Maria Theresa de Sanset, who sang 
Schubert, Beethoven, Brahms, Rubinstein and Mozart 
songs with a sympathetic voice, musical delivery and in- 
telligent interpretation. Berlin critics would call her 
‘* Durchschnittssingerin '’ (average singer), and they 
would be right. On a higher plane stands her partner, 
Henri Falcke. He is a pianist who embodies in his style 
some of the virtues and more of the defects of the French 
school of piano playing. He is no better than a dozen 
local pianists, who play entirely too seldom, and his trip 
from Paris seems rather a wasted effort. He showed us 
nothing new. The Bach-'Tausig D minor toccata con 
fuga was played in a clean-cut, though rather dry manner. 
Chopin's op. 10, No. 6 étude, and F minor fontasy did 
not redound to the pianist’s credit. The étude was unin- 
teresting (not as a composition), and the fantasy lacked 
boldness gnd élan. It was too carefully and calculatingly 
played. The sentiment was hollow. Many minor details 
were unobserved, which, if carried out, would have lent 
more warmth and finesse to Falcké’s playing. In a group 
of small pieces—Toccata by Saint-Saéns (musical jug- 
glery), menuet by Falcké, nottorno by Grieg and taran- 
telle by Moszkowski—he showed himself possessed of fleet 
fingers and light wrists, besides displaying some appre- 
ciation of tonal modulation in the Grieg number. Falcké’s 


| composition is like most minuets—pert, pretty, pleasing. 


As an encore he played Rubinstein’s F minor barcarolle. 
* # * 
Lina Mayer is a talented pianist. She desires to be 
taken seriously, as one can see from the opening numbers 
of the program, viz., Italian concerto, Bach; sonata, op. 


109, Beethoven; fantasie F minor, Chopin; rhapsodie, B 


minor, Brahms. She acquitted herself nobly in all of 
these test pieces, though at times more repose, more 
artistic confidence would have been desirable. She ap- 





pears to be at her best in deep, serious music. Liszt's E 
major polonaise she did not at all comprehend. Besides 
hastening the tempo unmercifully, she failed to catch its 
bounding life and buoyant spirit. In Liszt's Nightingale, 
Chopin's berceuse, and Henselt’s Bird Study she proved 
herself lacking in the ability to trifle caressingly with the 
keys—an accomplishment which makes De Pachmann's 
playing of the last two named pieces so delightfully be- 
witching. On the whole Miss Mayer is an artist far above 
the average. 
* e# 

Other pianists who played here last week, but whose 
performances require no special mention, are Pauline 
Hofmann and Elfriede Christiansen (who played an inter- 
esting sonata, op. 34, by Bargiel, that deserves a more 
frequent hearing). 

* * * 


At a rehearsal of the Hochschule orchestra the writer 





heard Professor Hausmann play Dvordk's new concerto 
| for the ‘cello. It is a piquant work, more coherent and 
| finished than many of Dvordk's other compositions. 
| Hausmann’s playing is commanding, authoritative, rather 
| than soulful. His bowing and his manner of holding the 
| cello are unique. But then, what matters that? Did not 
Sarasate once say, ‘‘ You may bow with your foot, so long 


as you produce music.’ 
* & & 





Mrs. Max Liebling is giving a series of Sunday after- 


noon informal musicales at her residence, Neue Winter- 


feldt street, 54. The first program was as follows 





| Variations for two pianos ...........ceeeeeee. Be en-Saint-Saéns 
| Miss Ashe San Fra s and Miss I x 
Concerto, D m aeaed , Wieniawsk 
Harry Samuels, San Fra s 
SORTS. .ccce ce Schuber 
Ballade, G minor i nacpideedeasweswicsmhhin ond cuctetabala Chop 
Scherzo, B flat n r ‘ 
Miss Visanska, New York 
Aria, Figaro’s Hochzeit ........cccees Mozart 
Miss Newman 
Sonata f piar a €llO ...6. Grieg 
Messrs. Le ard and J. I K 
** * 


May Hamaker, from New York, is a girl of grit. She 
studied violin with Joachim, but discovering quite re 
cently that she has a remarkable high soprano voice, Miss 
| Hamaker called on Frau Herzog, of the Royal Opera, in 


order to ascertain whether it was worth while to cultivate 





the embryonic organ. Mrs. Herzog answered by taking 
her as a free pupil. In order to accomplish the additional 
| stay in Europe which her new studies entail, Miss 
Hamaker proposes to devote her spare time to teaching 
violin and piano. She is to be recommended to intending 
applicants for Joachim’s classs at the Hochschule, to 
which admittance would be facilitated by a knowledge of 
Joachim’s bowing and style. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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LL first-class artists’ tours conducted and sin- 
A gle bookings made in Detroit and elsewhere. A 
specialty of booking pre-eminent bands and selling dates. 
Anything in the shape of conducting concerts and musi- 
cales in Detroit attended to. The only concert bureau in 
the city which is well advertised in several amusement 
papers. Managers of artists are requested to write, letting 
me know their talent, and those of lecture and concert 
courses are requested to correspond for terms for my 
artists, dates, &c. Address John C. Young, Jr., 95 
Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich. 
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From Paris. 


MADAME Tu. SALom! 


HAVE stumbled upon a most advantageous thing 

for American girls in Paris, and I mean to keep it 

straight before their eyes now until some of them take ad- 
vantage of it. 

The name of Th. Salomé is as well known in America 
as is that of any of our home musicians, first through his 
organ compositions and playing, known and loved by all 
our musicians, and through the constant favorable refer- 
ence to his beautiful personality by every musical visitor 
to Paris who had the privilege of his acquaintance. 

The going to America of the organ master Guilmant 
added to the good man’s laurels with us, for more faith- 
ful, loyal, remembering friend never existed than M. Guil- 
mant, and for his excellent chapelle organist he had the 
After M. 
Salomé’s death a few months ago M. Guilmant’s letters 
were the first to go out counseling musicians to give atten- 


most sincere and unbounded admiration. 


tion to the works of M. Salomé, and pointing out features 
of excellence which the abnormal modesty of the regretted 
organist-composer made impossible during his lifetime. 

A list of his works, published by all the standard pub- 
lishing houses, Schott, Schmidt, Leduc, Lemoine, Hamelle, 


Noél, &c., will appear later 


so much only as introduc- 
tion. 

For a man who could not endure even to go to a simple 
Salomé’s ex- 


tended relations with represertative musicians of England 


social function in his own city, Paris, M. 


and America is most surprising. Among his friends are 
Mr. Eddy, Mr. Carl, Mr. Hubert, of Hamilton, Ohio 
Mr. Edward Cutler, an English organist; Mr. Perkins, or- 
ganist of the Town Hall of Birmingham; Mr. Best, of 
Live rpool; Mr. Wood, of Exeter; Mr. Stuart, Mus. Doc., of 
San Francisco; Mr. Gerrit Smith, of New York; Mr: 
H. B. Nason, of Philade Iphia ; Mr. G. V. Flagler, of Au- 
burn; Mr. Wm. E Mulligan, of New York, and Mr 


Brown and Mr. Woodman, of Brooklyn 









Miss Charlotte Hoag, of New Jersey, professor in the 
Collegiate University, and Miss Bigelow, from near Boston 
have also visited at the home 

In the death of this excellent man, excellent friend and 
excellent musician music and friends have sustained an 
f 


irreparable loss, and no one feels it more deeply than does 


M. Alexandre Guilmant, who was associated with him in 
musicianly comradeship for the past twenty-five years 
The Salomé homestead is in the exquisitely picturesque 


and historic suburb of Paris, Saint-Germain-en-Lays 





Here is still the 
home of Louis XIV., the tomb of King James, a chateau of 


e celebrated pavilion Henri Quatre, 





the Middle Ages, with churches, buildings and streets to 
match, and such as you find nowhere else earth over 
Here, better than anything dead, is the superb Saint-Ger- 
main forest, a royal nature palace, where the anual Fétes 
des Loges or Feast of St. Fiacre are held with barbacue 


es,and hereisthe royal ‘ terrasse,” 





and fair of past cent 
a chef-d'ceuvre of art sculptured from nature, an arrange- 
ment of kingly trees in avenues over a noble esplanade 
the most deli ; 


Paris and Mt. V 


perspective, the Seine winding through fairy valleys be- 


overlooking one o ious views 





scenery possible to imagine ; 


tween. It is one of the objective points for visitors from 
, 


all parts of theearth, this tranqui 





nature palace, the s 
and history of ancient royalty 1 


ingrained in its picturesque 
beauty. 

Saint-Germain-en-Laye is but an hour from the centre of 
Paris by rail through typical French scenery, punctuated 
with interest, or by electric tramway passing by a succes- 
sion of artistic and historic pictures, among them Mal- 
maison, the home of Bonaparte. 

At the V point of these two charming drives stands the 
home of Madame Th. Salomé, an immense, irregular struc- 
ture, bordered by trees, quaintness, a charming garden 
and the picturesque beauty of the old town. The air there 
is fresh and rich and }{ 





, and is to the busy, crowded 
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Paris in summer time as Yonkers, the Hudson border or 


Brooklyn is to New York—a refreshing breathing place for 
the restoration of health, force, spirit and good looks 

Madame Salomé, a woman of rare culture, instruction, 
intelligence, practical sense and executive ability, well ini- 
tiated in American ideas through the musical relations of 
her husband, a readerof Tue Musica Courter and alive 
to the interests and needs of our young people, has decided 
to rearrange her spacious home into a home and school for 
young ladies. 


Her intention is to unite a regular school arrangement 


with an arrangement of rooms whereby mothers who wish 
to rernain in Paris with their hters can do so, or girls 





may de left in charge of Mme. Salomé in the full assurance 
that they shall be cared for and comfortable as though the 
parents were with them. 


The course of instruction will be complete, beginnin 





1g 
with the kindergarten and passing to the certificate of 














i Saisset, Pa 
TH. SALOME. 
y. diplomas of first and second degrees. The instruc- 





a ae ibr n Frencl f r all hich i uoh 
tion Willi embrace (in rencn of course) aii Woicn Is tlaugn 





in our public schools th 
diploma teachers will be employed and the strictest sur- 
veillance will be observed as to examinations, &« 

In addition will be 


A CompLeTe Course or Musical INstTRUCTION 


plano, accompaniment, ¢ nsemble music, violin, 








singing and ¢ 
e 


he privileges of quiet study 
and steady practice the year round. 

It goes without saying that the wife of a musician such 
as the regretted composer, and with the heritage of sucha 


reputation to sustain, would employ none but the best mu- 





I 
and here is one pre-eminent 





sicians ; a our 
young strangers: they are wholly protected from experi- 
ments 

Beyond these exceptional features is another which 


i 
must commend itself to American students in Paris. 
Madame Salomé speaks the very best, clearest academi 
h her professors 


diction, and none but such can enter wit I 





Think what a chance to have 
A SumMER VACATION witTHovuT EXPENs! 
For girls who study music during the winter months in 
Paris a change of air is imperative. 


T’o go down into Switzerland, as is the habit, costs a lo 





9 


of money to an already depleted po ketbook 


study and cuts three summet 


It stops all 





months out of a year 


already too short Its German-French accents complete ly 





ruin any progress that has been made toward Academic 
Opera House French in the city of Paris, and it tears up by 
the roots any delicate seeds of art earnestness or study 


sense that may have been sown. For it throws the young 


people straight back into the happy hunting ground of the 
, 


original American spirit—the hotel piazza, the trunk pach 





ing and travel, the inane conversation with inane travel 


riosity for what is without in 





ers, and the eye staring c1 





stead of what is within—the most anti-artistic experience 





possible to conjure up for the American student, 


Parisians and artistic natures seek Saint-Germain-en- 


Laye for change, repose and strengthening. The Paris 
student can go there for a few sous and have all the ad 
vantage of health giving features, while within an hour's 
delightful ride from the city, the libraries, the shops, true 





artists to converse with, and the Opera House, which re 


mains open all summer 
Ears and tongues become steeped in the best French in 
its purest form in d I tice with a lady of dis 


ly graceful prac 








tinction and her friends. While the heavy work of real 


winter study is stopped, preparation for the artistic life 
continues delicately, almost unconsciously The foreign 


mind has become imbued with real French spirit by asso- 








ciation with French people of culture and intelligence, and 
the tongue is busy with continuous French conversation 
instead of idle American chatting or guttural Alsatian 
damage 

The school remaining always under the eye and guid- 
ance of THe Musicat Couriers remain always 
in touch with the musical f the outside 
world and can may be of advantage for them 
the ensuing t or as artist 

Further de roject, the d course of 





study, card, and any new ideas will be forthcoming here 
later. At present carpenters and furnishers are the 1 
ing spirits and preparation w ll not be completed betore 
spring. 

Meantime parents, chaperons, students and artists 





whom this project touches would do well to address 
directly and immediately Mme. h. Salomé, 20 rue du 


T 
Vieil Abreuvoir, Saint-Germain-en-Laye, pres Paris 


Musical Bicycle.—A musical bicycle has been in- 
vented in En 1 whicl 








gland which grinds out tunes as the wheels 


turn. 
Verdi.—The Roman and Milanese journals are at wat 


about the re jection of Verdi from the Milan Conservatory 





on nnli it } rear for } n nunil 
in 1882 He applied in that year for adr ssion as a pupil 





but was not accepted isa fact. The Roman papers 


1] } } saminers char rized Verdi unwortl 
allege that the examiners characterized Verdi as unworthy 


of admission The examination papers have been lately 


founc in the archives of tl e,and they show that 





Verdi, on July 2, 1832 applied for admission to the schools 
of piano and composition. The examiner for piano was 


unfavorabl He 





ri His opinion wa 


especially found fault with the way in which Verdi held 


his hands, adding that this defect would be difficult to 
overcome in the case of a young man eighteen years old 
With regard to composition, the examiners stated that if 


Verdi would zealously devote himself to the study of coun- 
terpoint he would be able to guide into good paths the im- 
agination which he undoubtedly possessed, anc 
, t was sent in to 


1d they decided July 9, 1832, 


somethi 





worthy of approval 


+2 


the government authorities, at 
that Giuseppe Verdi, as he had passed the normal age of 


‘ + , ‘ 


admission to the conservatory by four years, must be re 





jected. It will be seen that the examiners were not so 
shortsighted as the Romans thought them. St the fact 





reatest Italian composer of the century 


e 
4 
7 


+ } ’ 


was rejected in his ei eenth year by the Milan Con 








servatory because, far from recognizing in him any extraor 
dinary talent, they thought his piano playing poor and 


. I 
his knowledge of « terpoint defective 
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BRITISH OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 

LONDON, W., October 31, 1896. ' 

ME, ALBANI and her party, consisting of 
M Miss Beverley Robinson, Mr. Braxton Smith, Mr. 
Pringle, vocalists; Miss Beatrice Langely, violin; Herr 
von Scarpa and Signor Sepelli, pianists, open their Cana- 
dian tour on November 16, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
will visit thirty-eight towns in Canada and two in the United 
States. Their program will be devoted half to selections 
from Faust in costume, and half to miscellaneous numbers. 
They sail on the Vancouver on the 5th prox., and return to 
London in April. 

Much interest is centred in the recital of Miss Katie 
Goodson that takes place next Tuesday at St. James’ Hall. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg has been engaged to play at the 
Colonne concert in Paris on November 22, and M. Achille 
Rivarde has been engaged to play for the Philharmonic 
Society in Vienna on December 6. 

Princess Christian, Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and Princess Aribert of Anhalt were present at the 
annual concert, given under the patronage of the Queen, 
by the St. George’s Chapel Choir in the Albert Institute, | 
Windsor, Sir Walter Parratt presiding. Sir Arthur Sulli- | 
van conducted two of his own compositions, a madrigal, | 
When the Budding Bloom of May, from Haddon Hall, | 
and a part song, The Beleaguered. Dr. C. H. Lloyd, of | 
Eton College, also personally conducted the singing of his 
compositions, Men Are Fools that Wish to Die, and another, 
Shall I Look to Ease My Grief, written for the occasion. 

Professor Bridge will deliver the Gresham musical lec- 
tures this autumn in the lecture theatre of Gresham Col- 
lege, in Basinghall street, instead of at the City of London 
School, which is wanted for other purposes. The subjects 
chosen this term are, for the first lecture on November 10, 
Matthew Locke, the reputed and possibly the real author of 
the Macbeth music, while the second lecture is on The 
Origin and Development of the Oratorio, and the remain- 
ing two are upon Schubert’s Dramatic Music. The illus- 
trations to the Schubert lectures will be derived from Al- 
fonso and Estrella, The Conspirators, the Twin Brothers 


and Rosamunde. 

Under the direction of Mr. Cavour Miss Joan Hoefken, 
the contralto from Cologne, will give her first vocal and 
instrumental recital in small Queen’s Hall on November 
2, assisted by Mr. Otto Milani and Mr. Herbert Parsons. 

The executors of the late Sir Augustus Harris have 
made arrangements to resume the fancy dress balls 
at Covent Garden Theatre about November 18. They 
will be on exactly the same magnificent scale as hitherto, 
and the ballroom will represent Canton en /éte. 

Mr. Sebastian Schlesinger, whose musicales became so 
deservedly popular last season in Paris, will resume these 
interesting meetings on November 21. He will be assisted 
as heretofore by his two daughters, Baronne de Reibnitz 
and Miss Schlesinger. 

On Monday night a bust of Sir Joseph Barnby was un- 
veiled by the Right Hon. C. Seale-Hayne, M. P., in the 
Royal Albert Hall. The work was executed in bronze by 
Mr. Herbert Hampton, and is a striking likeness of the 
late musician. The ceremony took place in the presence 
of a large assembly of members, friends, and subscribers 
of the Royal Choral Society, of which he was for so long 
the conductor. 

The third season of British Chamber Concerts, under the 
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direction of Mr. Ernest Fowles, opens on November 4 in 
Queen’s Hall. A large number of works by native com- 
posers will be performed for the first time. 

The Triennial Handel Festival will take place at the 
Crystal Palace next June, in accordance with arrangements 
completed by the directors. The artists already engaged 
are Mesdames Albani, Ella Russell, Clara Samuell and 
Nordica, Marion McKenzie and Miss Clara Butt; Messrs. 
Lloyd, Santley and Andrew Black. Mr. Manns will con- 
duct a band and chorus of 3,500 performers. The public 
rehearsal will take place on June 11; Messiah, June 14 ; se- 
lections, June 16, and Israel in Egypt, June 18. 

The London County Council yesterday refused the appli- 
cation of the Palace Theatre for a license for a promenade. 
When the English Opera House was turned into a music 
hall it was stated that it would be run on high-class lines, 
and would not require a promenade or license for drinks in 
the auditorium. They have been able to pay 8 per cent., 
and therefore the application for a license including the 
former clause was refused, as it could not be shown that 
the place was not paying on account of the restriction. 

CONCERTS. 

The second Richter program was attractive enough to 
draw an audience that crowded the capacity of as big a 
hall as the Queen’s. In fact, many were unable to gain 
admission last Monday evening. Those who were for- 
tunate in getting in were amply rewarded in the splendid 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s symphony in B minor, a 
work that gains on acquaintance, especially the first move- 
ment. A fine reading of Wagner’s Faust overture began 
the program, and the Ride of the Valkyries ended it. 
Richard Strauss’ clever humoresque describing Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s merry pranks was enthusiastically received. A 
new symphonic poem, The Golden Spinning Wheel, by 
the great Bohemian composer Dvorak, received its first 
performance at this concert. 

M. Ysaye gave us at the second recital given by M. De- 
lafosse and himself, on Tuesday afternoon, the Kreutzer 
sonata and Schumann’s sonata in D minor. M. Ysaye 
gave, after being four times recalled, an encore, an ar- 
rangement of Wa/ther's Preislied (Meistersinger). M. Dela- 
fosse brought forward a composition of his own, étude, La 
fileuse du diable, a great display of bravura and technic. 
A campanelle, also a composition of M. Delafosse, was well 
written for the instrument. 

One of the best of last week's musical doings was nat- 
urally the recital of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel at the Hamp- 
stead Conservatoire on Saturday afternoon. Mr. Henschel 
sang his new ballad, Salomo, which pleased immensely. 
In Schumann’s Ich grolle nicht most singers degenerate 
into a climax of passion which is not always artistic, but 
Mr. Henschel expresses the immense sadness of the song 








| mann’s Marchenbilder, a paraphrase on Loreley by himself, 

and Introduction and Mazurka by Ritter. Herr Balling 
was assisted in the concert by Mr. Carl Weber and Miss 
Larye. 

Last Saturday’s program at the Crystal Palace was 
again an excellent one, but the popularity of Eugen 
d’Albert is in this country not as great as are his merits as 
a pianist. He played the Impromptu, op. 90 (Schubert), and 
Liszt’s Tarantelle Napoli, and his own Concerto No. 2 in 


2. Mr. Manns’ orchestra played well-known selections. 


—_ 


NOVEMBER 7, 1896. 

Mr. Ffrangcon Davies sails for America on November 
14. This eminent singer has had a busy autumn, and 
bookings are being suggested to him for next year, among 
them being the National Eisteddfod. Overtures have been 
made to him to recite as well as sing in the Dream of 
Jubal. 

Mr. David Bispham sails to-day to renew his acquaint- 
ance with his own people, and I trust that he may have 
the same unqualified success in America that has been 
achieved by him in England. 

Miss Phoebe Reade, of Minneapolis, who has been 
studying abroad now for the past year, sails for New York 
to-day and will continue her studies either in that city or 
Boston. 

Signor Giorgi, a flautist from Florence, who has invented a 
new flute, gave a little informal exposition of it yesterday 
before a few members of the press. The radical change 
and improvement consists of a new mouthpiece so con- 
structed that instead of holding the flute in the awkward 
and unnatural manner at present in vogue you hold it after 
the fashion of the flute-a-bec. This mout! 
any flute, so that it naturally will be widely adopted, espe- 


1ece applies to 





cially when it becomes known that it can be had for a nom- 
inalsum. The new flute has only holes in place of keys 
and sells for $5 in place of from $150 to $250. Signor 
Giorgi goes to America to-day to introduce it in New York 
and elsewhere, so my readers will have an opportunity of 
seeing and hearing this new innovation. 

I learn from Paris that Madame Frances Saville has been 
engaged by Mr. Grau to appear in opera at Covent Garden 
next season. She will make her début, in either Romeo 
and Juliet or Traviata, between May 10 and 15. Madame 
Saville goes to Russia for a season this month, returning to 

] 


| Nice in February for some appearances, and she will also 


sing at the Opéra Comique in Paris in March and in 
Vienna in April. 

I learn from our Melbourne correspondent that Madame 
Fanny Simonson, whom some of my readers will remem- 
ber sang in the United States in the early sixties, died in 
that city on September 19. She settled in the Australian 
capital in 1865, and through her energetic work was the 





far better through artistic moderation. Mrs. Henschel’s 
rendering of the Haideréslein (Schubert), Bei dir sind 
meine Gedanken (Brahms), Chanson a danser, Margaton, 
old French, must be heard to fully realize the grace of 
her style. The program contained a great variety of in- 
teresting songs and several duets. 

Mme Plowitz-Cavour’s concert in Steinway Hall on the 
22d inst. drew a full house. She sang an aria of Hindel, and 
Die Uhr, one of Léwe’s ballads, and by no means one of 
the easiest as far as conception is concerned. Mlle. Irma 
Sethe played Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach, and Airs 
Russes, the latter piece accompanied by Herr Reisenauer. 
She had considerable and deserved success. Her Bach 
playing is greatly improved since last year ; she has gained 
in strength and freedom, and is altogether an artist who 
has the power to hold her audience’s attention from be- 
ginning to end. She gave a much requested encore. 
M. Reisenauer contributed, but I have heard him when he 
was in better form; the end of Liszt’s rhapsodie ap- 
proached the burlesque. 

Herr Balling’s performance upon the viola alta on 
Wednesday at Queen's small hall aroused much interest 
among the critics and viola players. Practically his instru- 
ment is unknown in England, for the only time it has been 
played here was at the Crystal Palace, by Herr Ritter, 
with the orchestra under Mr. August Manns, some years 
ago. In the hands of Herr Balling it proved an attractive 
solo instrument ; but before coming to a conclusion about its 
real value I should like to hear it in a quartet and also in the 
orchestra. The performance yesterday included the sonata 
written by Rubinstein for this instrument and piano, Schu- 


means of organizing a local operatic company and also in- 
duced several traveling companies to visit Australasia. 

Mr. Orlando Harley will be the tenor on the forthcoming 
tour of Madame Antoinette Sterling in place of Mr. Her- 
bert Grover, as first arranged. I learn also from Mr. Vert 
that Mr. Lloyd has been engaged by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety to sing on April 7, and that Sarasate is also engaged 
for a later concert. 

Mr. Randegger will again this season conduct the Im- 
perial Institute band of 100 performers. The concert dates 
when the orchestra will play are November 25, December 
16, February 3 and March 10 and 31. 

Mrs. F. V. Atwater gave her usual monthly ‘at home” 
on Sunday. 

Miss Helen Buckley sailed for America last Thursday to 
fill numerous engagements in the United States. 

On Saturday evening a special performance of The 
Mikado was given at the Savoy Theatre to commemorate 
the fact that this popular opera has now passed its 1,000th 
performance in London. Mr. W. S. Gilbert was present, 
and the opera was conducted by Sir Arthur Sullivan. The 
theatre was beautifully decorated with chrysanthemums, 
Japanese draperies, &c., and the Gilbert and Sullivan birth- 
day books were given to all in the audience. 


. 
CONCERTS, 


The Queen’s Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity 
last Monday evening when Mr. Richter gave his third and 
last of this season’s orchestral concerts. The overture to 
Die Meistersinger, the Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan 
and Isolde, the prelude to Parsifal and Beethoven's Ninth 
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Symphony, with Mr. Edward Lloyd singing the Preislied 
and Mr. Watkin-Mills interpreting the principal solo part 
of the symphony, made up the program. 

That considerable interest was felt in the first concert of 
the Royal Cheral Society (The Creation) under the new 
conductor, Dr. Bridge, was evident on glancing over the 
well-filled hall. Let it be said at once that Dr. Bridge 
fully justified the choice as Sir Joseph Barnby's successor, 
and although occasionally there was not sufficient attention 
paid to light and shade, there was a brightness in the 
chorus which seemed new. 

Mme. Albani—it was her farewell appearance before her 
departure for Canada—sang the soprano music with her 
usual artistic finish, but her voice was not in the best con- 
dition, and once or twice she was slightly off the key. Mr. 
Andrew Black secured the greater part of the applause, 
and did excellent work on the whole, the tenor being sung 
by Mr. Iver McKay. 

Mr. David Bispham's farewell recital in St. James’ Hall 
on Saturday afternoon was a great success. There are 
few artists who can so fully command the sympathy of 
their audience as he. The program began with two grace- 
ful little songs from the seventeenth and eighteen centuries 
by Cavalli and Dalayrac. Italianand French followed by 
that grand song of Schubert's, Waldesnacht. The most 
important item of the program was the four serious songs, 
Brahms, op. 121. Biblical text underlies these remarkable 
compositions. The terrible pessimism of the Ecclesiastes 
is, 80 to say, softened by the music to intense sadness, 
which reaches its climax at the end of the third song in 
the phrase, O Death, how Welcome is Thy Call. Mr. Bis- 
pham's strong individuality bought out splendidly the 
meaning of this eulogy of death. Then came a song of 
Frances Allitsen’s, followed by that perfect gem of grace 
and humor, Myself When Young (from In a Persian 
Garden), by Liza Lehmann. It was enthusiastically en- 
cored. A Border Ballad by Cowen, sung in a spirited 
manner, finished the program. Mlle. Landi sang in her 
usual fascinating manner. Mr. Johannes Wolff played a 
sonata of Rubinstein's with Mr. Bird, Romance, by Sinding 
(very pretty), and Alpenklange, by Hubay. 


he Golden Legend was performed at last week's con- 





cert, preceded by Schubert's Fantasia in F minor, op. 103, 
hich Felix Mottl orchestrated to perfection 
The announcement that the directors have determined to 





give a short series of the Saturday concerts after Christmas 
is most satisfactory. They will commence at the end of 
February and terminate with Mr. Manns’ annual benefit 
concert on March 27 


Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. Leonard Borwick gave one 





interesting recitals on Friday afternoon in St 





James’ Hall 

Miss Heymann’s piano recital attracted an audience that 
well filled St. James’ Hall on Thursday afternoon last week. 
Her playing, though not perfect, is certainly remarkable as 
far as technic and conception go 

Miss Joan Hoefkin’s first recital in the small Queen's 
Hall was not quite so advantageous to her as it might 
have been. I hear that she was indisposed, and this may 
have been the cause of her upper notes being rather un- 
sympathetic and the intonation not quite faultless. 

Mile. Josefine Kern (from Munich) and Herr Carl Grimm 


oe . 
| (from Hamburg) gave their first recital in Steinway Hall 


on Tuesday, November 3. Miss Kern is a young soprano 
with a pleasing quality of voiceand a good deal of * en- 
train.” 

M. Sarasate’s first recital filled St. James’ Hall well, and 
the first sonata in E minor, op. 73, for piano and violin 
(Raff), which was eagerly looked forward to by many mu- 
sicians, proved one of the composer's best productions. 

Miss Katie Goodson, an English girl who has but re- 
cently returned to her native land from Vienna, where she 
had lived for some years as a pupil of Leschetizky, gave a 
piano recital in St. James’ Hall on Tuesday last, on which 
occasion she proved herself to be an artist who combines 
musical intelligence with great technical facility. 

The Guildhall School of Music, though not an old-estab- 
lished institution, has in the few years of its existence 
come to be the largest conservatoire in the world. Last 
Saturday the Lady Mayoress presented the medals, 
prizes and certificates to the fortunate competitors of last 
year. It was a stately and impressive ceremony. Mr. 
Cummings, the present principal, mentioned in his speech 
the progress of the school since the first yearof its ex- 
istence. In 1880 there were sixty-two students, now they 
number 3,700. The entries for this term were over 500. 
No school in the world can boast of such numbers, and the 
teaching being in the hands of only the most competent, 
the influence of the Guildhall School for musical progress 
in England must be tremendous. 

The Queen's Hall Choral Society, like its rivals at Ken- 
sington, opened the season last Thursday with Haydn’s 
Creation, and though a comparatively young society, and 
only recently reorganized, it gave a performance which 
was thoroughly enjoyable and full of artistic feeling. The 
conductor is Signor Alberto Randegger, the famous singing 
teacher, and the work which he has put into the training of 
his forces was very evident, for the choruses were splen- 
didly given, with a charm which is lacking in the large 
body of singers at the Albert Hall. Equally satisfactory 
were the soloists ; the greatest effect perhaps being gained 
by Mr. Watkin-Mills and his deep organ notes, full and 
rich on D below the stave. Miss Evangeline Florence (who 
is new to oratorio work) sang the soprano music for the 
arias, in which her light, clear voice is suited to perfection 
in the recitatives her voice showed an added power sur- 
prising to all who are acquainted with her former style 
The tenor was Mr. Hirwen Jones, who sang the arias well, 
but strained his voice in the dramatic passages. As a mat- 
ter of fact he has two voices, one a light tenor, and the 
other more a baritone, and though he combines the two 
lity. 


Altogether it was an excellent performance, and deserved 


rl 





rather cleverly. he will end by ruining the tenor qu 


a larger audience 
The two series of ballad concerts have both started, and 


are as warmly patronized as ever. The long lists of artists, 





though embracing our best vocalists, are not worth while 
giving ; but it is satisfactory to note the great improvement 


in choice of selections. 
FROM THE PROVINCES 


Dr. Hans Richter has had crowded houses and enthu- 
siasm everywhere on his provincial tour. His popularity 


throughout the country grows with every visit. Strauss 





Till Eulenspiegel, which is on his program, does not ap 
pear to meet with much favor 

The thirty-second season of the Bradford Subscription 
Concerts was commenced on Friday last. Up to the end 
of the thirtieth season these admirable and important con- 
certs had been held under the constant supervision, anc 
generally with the personal assistance, of Sir Charles 
Hallé, who was, indeed, the chief founder of them, and 
whose remarkable combination of business and artisti 
aptitudes raised them to the front rank of Yorkshire musi- 
cal entertainments. 

The first concert of the Aberdeen Choral Union took 
plac e or Tuesday, the 27th, and a’ good audience turned out 
to it The artists engaged were Misses Ella Russell 
Jessie King, and Edie Reynolds (solo violin), and Messrs 
Ch. Chilley, Ch. Copland, and R. H. Walthew (pianist) 
Miss Russell carried off chief honors by her magnificent 
singing, and proved herself an excellent artist. 

Eugen d’Albert has also been playing in the provinces 


the past week with great success. F. V. ATWATE 








Song Recital at New Haven.—Mrs. Julie S. Wyman, 
mezzo soprano; Herbert Witherspoon, basso, and H 
Stanley Knight at the piano, gave a delightful song 
recital at New Haven on November 11. Mrs. Wyman 
igence, musical feeling 





sang as she always does, with intell 
and expression and vocal beauty. Mr. Witherspoon ts a 
basso whose usefulness should be extended to a large field 
and the accompanist, Mr. Knight, is gifted with the high- 
est talents in that particular direction. 

Metropolitan School of Music.—The third year of 
this excellent Toronto, Ont., institution opened in Septem- 
ber under very favorable conditions with a board of direct- 
ors of great influence and a large and capable faculty 
The director of music, Mr. W. O. Forsyth, who at one time 
was Leipsic correspondent of THe Musicar Courter, is a 
highly gifted and throughly educated musician, one pe- 
culiarly adapted for the position he holds, a statement 
which finds corroboration in the artistic success he has al- 
ready made of the Metropolitan School of Music. 

N. E. Conservatory Scholarships.—The scholarships 
for this year at the New England Conservatory of Music 
were awarded as follows: Rufus Frost scholarship, Miss 
Mary A. Teasdale, of Chelsea, Mass.; W. O. Grover 
scholarship, (1) Willie A. Trampe, South Boston, Mass. 
2) Eudora F. Parkhurst, Melrose, Mass., (3) Mrs. Kath 
W. Pettee, Cambridge, Mass.; Hyman T. Jefts scholar- 
ship, Maud F. Sarvin, Marlboro, Mass.; George B. Hyde 
scholarship, Ida M. Smith, New Tripoli, Pa.: Je L. Gard- 
ner scholarship, Albert E. Weir, Dorchester, Mass.; Oliver 
Ames, scholarship, Delbert L. Webster, Boston, Mass.; 
Mrs. M. Hemenway scholarship, Henry T. Wade, North 
Easton, Mass.; Stanley scholarship, Arthur Shepherd 
Paris, Idaho; Daniel S. Ford scholarship, Percy J. Burrell 
Boston, Mass.; Fred’k Smyth scholarship, Harry W. Barry 
South Boston, Mass.; Knabe scholarship, Mary T. Glenn 
Sewickly, Pa.; Fred’k Ames scholarship, James J. Mc- 
Laughlin, Dorcester, Mass.; Eben Jordan scholarship, 
Clifford Sprunt, Melrose, Mass.; Silas Pierce scholarship 
Russell A. Loring, Hingham, Mass.; Eben Tourjée schol 
arship, Ethel W. Huestis, Auburndale, Mass 
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those operas, seen in what light and aim they had in those 
days, show a wise method and a truly artistic feeling. 
Of all musical sounds that can be produced, not one 
can vie in intensity of power on the nervous system of 
By Avsert Viserti. man with the well trained human voice. For this fact 
Sao: there are almost indisputable physiological reasons. The 
aim of composers being to appeal, not to the intellect, but 
INCE the times of the Reformation no century | to the feelings of the audience, it was natural for them to 
has witnessed such radical changes in human thought | draw on the most powerful means they had at their dis- 
as have taken place during the last 100 years. All politi- posal; and it was but wisdom to study the nature and 
cal, social, scientific and artistic principles and methods range of action of the means they were using, so as not to 
have been altered, anda strict practical and logical con- | strain it to express what, by its nature, it was unfit to 
sideration appears happily to be the accepted leading express. 
theory in aJl branches of learning. For this reason they attempted, and with undeniable 
One of the greatest changes—though one very little | success, to render musically states of feeling; but did not 
noticed because of the small importance attached tothe | attempt to render musically a dramatic action which 
subject on which it has acted by great thinkers and critics | would have been beyond the limits of the art of singing. 
—is the one that has taken place in the essence and form | As hinted before, the action was run through the recita- 
of the Opera. | tivo, and very often in a Draconic fashion; they printed 
The Opera! Of what our forefathers understood to | the lines in the book of words between inverted commas, 
constitute an opera in the early part of this century noth- | with the notice on the title page, ‘‘il virgolato si om- 
ing remains, and very little remains even of what our | mette.”’ 
fathers considered as the ideal of the opera—nay, a mid- By adopting instinctively the great precept of Horace— 
die-aged man, if he takes the trouble to consider what | we say instinctively, because we don’t suppose that 
kind of intellecual fare for his brains he expected the man- | either Rossini or Bellini was mucn given to the perusal 
ager of Covent Garden to have provided for him when | of the Epistola to the Piscnes—they gave us some works 
twenty years ago he went to the opera, and what he now | of real art. Some pieces of Sonnambula, Norma, Fa- 
expects to find, will easily see that only the name is still | vorita, Mosé, are artistically true, and for all the material 
the same; but that the essence, the appearance, the very | and intellectual development of musical means and ex- 
raison d’étre of the thing designated by that name have | pression it does not appear that anything more powerful 
altogether been altered. can be done. If, instead of doing as they did, they had 
In placing before you some ideas in connection with | insisted on giving a vocal and melodic treatment of a 
this extraordinary evolution it is not intended to give the | drama, they could have only produced ludicrous works. 
result of an accurate historical and philosophical! study, | They knew the exact limits of their art, and never passed 
but simply to put on the tapis some questions, some sug- | them—like great painters, who illustrate only those pas- 
gestions, which may prove an incentive, and perhaps | sages in the text which come into the full domain of their 
become a possible guide to such men as would devote their | art, these musicians sang what could be sung, leaving the 
time and their intelligence to this fruitful source of deep | rest to take care of itself as well as it could. A recent 
and healthy considerations. attempt at giving pictures illustrating an uninterrupted 
Up to the last few years it was a dogma with authorita- | succession of events seems, so far, to have met with ap- 
tive musical critics of a conservative tendency that the | proval only in music hall spheres. 
standard expression of the opera had been reached by the | Contemporary with this almost monopolization of the 
Italian composers in the palmy days of Bellini, Rossini | public taste by the Italian school—whose dazzling light 
and Donizetti. For these writers, who represented the | had attracted even such a genius as Mozart—Fidelio and 
opinion of the bulk of opera-goers all over the world, what | later on Der Freischiitz show the intellectual indepen- 
preceded that glorious period was styled ‘‘ preparation,’’ | dence of their composers from the prevailing tendencies of 
and what followed ‘‘ decadence,’’ of the opera. All their | the times. Though the conception of the opera and its 
hopes and expectations were in the coming of ‘‘ un altro | treatment are nearly as far from a logical dramatic develop- 
Bellini,”” who was with a genuine and simple melodic vein | ment as were those of the Italian opera, yet the mere 
to restore the fortunes of the opera, and especially save | bravura style is not reckoned upon any more as an essen- 
it from the nipping influences of ‘‘ la musica tedesca.”’ | tial constituent of a work, and the effects are sought after 
Now, it is easy to laugh at these critics, but after serious | in other and higher artistic means. 
consideration it becomes clear to the impartial mind that It is however. a fact worth considering that, though 
they had cause enough to believe that they were in the | Der Freischiitz stands out among operas as the most ad- 
right. | vanced in the direction of what Wagner calls musical 
The palmy days of the Italian opera show us a branch | dramas, yet in all appearance the great change was more 
of art which had reached its highest technical and intel- | influenced by William Tell than by Weber's masterpiece. 
lectual development, and which chanced to have simul- | This may be owing to two causes. One, the coming of 
taneously men of genius as its exponents and interpreters. | Wagner, who radically changed the constitution of the 
What they called ‘‘ opera’’ was merely an exhibition—in | opera; the other, that the public changed gradually its 
the highest and noblest sense—of the capabilities of the | taste according to the changes that either spontaneously 
vocal art in its ‘‘ dramatic '’ and ‘‘ bravura ’’ style. or under influences were slowly and cautiously brought 
The dramatic action was not the intellectual essential of | about by the popular composers. 
the opera, but was a material essential. No opera could William Tell, seen now ata distance of nearly seventy 
have existed without a plot, as a pearl necklace cannot | years from its first production, fails to strike the superficial 
exist without a string to keep the pearls together; but its | observer with its being an epoch-making opera, compared 
importance was limited to offering a certain logical and . 


Tendencies of the Operatic Stage in 
the Nineteenth Century. 





(Paper read before the Musical Association, London, May 12, 1896.) 


to some of its predecessors, even of the same composer; 
varied succession of vocal pieces on the dominant emo-| yet it is really William Tell that caused the general pub- 
tional character, on each of which the composer was to | lica strong doubt as to the esthetic foundation of the 
write a melody. It was, in fact, a somewhat uncouth and | Italian opera. It enlarged the views of the audience; the 
primitive form of program music. The character of the | dramatic action came somewhat to the front as something 
melody, the degree of its efficiency to stir in the heart of | worth being taken into consideration; where the mere 
the audience a feeling akin to the one under which the | singing could not reach the orchestra kept up the musical 
dramatis persone were supposed to labor, and the possi- | interest in the action; and even the mise-en-scéne began 
bility it afforded the singer of showing off his vocal | to be used as a powerful means of dramatic effect on the 
powers and his control over them, constituted the degree | operatic stage. This train of thought was productive of 
of excellence of each piece. The greater or less number | the Barocco school of the Paris Grand Opera, from Robert 
of excellent pieces constituted the greater or less degree | le Diable, Prophéte, up to Charles VI., La Juive, Hercu- 
of excellence of the whole opera. The vital knot of the | laneum, &c., a school as false as it was gorgeous; a school 
drama (that is, the action) was rushed through the recita- doomed to disappear like all works of transition, and to 
tivo secco, and occasionally also received the compliment bury under its ruins even much that is the fruit of true 
of a cantabile; but both recitativo secco and cantabile genius. Yet that school has done much intellectual 
were artistic mortar to cement the crevices that would | good as giving evidence of the possibility of having a mu- 
remain between the successive different expressions of sical drama, and of the necessity of calling in other arts 
feeling. to achieve this end. 

Though it is, perhaps, desirable that the mold which Was William Tell a spontaneous change in Rossini’s 





hypothesis can almost be dismissed by those acquainted 
with Rossini’s frame of mind. Besides, one thing is to be 
found in William Tell which is absolutely unprecedented, 
and which is the keynote of all modern works—that is, 
“local color."’ By the local color in William Tell is not 
to be understood the old-fashioned device of introducing 
into a composition popular melodies or national tunes; 
that is a simple objective method, an accident of the com- 
position. The local color of William Tell is a highly 
successful striving to create musically impressions like 
those evoked in the mind of the artistic observer of for- 
eign scenery and foreign customs. 

Traviata, Don Carlos, Les Huguenots, La Juive have 
all a very powerful dramatic color, true to their subject; 
but William Tell, Carmen, Cavalleria, and taking the 
latest example, Shamus O'Brien, give the exact impres- 
sion that one receives from visiting Switzerland, Spain, 
Sicily and Ireland. 

While Paris was delighting itself in an art de luxe 
there was coming to the front in Italy an unconscious 
iconoclast, who, after his terrible work of destruction, had 
the power of becoming a great builder; this man is 
Giuseppe Verdi. He was a man of action; he did not dis- 
cuss his views in magazines or pamphlets, but he wrote 
operas just as he felt impelled to write, and carried every- 
thing before him. 

From a technical point of view it is undeniable that 
Verdi’s early works are a long step backward, compared 
to the masterpieces of the Italian and of the French 
school. Look at Sonnambula, Lucia, Mosé, Robert le 
Diable, and then look at Nabuccc and I Lombardi. It is 
like stepping out from the society of the muscadins to an 
old Saxon banquet. We are absolutely plunged into the 
dark ages, and bid to find out the way with the true light. 
Verdi went to work with the ingenuousnessand instinct- 
ive right thinking of a Szeg/ried , riveting and soldering 
and patching up isa poor work: no good sword will ever 
come of it— crush the whole to powder, melt it, and begin 
ab ovo. 

Dumas pére said in his abrupt way: ‘‘ Give me a police- 
man who has never been to see a play, and I may make 
of him a great actor; but if you give mea pupil of the 
Conservatoire I should lose my time for nothing."’ Verdi 
had no academical training, no culture of any kind beyond 
what was strictly necessary to goon in a modest and decent 
society; but he was a man of quick perception, of exuber- 
ant feelings, and naturally impelled to interchange these 
feelings with his fellow creature; trust him that with such 
impulses he will find easily enough his way to make him- 
self understood. The most polished speaker is very sel- 
dom the most persuasive, and many a good thing has been 
said and will be said in bad grammar. 

With Verdi the opera tends solely to dramatic expres- 
sion. He breaks off with—or, to say better, he ignores not 
only all the traditions that stand in his way, but even the 
fundamental principles of the art of singing, of orchestra- 
tion, refinement, po.ish, taste—everything; he goes in a 
straight line to his object, careless whether he walks on 
the graveled path or on the lawn, or through the flower 
beds. 

England, as far as opera was concerned, did not seem 
to take any active part in that movement. Balfe and 
Wallace appear to have rather acquiesced in the general 
principles of the Italian operas. he hospitality given 
in England to the great Italian singers, who kept in full 
life in London an art that was fading away on the Conti- 
nent, may have much to do with the somewhat antiquated 
structure of The Bohemian Girl and Maritana, antiquated 
even at the time that they were first produced. 

The earliest examples of operas written on the lines on 
which apparently the present generation agrees that 
operas should be writen are Tannhduser and Lohengrin. 
These two works have firmly laid the foundation of a 
new art, or at least of aclearly delineated new form of 
art. All the resources of all the branches of music are 
here called in, not to shine for themselves, but to throw 
light on and render all powerful and impressive the ex- 
pression of the poet's thought. 

The general public, as might have been expected, was 
not ripe for the acceptance of such a radical change; but 
the mind of the highly educated artist was. And the 
highly educated artist was not only ready to accept the 
revelation, but even felt that a revelation was fated to 
come. A proof of this we find in the significant fact of 
Signor Boito’s writing his first Mefistofele in ten days 
when he was entirely unacquainted with any of Wagner's 





gave shape to the old Italian operas be broken for good, | ideas, or had it been influenced by Weber? The second 


musical or literary works. It is a pity for the history of 
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The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by 
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the opera that the original score of Mefistofele should 
not have been printed. For all its failings in matter of 
details, the work, especially in the prologue, in the 
romantic Sabbath, and in the emperor's scene, is 
sketched with such an amount of genius, inspiration and 


skill as to equal in sublimity of conception anything that 


has been done afterward. 
But it is with Tannhduser and Lohengrin that we find 
that the name of ‘‘ opera ’’ (which is still commonly used, 


owing to the force of inertia) comes to signify something | 


that has nothing to do with what was meant by it at the 
beginning of the century. 

The opera, originally the work of the musician, and 
better still of the musician who restricted his sphere of 
action to vocal music, is now the domain of the poet. The 
poet in its etymological sense—the maker, the creator, 
not the rhyme monger; lines, with or without rhyme or 
alliteration, constitute the tailoring part of poetry; but 
the real poetry is the creating of the poem. If Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Othello had been written in prose 
instead of measured speech they would be poems just 
the same, while we all know of many poems that for all 


tn 


their exuberance of rhythms and rhymes are as dry asa | 


directory. The poet is the man who has eyes to see the 
events that pass around him, and has a heart to feel what 


pathos there is in them, and can therefore discern what is | 
worth recording and what is intrinsically unworthy of | 


recognition. The idea once secured, the modern poet 

must draw no more on words alone, but on words, music 

and the plastic arts, and make their intervention in the 

opera subservient to the must beautiful, true and impres- 
ve manifestation of his idea. 

it is very unlucky for the historian that history does not 
arrange its events in a way more clearly illustrative of 
the chain of causes and effects. This unavoidable incon- 
venience is particularly felt when one wishes to keep 
something like a chronological order in the intellectual 
and material development of an idea. Wagner expounded 
theoretically and practically his views nearly fifty years 
ago, and over thirty years ago he had already written and 
had partly produced those works of his which mark the 
highest degree of perfection 1t was in his power to give 
to the embodiment of his artistic ideal, and yet it is only 
of late years that we can detect the real influence of his 
theory in the essential constitution of the opera. 

Between the first appearance of Tannhduser and Lohen- 
grin and the real understanding of their composer's princi- 
ples we have no lesser works than Gounod’s, Massenet’s, 
Ambroise Thomas’, Verdi's second manner, and others 
which it would be useless to mention; that is, we have— 
minus Wagner's works, which have been slow in creeping 
into popularity—all the operas that formed the delight of 
opera-goers for the end of the first and beginning of the 
second half of our century. But, looking back at that rich 
period of operatic productions, one must ask: ‘‘ Do these 
operas represent an intrinsic part in the development of 
the modern opera, or are they only splendid individual 
efforts, manifestations of individual feelings, of taste, 
refinement, gracefulness, but without a true instinct ora 
clear knowledge of the form and means for the expression 
of a dramatic action?’’ One feels very much inclined to 
think that the latter is the case, and a sufficient proof of 
this may be found in the fact that Verdi and Massenet, in 
their later works, though always preserving their musical 
individuality and their characteristics, have both stepped 
into the track trodden first by Wagner. 

At the present day, though, the general public com- 
plains that there is not, as in the past, the great composer 
whose name was a household word from the palace to the 
cottage, yet those who look seriously into the matter must 
come to the conclusion that we are in reality richer in 
talent and in genius on the operatic stage than any other 
generation ever was; only the ideal to be reached has now 
taken such a superb flight that it stands far above the 
1eads of men who, fifty years ago, would have touched it 
by simply stretching out their hand. 

Without speaking of a phalanx of young talented men 
of which one reads in the papers, but whose works have 
not yet reached us—and some of whom are the authors of 
the words as well as of the music—but mentioning only 
names of men who have an established reputation, we can 
say: Massenet, Bruneau, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Puccini, 
Goldmark, Humperdinck, Stanford, Sullivan, Cowen, 
Mackenzie. Each of these composers has (if I may say) 
an individual individuality—each group has a national 
individuality—but all of them have only one aim—that 
of imparting additional interest and charm to a dramatic 


action by the help of music. No one of them tries any 
more to make the poem subservient to the exigencies of 
musical effects, but they literally make a musica] narra- 
| tive of a sweet or of a tragical story. ‘This we can see 
from the choice of the subjects and from their psychologi- 
cal treatment. Classicism is now banished from the 
| operatic stage; what drove classicism from the stage 
| ‘‘the grand historical drama ’’—is also banished in its 
| turn; the great modern tendency is toward realism. 
Realism is an exaggeration of truth as sentimentality is 
an exaggeration of sentiment. Realism, if indiscrimi- 
nately used, is deleterious to any form of art, and, more 
than to literature and painting, to music, whose essence 
is the ideal; but, however, realism is a safe starting point 
| toward the ideal. Man admires and receives his inspira- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| tion from heaven, but his feet stand on the solid ground. 


For so long as composers study human nature they are | 


sure to be true to themselves and to their fellow creatures; 


| to find the ideal of the real world is—as it has been the 


| case with the Nibelungen—the work of a genius, and we 
shall now gauge the amount of genius of an operatic com- 
poser, no more by the degree of freshness and prettiness 
of his melodies, no more by the charm of his orchestra- 


| tion or by the cleverness of his counterpoint, but by the 
| degree of truth he can give us freed from what is merely 
of the earth earthly. 

Thus the end of the nineteenth century sees the realiza- 


| tion of Wagner's musical drama, and in all appearance 
the trilogy, Meistersinger, Tristan and Parsifal, will 
remain for this century the nearest approach to a rational 
balance of the sister arts co-operating in the expression of 
|a dramatic action. But after the nineteenth century, 
| which will be over in four years, there will be a twentieth 





century, and there will be a generation which will have all 
the advantages of the light and truth bequeathed to them 
by a hundred years cf unequaled work. Will the genera- 
tions of the twentieth century accept the balance of the 
arts in the musical drama as determined by Wagner? It 
is very doubtful. Preposterous as it may seem, yet every- 
thing points to the possibility that the definite form of 
expression of a dramatic action which shall answer the 
feeling of a fresh and unbiased generation will come out 
from the form of the modern English popular drama, 
where, however roughly, the words represent the materia] 
part and the music the emotioual part of the action. 





Opera at the Academy. 
gpg CHENIER, a music drama in four 


acts, the book by Luigi Illica and the music by Um- 
berto Giordano, was produced at the Academy of Music 
last Friday night. It made a favorable impression. It is 
not a masterpiece, but it has its moments. The climax of 


the third act is full of blood and passionate stress. The last 


act is only a duo, and is very effective. The book is ex- | 


cellent. It has a literary flavor, and each act, with the 
exception of the second—the beginning is feeble—is a pic 
ture. The story relates of the love and death of the French 
poet, 4ndrea Chenier. He loves liberty, yet is slain by 


her servants; he loves Madeleine de Coigny, and she |} 


goes to the tumbril with him. 

There is an eighteenth century interior with Massenet- 
like music; a pretty pastorella suggests the trio of the 
Rhinedaughters ; there is an exterior with much Mascagni 


and Verdi; there is a tribunal scene, during which the 


music ranges from Ponchiello to Wagner, and the last 
duo has a little of everybody in it. Giordano is an eclectic. 
He has more temperament than originality. His orches- 


n 


tra is homophonic, full of glaring colors, crude, noisy and 





sometimes charming. His rhythms betoke 
pulse. He feels his situations keenly, and while he has not 
the formal sense he has ten times the dramatic instinct of 


ttle of the powde red peruke in 


Massenet. There is but] 
his score, but lots of fire and fury. The composer sees 
blood. 

The performance was fairly commendable. Durot sang 
the title réle. His voice is shaky, and he did not look like 
an ideal poet. For poetry he substituted brawn. Bona- 
plata-Bau was all fire and flame. She sang her solo in 
act three with ardor. She was applauded to the echo 
The hero of the evening was the baritone, Ughetto, who 
played the part of a servant turned “ Red,” a suitor for 
the heart of a patrician, and finally a repentant man. He 
sang with great fervor and acted with skill. Scalchi won 
favor by a warmly sung bit. The chorus was to be ap- 
mired, and there was one sinister solo, a baritone chanting 
a stave of the Marseillaise off stage, this being built on a 


ER. 13 


| sullen piano pedal point in the orchestra. It brought to 
ire of the Reign of 





us, as in a flash of light, a moving pict 
Terror. 

Maurice Grau, Mancinelli, the conductor; and the de 
| Reszkés sat ina stage box. In the house were Mantelli, 
Cremonini, Bevignani, Darclée, de Marchi, Anton Seidl 
| Bimboni and Walter Damrosch. 

Signor Tango conducted with unholy enthusiasm. He 
was dragged out before the prompter’s box, and bowed 
with a funny, epileptic nod. He is a talent. 

Andrea Chenier was repeated last Monday, and this 
evening it will be sung with the same cast that introduced 
Giordano's opera here on Friday night last. The program 
for Friday night and the Saturday matinée has not yet been 
announced. The New Imperial Opera Company after 
| leaving New York will sing in Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 


cago and San Francisco. 
& 








Letters for Artists. 


AIL matter awaits the following at ‘THE Musi 
CAL Courter office 


Miss Lillian Russell 
Mons. Emile Durer. 
Bronislaw Huberman. 
Priscilla Kate Arthur. 





Giuseppe Campanari. 
| HE well-known artist Giuseppe Campanari, 
| one of the baritones of the Metropolitan Opera 
| 


House Company, is not only a singer but also an accom- 





plished musician and a ‘cello virtuoso, who was formerly 
first ‘cellist at La Scala, Milan, and also played in the 
annual society concerts at Milan the quartets with Joa- 


chim, Wilhelmj and oth 





Mr. Campanari shou heard more frequently at the 


opera season this year han he was last Probably he was 





too succe season 


No Hats at the Opera.—The management of the 


Metropolitan Opera House respectfully ask that durin 





the coming season of grand opera ladies occupying seats in 
the orchestra will not wear hats during the performance. 
The Marsh Quartet.—The Marsh Quartet, of Syracuse 
N. Y., composed of the following ladies, Mrs. Geo. W 
Loop, Mrs. J. E. Harwood, Mrs. P. W. Button and Miss 
Carrie Keith, is an organization of which the music loving 
people of that city should certainly be proud. The 
ladies are some of the best known musicians in the city. 
Miss Lillian Russell Ill.—New Orleans, La., Noven 
ber 14, 1896.—Miss Lillian Russell broke down here to-day 
and was unable to sing to-night He rcompany presente 


The American Beauty without her She had cancelled he 





dates for a week, but specialists who have been called iz 
say that with rest she will be able to sing in Chicago in a 
week.— Herald. 

Mr. Bispham’s Plans.—Mr. David Bispham, the bari 
tone, who arrived on the Lucania, will make his operatic 
début in America at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Wednesday in Die Meistersinger. Mr. Bispham is a Phila 

} + + ; 


delphian, but has spent a number of years in London, 


where he has achieved an enviable reputation. His last 


visit here, three years ago, was unprofessional, but Mr 
| Damrosch persuaded him to sing in The Messiah twice 
| andonce with the Symphony Orchestra 





During the season Mr. Bispham will give some recitals 
in New York and vicinity, besides singing with the Oratorio 
Society in the Verdi Requiem on November 27 and 28 
Next Saturd 
Orpheus Club, of which 

Why Mr. Rogers Resigned.—There was genera 


d the Saturday anc 


will sing Philadelphia for t 





he is a member 


surprise among those who have enjoye 


Sunday afternoon band concerts on the Mall during the 


summer when it was known that Walter G. R 





nent, had sent in his resigna 





master of the Seventh Reg 





tion to Colonel Appleton 1e position of bandmaster of 


Regiment has been much sought, so few cou 





the Sever in 
understand Mr. Rogers’ action 
When I saw him, however, he said that he had conter 


plated resigning his position for six months, for he was 








tired of 
with the officers of the regiment were most cordial, but he 


the responsibilities of the work. His relations 


He had occupied the position for nearly 


wanted a change 
four years—since Bandmaster Cappa’s death—and now 


He has received offers from Sousa’s 


tl ganization. Un 


‘ 
1 
; 


wanted to travel 
Band, and he will probably join 
his successor is chosen Mr. Rogers wl 


the Seventh Regiment Band.—/Hera/d 
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1e to direct 
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Boston, Mass., November 15, 1896. 
ERHAPS it might be well for any villager to go 
to New York once a month. Avicenna, physician of 


| 


great authority, recommended monthly intoxication; or, | 
to borrow the stately words of Sir Thomas Browne, ‘* That | 


it is good to be drunk once a month, is a common flattery | 


of sensuality, supporting itself upon physick, and the 
healthful effects of inebriation.’’ 
did not agree with Avicenna; ‘‘ restraining his ebriety 
unto hilarity, and in effect making no more thereof than 
Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato; that is, 
a sober incalescence and regulated aestuation from 
wine.’’ Going to New York is to the musical villager as 
drunkenness to the patient of Avicenna; it induces “‘ alle- 
viation of spirits, resolution of superfluities, provocation 
of sweat,’’ and there are other commodities than those 
set down by Avicenna. 


7. 
* * 


‘‘Music in Boston ’’ this week is in reality ‘‘ Music in 
New York.’’ 


aa 
* *. 


A sensitive Bostonian who sits in Carnegie Hall must 
hang his head with shame at the thought of the shabby 
temples consecrated in his ‘own town to the service of the 
Muse. A celebrated violinist told me last week that he 
did not find the acoustic properties of Carnegie Hall espe- 
cially good; that the finest sounding board in this country 
is the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. But surely the 
acoustic properties of Carnegie Hall are far better than 
those of Music Hall, Boston. Consider, too, for a moment, 
oh, Bostonian, the steep stairs, uncomfortable to those of 
tranquil mind, a slaughter trap in case of fire or sudden 
panic. ‘‘ There are fire escapes,’’ you say. Yes, and 
they have been provided thoughtfully wih live electric 
wires, as an unfortunate man found to his cost when he 
tried to leave the hall this fall in search of food to sustain 
him during Mr. G. F. Williams’ memorable holding of the 
fort. Consider, I beg of you, the shabbiness of the hall, 
its pinched and starved condition, its ventilation or lack 
of ventilation, its pressing invitations to catarrh, pneu 
monia, consumption and the grave. Consider the bur- 
lesque organ, which is regarded by the owners of the hall 
1s good enough for the use of the Handel and Haydn. Is 
not such a superb organization as the Symphony Orches- 
tra worthy of a—at least, more decent home? 

Perhaps the audience in Carnegie Hall the evening of 
the 10th interested me as much as the concert. I do not 
refer to the presence of well-known musicians, singers, 
composers and pianists, some of whom were present for 
the purpose of seeing whether Rosenthal’s interpretations 
resemble their own. When I took my seat in the parquet, 
near the stage, I looked about and saw a Berlin audience. 
I heard the conversation of a Berlin audience. And I was 
obliged to pinch myself. ‘The temptation was irresistible 
to ask an usher, ‘‘ Where do the Christians sit?’”’ 

For there were faces like unto those drawn by Aubrey 
Beardsley in his Wagnerites. There were also radiant 
women, deep breasted, with the ‘‘ dark inscrutable eyes,"’ 
attributed to Jael by Lamb, who admired the Jewish 
female physiognomy—with trembling. There were eyes 
that showed the influence of sand and sun centuries be- 
fore Hudson crossed the Atlantic. I cannot dream of 
handsomer women than those who jeweled the hall that 
night. Their males sat by, sumptuous and proud. They 
wore their wives and daughters as they would wear rare 
gems. 

In listening tc Rosenthal they were apparently unmoved 


It is true that Averroes | 


—these transplanted Orientals—until there was an incredi- 
ble exhibition of digital dexterity. To me the peaked 
musical height reached by the pianist was in his perform- 
ance of the Berceuse of Henselt and the Barcarolle of 
Chopin. But the men and women in my ne'ghborhood 
were pleased in other fashions. A dazzling trill, the 
granitic foundation on which a cadenza was built, coun- 
terpoint designed by the difficulty of performance to 
startle and not ingenious or interesting in itself—by these 
their blood was fired. The haughty duchessin the days of 
Charles II. loved the rope dancer. To-day the passion of 
hysterical music lovers—chastened by the conventionali- 
ties of this period or repressed by correctly trained ushers 
—is often lavished upon Jacob Halls of the piano. Is it 
possible that a full blooded woman of horizon leaping 
Oriental descent can be fired by a miraculous performance 
of Liszt’s vulgar Masaniello fantaisie? There is not one 
spark of passion in the dirty, soulless thing. And re- 
member the crime of this vulgarity must be laid to Liszt, 
not to Auber; for in the opera the tunes serve well their 
purpose. 

Whenever there was sensuousness in the piano music— 
and there was very seldom even a touch of sensuousness 
in Rosenthal’s playing—it did not make its way and meet 
coming toward it a responsive message from those who 
outwardly seemed sensuous. 

Was this the fault of the pianist or the program? 

The program was not unlike one of the early novels of 
Disraeli. 

And I am inclined to believe that Rosenthal is under the 
control of the reasoning intellect, not dominated by the 
senses, not allowing them to appear in frankness or 
disguise. 

* . * 

THe MusicaL Courter has already published an elabo- 
rate and eloquent estimate or appreciation of Rosenthal’s 
piano playing that Tuesday night. I do not propose to 
discuss the characteristics of this particular performance, 
for Rosenthal is to play here with the orchestra and in 
recitals. 

7 ” * 

I confess I was disappointed in the orchestra under Mr. 
Damrosch. What squint-eyed star induced him to choose 
the dreary, long-winded, conservatory overture of Cheru- 
bini? Were the rehearsals with the pianist insufficient? 
In the concerto by Schytte—the first movement of which 
is fresh, imposing, original—the accompaniment was 
ragged, unsympathetic, a distraction rather than a sup- 
port. And in the Hungarian fantasy of Liszt Mr. Dam- 
rosch seemed to have no sense of rhythm. The flabbiness 
of the accompaniment in this respect threw into bolder 
relief the rhythmic strength of Rosenthal. 

And at such a concert the grotesque performance of 
Bach's gavot actually met with favor! It was amusing, I 
admit, and Bach is seldom humorous, although he did 
compose a Coffee cantata. Perhaps the element of sur- 
prise inspired the applause. Does Mr. Damrosch really 
plume himself upon such performances? If the report is 
true that he is at work on a comic opera he should intro- 
duce the gavot, but to be sure of laughter he should con- 
duct it. 

* = * 

The ‘first opera that I ever heard was in the Academy of 
Music, New York. Carlotta Patti was the Queen of Night 
in the Magic Flute. Hermanns, Habelmann, Pauline 
Canissa were in the cast. It must have been in 1868. 
The Academy of Music, now unfashionable and hope- 
lessly ‘‘ down town,’’ seemed to me last Friday as it did 
nearly thirty years ago—a noble building for opera. In 
top gallery or on the floor, no matter where you sit, the 
musical fluid of the singer enwraps you. 

Nor were you oppressed last Friday night by the ultra- 
fashionable in numbered, ticketed boxes. Opera is the 
sport of fashion. It is not pleasant, however, to see a 
performance turned into a social function. 

Theoretically, of course, it is all wrong for our Italian 
citizens to interrupt the progress of an opera by wild ap- 
plause. Theoretically, of course, it is all wrong for a singer 
to acknowledge this applause by dropping the part and by 
smirkings and bowings. When you are one of such an 
audience it is wiser to join in the applause than to look 
about with a carved, discouraging sneer. After all we are 


inclined to-day to take opera too seriously, to hunt for 
ethical meanings, symbolism, philosophy, psychology, 
and everything except simple enjoyment. 


* 
7 * 


Do you know anything about the story of Giordano’s 
second opera, Regina Diaz, Naples, 1894? It is said to 
be in two acts, and it was produced at the Mercadante; 
but I cannot find out anything else, except the reported 
failure of the work. 

Although Mala Vita (Rome, February 21, 
never been given in the United States, reviews of perform- 
ances of it in Vienna and Berlin have crossed the water 
and whetted curiosity. The story is very likely too 
strong for American stomachs. And yet the scene must 
be overwhelming when the courtesan flouted by the man 
who, to carry out a grateful vow, had sworn to marry her, 
and by all the smug, respectable and fashionably disso- 
lute, crawls, despairing, broken-hearted, to the shameful 
door that is the only door of refuge. La Traviata is heard 
without protest because the heroine wears diamonds, and 
The Cristina of Mala Vita 


1892) has 


is genteel in life and death. 
is an impossible person, a gutter trull. 


* 
+ * 


Giordano’s Andrea Chénier, as given at the Academy 
of Music the 13th, stirred me mightily. The gallant 
colonel defied Augury, Friday and the number 15. I am 
grateful to him for his courage. 

In that grim novel, Uncle Silas 
suffering from a moral or physical twinge, repeats two 
lines of Chénier, in which the poet longs for the dolorous 
night to pass away. ‘These lines gave me a more vivid 
idea of a being named Chénier than did the impersonation 
last week ot Mr. Durot, the tenor, with the wabbling, 


the old reprobate, 


palsied voice. 

The libretto of Illica, who wrote the text for Samara's 

Martire, is a triumph in a difficult art. Even in the trans- 
lation it reads well—from Gerard's address to the sofa, 

‘‘complacent listener to vapid speeches made to dameg 
t 


upon his heart,"’ to 


Chénier’s verses in prison and in sight of Death. The 
story in bare outline thrills, and the detail of the narrator 
Gérard is the true hero 


mature by their tame gallant, hand 


accentuates, does not distract. 
is sharply drawn. 


His character His soliloquy, with 
which the opera opens, strikes the keynote of the tragedy 
Without a measure of music the third act would be ex 
tremely effective. Witness the soliloquy of Gérard, the 
scene between him and J/ade/eine, the speech of the lat 
ter, the episode of Madelon’s sacrifice, the horrid joy of 
the blood-thirsty mob. 
I heard some say 
True, librettos are not common in which there are allu- 
‘that English villain, 


‘‘ There is too much history in it. 


sions to the encyclopedia and 
Pitt;’’ but Illica has here vitalized history, and not pre- 
sented a political pamphlet or a volume of historical memoirs 
to the composer and the stage manager. Here is an 
example of realism that is not photographic and dead. 


o 
* * 


The music of Giordano is first of all intense His 
melody is not a vein worked in the interest of singing 
stockholders. Are the ultra-modern Italians incapable of 
old-fashioned yet ever new sustained cantabile? Or do 
they from fidelity to theory turn their backs on it? I re- 
member orchestral effects, orchestral phrases, in this 
opera; but when I try to recollect airs or duets, strains of 
Verdi and Wagner jostle each other, although they are 
marked ‘‘ Giordano.’’ In the orchestra, however, and in 
melodramatic music this young Italian speaks with his 
How striking, how sagacious 
A Giordano of 


own authoritative vwuice. 
is his use of the chorus in the third act! 
the forties would have had the chorus singing denuncia- 
tory unison at poor Chénier. Meyerbeer would have 
written something that, arranged for four hands, would 
have impressed in parlors. Giordano is emphatically a 
child of this generation. 

There were orchestral effects that provoked goose flesh. 
The whole French Revolution was in that careless singing 
of the Marseillaise. Do you remember, Mr. Editor, that 
monotone delivered while the drums went across the back 
of the stage? 

It seems to me that the ultra-modern Italians will soon 


speak the strongest word in opera. The wheel revolves 


From Italy to France opera made its way, Germany shaped 











THE DANNREUTHER QUARTETTE 


(Organized 1885), 
ELEVENTH SEASON, 1896-97, 
segs to announce that the usual number of THREE 
CONCERTS of Classical Chamber Music will be given at 
Carnegie Hall (Chamber Music Hall) on the evenings of 
The Quartette will Thursday, November 19, 1896, 
have the assistance Thursday, January 21, 1897, 
of Bi Thursday, March 11, 1897. 
Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther and Mr. Howard Breckway, Pianists, 
Tickets now ready, to be had at the music stores of 
E. Schuberth & Co. and G. Schirmer. 
Por engagements and business communications address 
MR, GUSTAV DANNREUTHER, care Mr. G. Schirmer, 
33 Union Square, New York City. 


FRED. FIELD 
BULLARD, 


TEACHER OF 
HARMONY and 
.-- COMPOSITION. 


The modern methods used by 
/ Mr. BULLARD enable him to teach 
Harmony in the most thorough 
manner in less than one month ot 
daily lessons. 


22 PINCKNEY ST, 
BOSTON. 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 EAST 62d STREET, NEW YORK, 
Formerly 37 East 68th Street. Near Madison Avenue 


Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Musical Director. 





All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most advanced, receive a uniform, excellent and systematic instruc 
tion in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty. Fall Term begins Monday, 
September 7. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time. 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 

part of the city Professor Scharwenka will instruct same at his 
| private studio at Steinway Hall. Applications please address 
| to EMIL GRAMM, 35 Fast 62d Street, New York. 
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a necessarily conventional thing for modern purposes; hot 
Southern blood will quicken German thoughtlessness. 
The wheel goes round and round. 


* 
- * 


The performance surprised me in several ways. I was 
unprepared for the vocal and dramatic ability of the bari- 
tone Ughetto. The fresh-voiced admirably drilled chorus 
vas a revelation. I was impressed by the-fire and knowl- 
edge of the young conductor, Tango, who played on the 
excellent orchestra as on an eagerly responsive instru- 
ment. Seldom have I observed small parts so well taken 
by competent men and women—the J/a/hieu of Borelli, 
forexample. The tragic simplicity and pathos of Scalchi 
were of overwhelming effect. 


* 
* * 


And this Andrea Chénier is only one of several operas 
that excite the discussion of the musicians and amateurs 
of Europe. One of these has been actually produced in 
New York, produced with marked attention to stage man- 
agement. ‘l’o me such a performance is worth more than 
a gala production of Faust or the Huguenots with an 

ideal cast."’ The box office without doubt pronounces 
another opinion. Puitie HALe. 

> 
Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, Mass., November 14, 1896. 

Miss Emma Hosford, whose coarming studio is in the 
Pierce Building, is a pupil of Mr. Georg Henschel, of 
London, and Monsieur Alfred Giraudet, of Paris. Her 
letters from both these masters are very flattering in their 
praise of her ability as a teacher as well as singer. With 
Mr. Henschel she made a study of English and German 
Lallads and oratorio, while with Monsieur Giraudet she 
levoted her time to the study of opera and French songs. 
In her teaching Miss Hosford gives special attention to 
the posing of the voice, in which she has had unusual 
success with her pupils. Outside of Boston she has a 
large class in Northampton. Miss Hosford was heard at 
a number of musicals last winter in and about Boston, 
ind already has many engagements for the season. In 
Providence last year, when she sang before the Rhode 
Island Women’s Club, Miss Hosford was overwhelmed 





with compli ts about her beautiful voice and her style 
of singing 

Homer A. Norris has just had a set of songs published 
by the John Church Company, Chicago. One or two of 
these songs have been sung from the manuscript and 
proved immediate successes. Mr. Norris’ book, Practical 
Harmony on a French Basis, has been so well received 
that he is now working on a book of Strict Counterpoint, 
on the same lines. Mr. Norris has arranged his classes 
this winter in a way that gives him more time to devote 
to writing and composition. Among his pupils who are 
making names for themselves as composers are Arthur 
Farwel] and John Marshall. Upon a recent tour Seidl 
played at one of his concerts the andante of an unfinished 
suite by Arthur Farwell, and was so pleased with the 
work that he will use it in programs this winter. Mr. 
Farwell is a very young man, and has studied with Mr. 
Norris for about three years. John Marshall has recently 
finished an Episcopal service, which is to be published at 
once, 

Eliot Hubbard will give a concert on Monday afternoon, 
November 30, in Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple Building. 
Most of the songs will be sung here for the first time. Mr. 
Hubbard has a large collection of songs that have never 
been heard in this country, so the program will undoubt- 
edly be most interesting. In the early part of December 
Mr. Hubbard will be heard in concert in New York city. 

About 150 responded to the invitation of Mrs. Gertrude 
Franklin on Thursday noon to be present at Bumstead 
Hall, when her pupil, Mrs. Marion Titus, a young singer 
who has not yet come before the general public, sang. 
The program, which included Gli angui d’inferno, from 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, occupied only about half an hour, 
but it was a rare treat to hear sucha voice. Mrs. Titus 
has a phenomenal voice, warm, sweet, pure, flexible, run- 
ning up to a very high pitch, with a compass of three 
octaves, and in the Magic Flute song she sang F sharp 
above high C with perfect ease. It is simply wonderful 
what Mrs. Franklin's training has done for that voice. It 
is not more than a year since Mrs. ‘litus began studying 


with her, and those who heard Mrs. Titus sing a year ago 
realize what good method and study—hard work for both 
teacher and pupil—have accomplished. She has always 
had the wonderful range, but the quality is entirely 
changed from what it was a year ago. Mrs. Franklin is to 
be congratulated upon her work, and it would seem that 
Mrs. Titus has a brilliant future before her. Mrs. John L. 
Gardner, Mrs. Emily Selinger, Miss Anna S. Robbins, 
Captain and Mrs. Jackson, Miss Elizabeth Hay Ahl, Miss 
Going, Mr. C. H. Bond, Miss Fanny Greene, Mr. William 
Apthorp, Mr. Sanford, Miss Eager, Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. 
Clayton Johns, Mr. Wm. Heinrich, Mr. George Stewart, 
Mr. Emil Mollenhauer, Miss Brazier, Mr. Wack, Miss 
Marianna Guild and Mr. Howard ‘Ticknor were among 
those present. Mrs. Roger Wolcott expected to attend, 
but at the last moment sent regrets. 

Mrs. Edna Hall is arranging fora series of pupils’ re- 
citals, to be given through the winter. Her daughter, 
Marguerite Hall, who is one of her pupils, may come over 
from New York to be present at the first one. 

The B. F. Wood Music Company has just issued a 
series ot delightful new songs by Meyer-Helmund. They 
are the choicest of his latest works, and are of more -han 
usual interest. They all have English as well as German 
words. The English settings are mostly by Mr. Paul 
England, and, unlike many of the American editions of 
German songs, the words are written to fit the music, 
rather than to keep to the strict translation. 

Perhaps the one that was most especially pleasing was 
the song entitled The Dream that Lived. This isa fine 
song and is published for high, medium and low voice, 
being equally suitable for a lady or gentleman. It is in 
the well-known style of Meyer-Helmund, and will make 
a very successful concert number. The climax at the 
close is most effective. 

The song entitled Unrest is a gem, with a beautiful 
melody not at all difficult to sing and decidedly pleasing. 
The Dolly's Doctor is a taking little song with a moral 
which most husbands will appreciate. Among the series 
are two vocal duets, entitled This and That, and The 
Stork. Both of these duets have very bright words, the 
second one dealing with the German fairy tale of the 
stork. 

Miss Lillian Shattuck returned from Europe a week or 
so ago, afteran absence of four months. She took sev 
eral of her pupils abroad with her, and has left two of 
them studying in Berlin. At the examination for the 
violin class at the Hochschule there were forty-eight appli- 
cants, her pupil, Eric Holt, being the forty-eighth one to 
play. Forty-four of these applicants passed the examina- 
tion, Dut there were only ten vacancies in the six violin 
classes at the school. As Eric Holt was one of the ten 
who zot in, Miss Shattuck naturally feels elated at his 
success. Miss Shattuck and a couple of friends are going 
over to New York to hear Halir at his first concert. 

Miss Suza Doane has moved to the Pierce Building, an- 
other member of the musical colony established there. 
Last summer Miss Doane played at Richfield Springs 
with Albert Gerard-Thiers, with great success. This 
winter she will be heard in recitals in Boston, New York 
and Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Annie Gilbreth Cross is teaching in Providence on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of each week, and has a large 
class. A course of chamber concerts is to be given at 
the Providence Art Club, under her direction, supported 
by private subscription. Mrs. Cross receives visitors in- 
formally at her Boston music room in the Pierce Buftld- 
ing, Copley Square, on Saturday afternoons. 

There have been a number of changes in studios this 
fall, among them being that of Mr. Clarence E. Hay, 
who has taken a large room in the building at 154 Tre- 
mont street. The outlook from this room is delightful, 
overlooking the Common and Beacon Hill. Mr. Hay has 
fitted the room up in a most artistic manner, and there is 
much to interest, apart from the musical side of the 
studio. His time is so occupied that it is difficult to get 
more than a passing glimpse of the room between lessons, 
but then that is a good fault to find. 

Miss Julia Wyatt finds many of the English translations 
of German songs o sunmusical for singing that she has 
retranslated nearly all the standard songs she uses for her 
pupils. 


Mr. John C. Manning, pianist, will play at Mrs 


Sprague’s concert on Tuesday evening. This will be 
Mr. Manning's first appearance with an orchestra. 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney, the celebrated basso, following 
the example of such distinguished artists as Santley, Sims 
Reeves, Faure, Stockhausen and others, has decided to 
devote a part of his time to teaching. Mr. Whitney 
brings to his teaching a magnificent method, and all the 
benefits of his long experience as an artist in opera, con 
cert and oratorio. Heis to America what Santley is to 
England, and is the only teacher in the United States who 
has an international reputation as one of the greatest 
artists of his time. Mr. Whitney does not retire from the 
concert stage, but devotes only a portion of his time to 
teaching. 

Mrs. Harry Carleton Slack has been ngaged as soprano 
of the Meeting House Hill Church. 

Mr. F. W. Wodell's studio, in the Pierce Building, was 
crowed on Tuesday evening when that clever baritone 
and teacher gave the first of a series of lecture recitals. 
Hle had the assistance of Miss Marie 'T. Nichols, violinist, 
and Miss Emelie Louise Waitt, pianist. The program 
was well chosen, the songs, all by American composers, 
being admirably contrasted as to style, and the singer's 
delivery of them was artistic. Twonew songs by Mr 
Homer A. Norris, Thou Art So Like a Flower, and Jessie, 
Dear (MSS.), and one by Mr. Wodell, My Lady, also in 
manuscript, gave special interest to the occasion. Mr. 
Wodell's lecture upon Vocal Art was well thought out and 
reasoned, although it is quite probable that certain of the 
lecturer's statements failed of full acceptance by some of 
the well-known music lovers present. Mr. Wodell was 
the recipient of warm congratulations for his singing. 

A successful concert was given November 9 at the 
Taunton Academy of Music, under the direction of Mr 
Frank M. Davis, of Boston. This academy 1s a branch of 
the Copley Square School of Music, a well-known institu- 
tion of this city. Mr. Davis’ advanced pupils who played 
were enthusiastically received, and showed the result of 
their training. Mr. Davis was assisted by Mr. Wulf Fries 
and Mr. Clarence Hay. The program was good and 
carried out in a finished manner. 

Miss Anna Miller Wood sang four groups of songs at 
the recital in Newton Centre November 11, two of them 
being English, one German and one French. 

The advanced pupils of the Daudelin School of Music 
will give a recital November 19. 

Mrs. Harita C. Chester will sing at a concert to be given 
within the next fortnight. 

Miss Jessie R. Axtell, of the New England Conserva- 


tory of Music, is giving instruction in choral singing at 
Punahou School, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. Henry C. Lahee, secretary of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, 1s receiving many invitations to 
repeat his lecture on Sea Chanties before the women's 


clubs in the vicinity of Boston. He takes with hima 





chorus of from ,six to sixteen sailors, who render these 
songs in the most realistic manner. Mr. Lahee’s experi- 
ences as a member of a well-known musical family, and 
as a sailor in many parts of the world, have given him 
exceptional authority on this interesting phase of music 

Mrs. Agnes Snyder-Crocker's pupils will give a recital 
this afternoon at 3 o'clock, when selections from many 
well-known com posers will be played. Miss Tilly O. 
Smith, of Lexin:zton, will be one of the soloists 

For several years the management of the New England 
Conservatory of Music has been quietly at work arrang- 
ing ways and means for the successful development of an 
American school of opera. These plans have been so far 
perfected that they can now be given to the public in par- 
tial detail. They are somewhat as follows 

The conservatory will open next week a carefully or 
ganized schcol or department of opera under Max Hirsch 
feld, conductor of the Castle Square opera. By permis- 
sion of General Director J. J. Jaxon and the management 
of the Castle Square organization, with which enterprise 
the new operatic school will be in thorough harmony, Mr. 
Hirschfeld will be assisted by competent dramatic instruct 
ors, and the vocal instruction preparatory for the operatic 
school will be in charge of Augusto Rotoli, Charles A. 
White and William L. Whitney. The conditions of ad 
mission are that applicants must pass vocal examinations 
also examinations in sight singing and lyric action. They 


must possess general ability for operatic work. Pupils 
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with voices below a given standard of cultivation or ability 
will not be accepted. 

‘he rehearsals of the New Bedford Choral Association 
for the season of 1896-7 will commence on Tuesday even- 
ing, December 8. 

The works to be sung are Elijah, Arminus and Tale of 
the Viking. 

The Cecilia announces its concerts for the current sea- 
son as follows: Friday evening, December 4, 1896, The 
Spectre’s Bride, A. Dvorak; a cantata for soprano, tenor 
and bass solos, chorus and orchestra, Mrs. Etta Kileski 
Bradbury, soprano; Mr. George J. Parker, tenor; Mr. 
Max Heinrich, bass; Thursday evening, February 4, 1897, 
miscellaneous program, including the Rose of Avontown, 
new cantata for women’s voices by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; 
Mrs. Julie L. Wyman and Mr. George W. Proctor wiil 
assist the club; Friday evening, March 12, 1897, Missa 
Solemnis, Beethoven; soprano to be announced; Miss 
Lena Little, alto; Mr. Frederick Smith, tenor; Mr. Arthur 
Beresford, bass; Mr. Franz Kneisel, solo violin, with or- 
chestra; Thursday evening, April 29, 1897, miscellaneous 
program, assisting artists to be announced. 





Music in Milan. 
MILAN, Italy, October 12, 1896. 
OT content with the attractive interior of the 
N Lirico Theatre, Signor Sonzogno has been busily 
occupied all summer with carpenters and painters, uphol- 
sterers and men of artistic tastes, combining efforts to 
make the Lirico a theatrical gem and a sight in itself. 

Four large paintings, representing the various epochs 
of drama, from its birth to its present development, fill 
the dome with rich color effects. These have been exe- 
cuted by Brignoli, one of the best pieces of work of the 
kind in Italy, but probably will become rusty and faded 
with age before its value is appraised, according to the 
custom of arts; until one is called upon to use his wild 
imagination in supplying missing members and patches of 
pigment the work is not ripe for interest or criticism. 

The theatre is lighted by a myriad of small stars, each 
with its incandescent light, in the centre of the dome, giv- 
ing not only a most charming effect, but distributing a 
soft, harmonious light throughout the house, a great im- 
provement to a ponderous chandelier in the centre, which 
not only puts one’s eyes out, but also cuts off all stage 
effects for those seated in alto, a common instance in this 
country. Especially in La Scala Sonzogno has many 
valuable improvements and ideas, giving his theatre great 
advantages, but has overlooked the acoustics, which im- 
portant feature, though better than last year, is still lack- 
ing much. 

As La Scala does not need the attention of Sonzogno 
this year, he gives the Lirico more of his time and atten- 
tion, with most gratifying results. The theatre was 
opened September 20 with the Godard opera La Vivan- 
diére. French subject, French artists, all of a sentiment 
patriotic, not appealing to the Italians. 

The Viévandzére, Jeanne Bayer, much heralded, was a 
great disappointment. A lady of great histrionic ability, 
but with a voice that would be entirely impossible if it were 
not for the top register; as it was there were many 
moments when she could not be regarded with other than 
pity. After a great career in the great metropolis, Paris, 
what a pity that she should run the risk of an Italian 
audience at the close of her career! Ruined artists, espe- 
cially French, must not expect clemency in a Milan 
theatre. Bonci, the tenor, in an inferior, insipid part, 
was well encored in his aria—well merited. After the 
third performance Godard’s work was put aside, 

The second opera was La Navarraise, of Massenet, 
given one night at the Scala last year. With Frandin and 
Di Luccia it was so coldly received, in spite of Masse- 
net’s cordial approval of its execution, that it was not 
thought best to produce it a second time, waiting until 
this fall season to reproduce it with a heavier cast and 
more elaborate mise-en-scéne. 

This time De Nuovina, as Anita, gave a more powerful, 





sympathetically complete reading of the part, making 
that terrible tragedy so felt that the wild hysteria and 
death of Anzta, as she falls prostrate across the body of 
Araguil, turned her spellbound listeners to goose flesh 
and cold shudders. What a horrible creation of an un- 
healthy brain is that libretto, and the soul of music is 
entirely lacking. 

Shouting, wild declamation, discharge of musketry, all 
that tears the nerves and deafens the hearing—a most 
complete work of its kind—but bad morally and musically. 
Metellio was a strong Aruguz/, a man of limited vocal 
resources, but every inch of him an artist. Dufriche 
made an imposing general, and made himself effectually 
heard among the cannon shots—which means noise and 
credit to his powerful lungs, and probably a sore throat 
the morning after. That this gender of opera may have 
a short life! 

As great a distress and anguish as is La Navarraise, as 
great a delightful piece of comedy is Il Maestro di Capella, 
by Paér, written 120 years ago, full of life and action, and 
each ridiculous situation well understood by the celebrated 
baritone Pini-Corsi. In this man’s work we have the old 
school voice and production—a large mellow voice reach- 
ing from E below to A flat above, the entire register as 
natural and free from forcing or any trickery. Agile, 
like a woman, and a splendid presence, even if perhaps 
too small in stature—a man born for his vocation, and 
always as sure of success in whatever part he appears 
as Father Time. He has already sung at Covent Garden 
several seasons. That his head might be turned to 
America’s coast! The opera is quite similar in its ensem- 
ble to Rossini’s Barbier di Seviglia—a story of a music 
teacher, who has an idea that, like others even in those 
days, his genius as a composer is God-given, and 
after directing one of his overtures makes his pretty 
servant into an opera singer, and marries her after she 
consents to abandon a young countryman who has been a 
devoted and arduous admirer for a long period. The 
sub-director, Marino, a young man of twenty-two, made 
his appearance with this opera, making a great impression 
with his interpretation and talented youth. 

The third opera was put on October 10, The Mignon, 
which is an old standby with the Milanese public. In 
this the tenor Boncé made such a success as has not been 
witnessed for many operatic seasons. A pure, high tenor, 
beautiful quality, and a mezzo voce as free as the lark. 
His artistic nature and understanding of his work are 
most apparent. He was scarcely able to sing a phrase 
without deafening applause. With most generous will- 
ingness did he repeat three of his arias, drawing the per- 
formance into Sunday a. m., when at the close of the last 
act there was such a willingness to remain in the theatre 
all night manifested by the public as at least to guarantee 
the gold coin for l'impresario for as many performances 
of Mignon as shall be billed. This young man will surely 
make a grand name for himself if he does not spoil him- 
self by injudicious use. Even the old wiseacres are look- 
ing back to old memorable days for a comparison. 

Madame Simonnet as ./ignon did not make a favorable 
impression. Her medium 1s very sadly placed, and voice 
very uneven. She is another French woman who is of 
questionable merit vocally, who has come here to shed 
tears. The /i/ina of Signora Martelloni was a good piece 
of work, although she was not over confident in her aria 
Ji son Titana, being rather too high and too heavy for 
her mezzi. 

Rodolfo Farrari is a man who favors all his friends and 
brother artists. It is a great pleasure and piece of good 
fortune to link your fate with his, when he is directing, 
for in turn the gods have graced him with the rarest quali- 
ties of a conductor. He has the greatest control of his 
men, a finish and crispness to his work, the truth of his 
composer and his own refined taste, as delicate as lace and 
as firm and strong as the stroke of a hammer. He isa 
great and just favorite in Milan and works hard to make 
his name. His laurels are well earned. The overture 
of Mignon was a masterpiece, and had to be repeated 
even a second time. We have before us Manon, with 








Sibyl Sanderson, who is now attending rehearsals, 
living at Hotel Continental in great luxury. ‘The beautiful 
American woman will have her hands full. ‘This is nota 
New York, nor Paris, nor St. Petersburg public, but peo- 
ple who hiss through keys if necessary to show the 
amount of their disapproval. G. E. D. 


Gertrude May Stein. 
ERTRUDE MAY STEIN, prima donna con- 
Gj tralto, a singer whose superb voice and rarely intelli- 
gent musical equipment sustain her at the head of he: 
profession in America, enters upon her present season with 
a longer list of engagements than ever before. The pres- 
ent month, although early, has yet kept Miss Stein actively 
busy, and the further outlook for this sterling artist is 
largely booked, while there are several negotiations pend 
ing. 

To-day, the 18th inst., Miss Stein gives a regular song 
recital at the Brooklyn Art Institute. On the 20th she 
sings with the Arions in Providence in Samson and Delilah 
The réle of De/7/ah well fits the warm, rich glow of Miss 
Stein’s voice and her ardent, musical temperament. Ove: 
and over has she been re-engaged for Providence, one of 
the most captious musical cities within ready hail of New 
York. She is the one artist who has had this preferencce 
shown her, but it is the same with various other cities, 
among them Hartford, where she has been also re-engaged 
many consecutive times. 

All those who know Miss Stein's exquisite voice and 
ished art, and they are widely known, know also that 
this artist is at her best in large works, particularly of the 
oratorio school ; but Miss Stein is also a convincingly sym- 
pathetic and soulful lyric artist, a past mistress of German 
Lieder, and a most musicianly and feeling exponent of the 
more modern and difficult songs of Brahms, Dvord4k, 
Tschaikowsky and others. To this lyric side of her art 
Miss Stein has recently begun to give specific attention, 
and her performance in larger works has been interspersed 
with some delightful song recitals. These song recitals 
she will continue to make a feature of her art, and it is to 
be hoped she may be heard in at least one in New 
York this season. Her programs are planned with 
cious taste and care, with proper attention to contrast, and 
always with due recognition of the American composer, a 
group of home songs of the best make always finding its 
place in her recitals and always being delivered with a 
superior intelligence and charm which should make the 
heart of the American song writer glad 

That Miss Stein does not save herself the following pro- 
gram recently delivered at Oberlin will show, while giving 
a certain idea of the character of her selections. Despite 
its length the audience were not satisfied until they had 
encores, but as Miss Stein has abundant voice and 
always wholly sure of it, she can afford what would prove 
an impossible tax to other singers 
Lascia chio pianga (Rinaldo) Sdecensbrevesvoussne ° 
Ich grolle nicht.... trey 
Du bist wie eine Blume... - ...........s.e0 ° , ‘ humann 
Spring night ) 
Thy Beaming Eyes 
O Jey of Youth 
Early Love....... ' 

Der Engel...... 
Im Treibhaus en ; Wag 


Traume. 
Reverie.... ‘ Oe Ober ens cee cececestecesoes 
| ee oceeererecesoce 
Where Blooms the Rose jutshsecweyeeeas Clayton Joh 
In Springtime.... icte 
a ge err cans eesvccces sunge 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt.. , 
Thro’ the Still Night............ ,- 
Early in December Miss Stein gives a recital at Wells 
College, in which, together with some choice numbers of 
Brahms and Dvor&k, she will also be heard in a post- 
humous song of Gounod never before sung in this country. 
Earlier still she will sing with the Apollo Club, Boston, a 
fine group of songs, when the other soloist will be Carl 
Halir. On December 2 she will sing with the Doring 
Band, Troy, N. Y., and later will make a tour of some ex- 
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tent throughout the leading cities of the West, in a series | 


of exclusively Brahms recitals given in conjunction with 
Carl Wolfsohn, the pianist, of Chicago. 

These Brahms recitals are destined to be a matter of im- 
portant and successful musical interest. By her musicianly 
qualities Miss Stein is expressly fitted to interpret Brahms, 
and the novelty of a well-delivered, complete Brahms 
recital should appeal to lovers of good musical art with re- 
sults as prosperous as artistic. In the Brahms répertoire 
there are two exquisite songs with viola obligato. To hear 
these will be a genuine treat. 

Miss Stein in addition to her public work is daily in- 
programs rare flavor, 


creasing of 


novelty and variety may be duly expected as the result. 


her repertory, and 
} ) 








Capital and Labor. 
ELL, McKinley ts elected, and that is now a 


fact. It is a good thing our Constitution demands 
that the President of the United States must be American 
éorn, or we should have an imported President, as we 
have imported everything else, and no American would 
ever get into the Presidential chair. There is a fine feeling 
of patriotism pervading the air at present, and a fiery spirit 
of Americanism has been aroused in the national breast 

This spirit does not pervade musical art, however, al- 
though it does most other things. Artists must come from 
Europe to be thought anything of, or, if they are American 
artists of the first rank, they must go to Europe and make 
a reputation before they will be acknowledged as such at 
home. 

A few years ago our American painters had a hard time 
Ricl 


men would have a few photographs on their walls, such as 


of it, and no one dared to buy pictures by them. 


Landseer’s ‘‘ Deer,” or they would go abroad and pay large 
sums for poor copies of pictures by the great masters, 
rather than get a really charming bit by an American 
artist. They did not venture to trust their own taste and 
buy a thing because they liked it, for fear of being ridi- 
culed by some art connoisseur for their 1gnorance. 

Since our school of American painters has established a 


reputation in Paris, however, all that is‘changed, and if a 
man sees an American picture nowadays which takes his 
fancy, and he has the means to purchase it, he does so 
Why not 


an unhappy fish squirming on 


without the slightest misgivings. The colored 


print of a boiled lobster, or 
a dish, or a plate of wooden looking grapes or cherries, 
which used to decorate the dining room walls of the rich 








and form such a wretched pendant to velvet carpets, « 
No taste 
will have such eyesores where he is obliged to gaze at 


glass and silver, are things of the past. man of 
them three times a day, at least, in these advanced days. 
It is still the dark ages with young American pianists of 
talent and training, and hardly can they get an appearance 
with orchestra unless backed up by influence and money. 
to the 
young girls we have educated for the concert stage when 


I often ask myself what is be future of all 
there isn't any concert stage for them to appear on, unless 
they have the capital which is necessary to buy them a 
chance to show what they can do? Before they can ven- 
ture to aspire to play with orchestra they must first serve 
a long apprenticeship of playing for nothing in charitable 
concerts, or they must strain their slender pockets to give 
piano recitals at their own expense. 

The only way to make a reputation is ts appear fre- 


quently in public. To get engagements one must have a 


these | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


might not be thought so should their names be written 
plain ‘* Mrs.” 
smell as sweet by any other name”? We know it wouldn't; 
not in musical circles, anyhow. 

Fortunately, in the rising generation our national honor 
bids fair to be redeemed. Some little pianistic buds are 
flowering out, as Miss Jessie Shay, Miss Julie Geyer, Miss 
Gussie Cottlow and Miss Laura Sanford. We hope that 
they all they into 


,” 


when get married will not turn 
‘* madames 
Meanwhile, young pianists of the future, you must real- 
ize that capita/ is necessary to crown your labor, and that 
without money it will take you years to make a reputation 
Amy Fay. 
66 West Fifty-sixth Street. 


Nina Bertini Humphrys 
ISS NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 


recent operatic successes have been matter of wide 








whose 


popular interest and recognition, is one of those singers 
who by unaided effort and on pure merit alone have worked 





»y Marceau Francisce 


NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS. 


Photc San 


their way to thefront. Born in Ireland, Miss Humphrys is 
naturally endowed with much of the sympathy, mobility 
and dramatic aptitude of the Celtic race. Her education 
was pursued in France, Germany and Italy to the extent of 
leaving Miss Humphrys mistress of four languages, all of 
which she speaks with fluency. 

Her voice is a lyric soprano, of breadth, volume, good 
range, and remarkable flexibility, Miss Humphrys pos- 
sesses a trill of unusually facile brilliancy 
consists of twenty-four grand operas (aside from oratorios), 


Her repertory 


Why does Shakespeare say ‘‘ a rose would 


17 


Her witt 


eing the m« 


managed with considerable skill ar curacy scenes 


Romeo were magnificent, the 
Town Tatk, San Francisco 


balcony scene perhaps st 


pleasing: July 78, 180t 
the performance of last evening was 


Bertini Humphrys The 


That Dear Land was charmingly sung 


One of the strongest points ir 
impersonation of the titk 


Knowest Th u 


the role by 


popular solo 





gaining a well deserved encore, but Miss Humphrys’ very best work 
was showr the boudoir scene of the s« nd act.—FAxvamin San 
Francisco, July 21, 18ot 

Nina Bertini Humphrys has improved and developed remarkably 
since we heard her; her voice has grown fuller and cleare and 
rounder and more gracefully controlled. It blended charn y 





the pictu 





ngly indeed, and 


Chronicle 


with the tenor, especially charm 


music alike were effective San Francis 


Nina Bertini Humphrys may feel gratified that she pleased the 


audience in the great role of Marguerite. She sang with true and 





earnest feeling, and in the Jewe) Song displayed not nly graceful 
execution, but great discretion in a simple rendering. Her voice is 
clear, sweet and true, and itis unusually telling in the concerted 
music, in which its quality makes a distinct impression.—CArvnicle 
San Francis July 29, 1806 

Chef in which was Nina Bertini Humphrys as \Vedda. The lady 
sang and acted the réle with remarkable ability Evening Bullet 
San Francisco, August 4, 1&ot 

Miss Humphrys as Lucia was given a cordial reception, and the 
audience took kindly to her after the opening cavatina, which was 
given with splendid brilliancy and artistic finish Her delivery of 
the trying mad scene was admirable and roused the audience 
great enthusiasm .—Aosfon Daily Globe, April 1, 18g 

Miss Humphrys sings Amina very sweetly, with a modest charm 
that fits the part, and with a bright, pure voice that is most agre« 
able to hear in these ever fresh melodies.—-PAi/adelphia 7imes, 1805 

Miss Humphrys essayed the réle of Geéd@a, and her performance 
showed her artistic development The music suited her voice, and 
the brilliancy of its bravura in Caro Nome had a limpid quality and 
exquisite beauty of tone.—-PAtladelphia Inquirer, 1805 

Miss Bertini Humphrys captured the audience as the (uern 
Huguenots) with her full, ringing sopran: Evening Bulletin 
Philadelphia, June, 1805 

The best singing and acting last evening were done by Aisa- 
beth and Miss Bertini Humphrys, who impersonated Venus. The 
latter showed great improvement, both in dramatic force and in the 
rendering of her vocal numbers. The applause she received was 
well deserved Vew York Herald, May 18, 18s 

Miss Bertini Humphrys has attracted a & deal of notice by 
her excellent work as .\edda I Pagliac She has a voice of pure 
tone that shows « lence of careful training, and her acting is 
graceful and charming Ve hork Daily Ne Vay 1&, 18s 

The successes of Miss Humphrys with the Hinrichs Opera 


Company, also with the orchestras of Seidl and Thomas, 


are fresh in the mind of the public, with whom she is a 


strong and deserved favorite. 





Miss Humphrys has a career before 





Carreno.—The tournée of Madame Teresa Car 


Russia is under the patronage of the Imperial Music 


ciety of St. Petersburg. 


Darmstadt.— During the visit of the Czar to Darm- 


stadt the three act opera by Willem de Haan was per- 
formed by imperial request. The composer had been piano 
teacher of the Czarina when Princess Alice. 


The Sangesfreunde of Munich.—The mak 


chorus at Munich, Germany, called ‘ Sangesfreunde,’ 


October 25. It 


the 


gave its fifth anniversary concert on was 
thoroughly successful and gave evidence of careful vocal 


training on the part of the members. 


Beethoven's Missa Solennis.— The Philhar- 
monic Society of St. Petersburg reports that Prince 
Galitzin gave it, on October 30, 1823, a score of the Missa 









manager. But the manager must be paid for his time and her principal successes being in /u/iet and Mignon. Be- Solennis, which Beethoven had sent him on June 21, 1823 

effort. This requires money, and the talented young sides being a « harming singer she is an extremely clever and that the work was performed in a concert hall near the 

” pianist Ras aotget %. She is driven to give lessens tocke and graceful actress, and in Mignon, a rdle which calls for | Kazan Bridge, St. Petersburg, by the Philharmonic So- 

sky = wer ogg wees peer ee ee oe nae special histrionic ability, she displays sterling dramatic Cony This was, of course, before the performance at 
‘ of teaching. Money is earned, but time is gone. The ability. Vienna, 

~ pe. sean posse a mee pe aga Miss Humphrys has the additional gift—a valuable one | — pe tee Scholander. “eae ee _siny ea n 

st subsides into an assistant teacher at some conservatory of | “P°” orn pinp Sis peony mayen egy rieskepd amen, — a ——— on rng pes oo 6 "' Ms ri sr rs 

ry. whitch a. man is the head. That is the end of veare of ieee interesting features and pretty figure always forming a | specialist. By profession he is a ¥ ulptor, and during his 

d France, Italy and Spain he 


grateful picture for the eye. long visits to the art centres of 





Ms to acquire a fine technic and of the glowing aspirations 


which have led her on like a will-o'-the-wisp, which, if fol- 
lowed, lands one in the bog ! 

There will be a number of 
York within the next few days, and I am curious to see if 
any American pianist will appear in them. Just now we 
have engaged Rosenthal to do all our playing for us. 


orchestral concerts in New 


Mr. Sherwood is the only American pianist I know of 


who dares to come out under the national colors, so to 
speak. We have several madames on the pianistic stage. 
as Mme. Teresa Carrefio, Mme. Rive- King andMme. Bloom 


field Zeisler. They are all artists of the first rank, but it 
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| PRANK VAN DER STUCKEN. 


Miss Humphrys has just returned from a successful sea- 


son of grand in San Francisco. Of her recent 


triumphs the press of that city speaks in the following 


opera 


terms 
Miss Bertini Humphrys made her initial appearance as /u/ie/ and it 
is but justice to say that she both acted and sang the part admirably 
girlish /u/re?, and Bertini Hum- 
Her voice 


It is such a relief to see a nice, slim 


phrys has all these qualifications is a clear, full soprano 
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became thoroughly conversant with the popular songs of 


these various countries, and absorbed their national char- 
acteristics. The Emperor William heard him in Sweden 
and gave him a decoration. His voice, a_tenor, is of no 


great compass, but he handles it with skill. He 


possesses 


also considerable dramatic talent 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF AMERICA, 


New York and 
126 and 128 


to students ot 


Incorporated in 1885 under the Laws of the State of 
Chartered in 1891 by the Congress of the United States, 
East 17th Street, New York (eleventh se , offers 
merit, at the lowest figures, the greatest educational advantages 
attainable in any kindred institution here or abroad ruition in 
Solfeggio and Uperatic and Oratorio singing, Operatic Chorus 
Class, instruction on the Piano, Violin, Organ, Harp ‘Cello and 
Orchestral instruments generally ; al-o classe>in Harmony, Musical 
History, Deportment, Fencing, &c , && rhe orchestra of the 
National Conservatory affords splendid opportunities for inte nding 
orchestral players. The new Thé&tre d’Application, through its 
weekly representations, will prepare advanced singers for a pro 
fessional career, and disclose the performers’ merits to managers 
Leading instructors—all specialists of the highest order: Signor R 
Sapio, Mr. Christian Fritsch, Mr. Rafae! Joseffy, Mies Adele Mar- 
gulies, Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg, Mr. John Cheshire, Mr. Victor 
Herbert, Mr. Max Spicker. Mr. Louis V. Saar, Mr. Henry T. Finck, 
Monsieur Joseph Pizzarello, Monsieurs Régis, Sénac and others 


as on 
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T is with profound regret we hear that Brahms 
I has a cancer of the liver and Alvary an intestinal 
cancer. 

ee 
R. MAURICE GRAU has already engaged the 
M following artists for the next season at Covent 
Garden, London: Nordica and Eames and Calvé; | 
also Saville ; Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Plancon, | 


Ancona and Ceppi, as well as Cremonini. Melba has 
not yet closed for that season. 
- 
HE Gerry Society is said to be after Bronislaw 
Hubermann, the ‘‘infantile” violin player. 
Why? The young man will probably vote at the 
next Presidential election. But then the Gerry 
Society doesn't know. 





HERE was an unwritten postscript for each letter 
sent by the Metropolitan operatic artists to the 
Herald \ast Sunday. 

It was this: ‘‘And I will get all the ‘ boodle’ I can 
from those dear fools the Americans.” 

This postscript, as we have said, did not appear in 
print, but it could be connoted in all the letters. 
The dear fool Americans! 

HE opening concert of the Philharmonic Society 
was dull and colorless, yet it cannot be denied 


that the members have taken the rehearsing question | 


more seriously. There was more precision displayed 
in attack, and perhaps more finish. It is the muddy 
quality of the strings, the general inferiority of the 
material, we criticise. All the rehearsing in the 
world will not improve the quality of the perform- 
ance, nor does increasing the size of the band signify 
anything. One hundred mediocrities cannot com- 
pete with fifty artists. As for Mr. Seidl, he accom- 
plishes wonders. He is the leaven of the inartistic 


dough, but what can even so great and magnetic a 


conductor do with such hopeless material ? 


HE most wonderful things are being written in | 


the daily papers regarding music. Rosenthal 
was made to play, and play brilliantly, Cherubini's 
concert overture by the Zvening /Journa/, as if he had 
not enough to do, and in the //era/d last Saturday 
we read with awe that Herr Halir for encore repeated 
the slow movement of the Beethoven concerto. 

Not only this, but that he played it even better the 
second time. Shades of Beethoven and the F major 
romanza! The /Hera/d, since Mr. Steinberg’s depar- 
ture, has been distinguishing itself by the most com- 
monplace, amateurish music criticism. As the sea- 
son promises to be an unusually trying one Mr. White 
had better secure Mr. Steinberg again, otherwise the 
‘‘ greatest newspaper in the world " will become the 
laughing stock of musicians. 


T has been stated repeatedly in these columns 
that no attention can be paid to anonymous com- 
munications unless the writers send in simultaneously 
their names, not necessarily for publication, but as 
an evidence of good faith. For this reason a party 
writing from Pittsfield, Mass., without signing his 
name, asking about the Resonator, can get no reply ; 
for the same reason 1616 Eutaw place, Baltimore, 
asking for infcrmation about Marie Dressler, can 
get no reply; for this reason Clay, of Clay street, 
San Francisco, can get no reply; for this reason 
Anonymous, sending a long attack from Chicago on 
the Thomas Orchestra, can get no reply ; for this 
reason Smith, West 127th street, this city, who writes 
about a harpsichord, can get no reply. 

These people are all readers of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, and may belong to a secret anonymous 
society, the compacts of which prevent them from 
signing their real names; but every newspaper has a 
compact with decency not to publish such communi- 
cations. 

T is worthy of editorial mention to call attention to 

a remarkable work with German text by Dr. 
Hugo Goldschmidt, the director of the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory of Berlin, Germany, en- 
titled Handbuch der deutschen Gesangspadagogik, 
published in an accessible edition by Breitkopf & 
Hartel, of Leipsic and New York. The book or work 
is not a Gesangschule or vocal method, but an analyti- 
cal and scientific examination of the literature of the 
voice, the historical evolution of the art of song, the 
history of vocal pedagogy, the physiology of singing, 
the general principles of voice production, breathing, 
the vowel and the consonant, the register, &c. The 
introduction has arather severe attack upon the tend- 
ency of so many authors of vocal methods to ignore 
the authorities from which they have drawn the chief 
material of their respective books. Manuel Garcia's 
book, according to this author, has been raped by 


one author after the other without giving the slight- | 


est credit to the originator, while the books of Stock- 
hausen and Hey are praised by the writer for their 
freedom from the usual literary piracy. It seems to 
us that everyone interested in vocal art should ac- 
quire this work from Breitkopf & Hartel, and use 
after studying it. It is a significant production 


- 
HE daily newspapers on Monday morning pub- 
lished accounts, one of which we reproduce, 
of the difficulties between the Imperial Opera Com- 
pany, under the direction of Colonel Mapleson, and 
the soprano Mme. Hariclée-Darclée and the tenor 
Emilio de Marchi. The absurd spectacle is agait 
presented of abnormal salaries which the projectors 
of this company agreed to pay these foreigners ; the 
whole of it, salaries and profits, having been destined 
to come out of American pockets 
But the times have changed, although we do not 
find fault with Hariclée-Darclée for attempting t 
imitate i example of the de Reszkés, Melba and 
Calvé. If Jean de Reszké can get from $2,000 t 
$4,000 a ae and Melba and Calvé from $1,500 t 
$2,000 a night through the foolishness of the Ameri- 
can people, Darclée and de Marchi were progress 
ing favorably with #1,100 and $900 respectively a 
night. But all the same, we have better singers in 
this country who would be willing to take $150 a 
night ; the only objection to them is the fact that 
they are American singers 
Mr. Grau does not want these people, as is inti- 
mated in the story on this subject printed elsewhere 











NORDICA AND DE RESZKE. 
HE interview granted by Mme. Nordica to the 
New York Sax and THE MvsicaAL CouRIE! 
published in the issue of November 11, to some ex 
tent explained her grievances and the causes whicl 
led to her temporary retirement from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House stage. 

Jean de Reszké admits writing a note to Melba en- 
couraging her to sing Wagner, and states in reply t 
Nordica 

‘* Somebody inimical to me has persuaded Mme. Nord 
that I used my influence in Mme. Melba’s favor. It is a 
solutely false. I never used any influence I might t have t 
gain an advantage for anybody in the company, or to get 
anengagement forthem. I have made it a rule never t 
interfere, for a reason I will tell you later. Just before 
sailed from Europe I had a letter from little Carbone, whe 
has not been engaged, saying: ‘Oh, my dear Jean, one 
little word of recommendation from you might be of great 
advantage to me.’ Rinaldini, who is not to return this 
winter, wrote me from Naples: ‘One word from you might 
help me.’ 

‘* I said nothing for them, and I never have since my ex- 
perience in London several yearsago. I gota place in the 
company for a basso, a compatriot of mine, and when I 
spoke to Sir Augustus Harris he engaged him. The mar 
sang dreadfully. Every time he appeared Harris would 
say tome : ‘So that’s your idea of a good basso, isit?’ and I 
resolved never to recommend ancther singer anywhere. But 
I did make the mistake a second time. When I went home 
to Warsaw one summer half the town came to me and said 
that a young Polish girl was certain to be a great singer, 
and wanted only the opportunity. I yielded, and secured 
an engagement for her at Covent Garden. She pleased 
nobody there. Later she has become a well-known singe 
but she was an utter failurein London. I had the same ex- 
perience that season. ‘You think she’s a great soprano 
do you?’ was the question people asked me every time sh« 
sang. Since that I have never exercised the least-influence 
in trying to get people into any company of which I may 
be a member. hose two cases taught mea lesson. 

‘Apart from believing in the exclusive possession oi 
certain réles by certain singers I believe that it is the worst 
possible influence. I have seen the bad effects of it at 
Covent Garden, and I believe that the artists should be 
allowed an opportunity to sing all réles they can do well. I 
don’t demand that any one woman should sing this or that 
part with me. I will take anyone that it suits Mr. Grau to 
assign to the réle, and instead of trying to exert an in- 
fluence in favor of one or the other I am always struggling 
to make their relations as pleasant as possible, 

‘‘If Mme. Melba studied Arinnhilde with Herr Kniess 
in Paris I had nothing to do with it. He was there with 
Mme. Eames, and he had some spare time. Anybody that 
w anted to had a right to take lessons from him. 

‘When it comes to a question of my having mana; ged 
Mme. Litvinne’s engagements, that can easily be an- 
swered. In the case of my relatives I should never make 
the least effort to get them into a company to which I be- 
longed. I would be more particular in such a case than in 
any other. When Mr. Grau told me that Mme. Nordica 
would positively not return he said that he would like to 
engage Mme. Litvinne. Her brother, M. Schutz, went 
down to Lyons, where she had been engaged, and arranged 
for her release. He also managed to have her freed fron 
her contracts at Moscow. She was very anxious to come 
here, because it has always been her desire to sing in opera 
with me and she had never before had the opportunity. 1 
never suggested her name nor had the slightest interest in’ 
her engagement. Mr. Grau heard of what Mme. Cosima 
Wagner had said of her and was anxious to engage her 
for that reason. If Mme. Nordica, moreover, ever heard 
that I used my influence against her in the company she 
was told so by an enemy of mine.” 

The Sun continues : 

Manager Grau corroborated M. de Reszké’s account of 
Mme. Melba’s acquisition of the réle of Brinnhilde 
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Siegfried, and said that Mme. Nordica could not have been | from getting his natural opportunity to compete with 


re-engaged, as she had insisted on the exclusive possession 
of a part which could not possibly be granted to her. 
Mr. Grau continues, according to the Suwa: 


after Mme. Klafsky's death, and told Mr. Abbey last sum- 
mer that she would sing for noless. I never thought of 


that for a moment, however, and told her that we could | 


agree on the financial question of her engagement. 

‘We did finally come to an understanding, but it 
was not for $1,000 a night. The contract called for that, 
but she was to appear gratuitously in a number of concerts 


for us, and that brought the sum down toa considerably | 


smaller figure. It is absolutely false that no objection was 


made to her demands until after she had given her consent | 
No objection was | 


to the new organization of the firm. 
made that she had not heard before. Her conduct about 
the matter was so generous and kind that I regret very 
much she has modified it since. After we had agreed on 
terms, however, she claimed the exclusive right to sing 
Briinnhilde. Mme. Melba had prepared this réle, and it 
was promised to her, so it was out of the question, after 
the production of Die Walkiire was abandoned, to take it 
away from her. I gave the 2 pice yd to Mme. Nordica 
to sing new parts in La Giaconda and Le Cid, and she de- 
clined to accept either. M. de Reszké says that he will 
give Mme. Nordica $100,000 if she will name the night that 
he ever received $5,000 as his share of the performance, 
and Edouard de Reszké never received $2,000 for a single 
appearance in his life, nor did either one of them get anything 
like that amount. It is very kind of Mme. Nordica to 
speak so of me, but it is not pleasant to have her attack 
my friend, and a gentleman who had absolutely nothing to 
do with her troubies in the company. She knows that I 
am fond of M. de Reszké, and have every reason to be. I 
regret more than anyone else that she is not a member of 
the company, and if she wants to come back and sing I will 
arrange the special performances for her.” 
Nordica’s Reply to the Above. 

To the Editor of the Herald: 

Will you allow me to say a few words, my last, in the 
controversy anent my non-appearance at the Metropolitan 
House this season ? 

Mr. Jean de Reszké says in a New York newspaper, 
speaking of Mme. Melba: ‘I wrote back to her that it was 
possible for a singer like her to learn Wagner roles, and 





suggested that as she had always sung the old répertoire | 


and the lighter music she had better commence with such 
a part as the ABrinnhilde in Siegfried, who appears only 
for a part of one act. She accepted my advice and began 
to study the réle enthusiastically. One of the conditions 
of her return this season was that she should be allowed to 
appear in the part.” 

Now, if conditions for one, why not for another? I had 
the réle well learned at the time, and Mr. de Reszké well 
knew that I as fully expected to sing it as I had sung 
/solde. Mr. de Reszké goes on to say 

‘‘I'm trying to urge M. Plangon to sing Fafner in Sieg- 
fried, and it is on my advice that Mme, Litvinne has under- 
taken /solde.” 

Is it not a significant fact that Mme. Melba is to sing 
Briinnhilde, and that Mme. Litvinne is to sing /so/de? 
When I sang in Bayreuth two years ago Mr. de Reszké 
wrote asking me if I could not send some one to go through 
the Wagner ssp with him. I consulted Mme. Wagner, 
and the result was that Herr Kniese was sent to Mr. de 
Reszké’s place in Poland. Last July Mr. Grau came to me 


the Wagner répertoire. Now shortly before leaving Paris 
I learn on the authority of a titled lady who is connected 
with the Covent Garden syndicate that Mr. de Reszké has 
written urging that Mme. Litvinne be engaged there next 
season, and that she be allowed to appear in the first per- 


| 





formance of Tristan und Isolde. Now this may not appear | 


to Mr. de Reszké to be recommending or interfering, but I 
think it is. 

“Manager Grau corroborated Mr. de Reszké’s account 
of Mme. Melba’s acquisition of the réle of Braénnhilde, in 
Siefgried, and said that Mme. Nordica could not have been 
re-engaged, as she insisted on the exclusive possession of a 
part which could not possibly be granted to her.” 

Now, why not? Had I not prepared it long before Mme. 


Melba was advised to learn it? Had it not been talked | 


over and over, and Mr. de Reszké and I sang over some of 
the music together? I had also looked it through with Mr. 
Seidl. Did not my success as /so/de entitle me to the 
next new Wagner role as much as M. Jean's 7rzstan did 
him ? 

I have yet to hear of Mr. de Reszké advising or suggest- 
ing to any member of the company to study 7rzstan or 
Siegfried. I have known M. Jean de Reszké for ten 
years, and am as fully alive to his ‘‘ noble” character as 
Mr. C. A. Ellis, who I doubt ever held one-half hour's con- 


verse with him in his life. I am sure the great public is as | 


indifferent as I am to Mr. C. A. Ellis’ speculations as to 
my mental condition when I made my wholly correct state- 
ment some days ago. 

No, I cannot prove the figures I quoted, as I have no 
documents, nor have I access to the accounts of the firm. 
But what I have seen I have seen. 

Very truly, Littian Norpica Doeme. 

LYNCHBURG, Va., November 12, 1896. 

#2 * 

It may as well be understood that we are going to 
explain matters relating to the above interesting 
situation with the usual courteous candor. No one 
would consider M. Jean de Reszké an unsophisticated 
Pole from the backwoods of the Vistula. He is, if 
anything, a typical man of the world; a race horse 
owner and a modern artist and sporting man. It is 
an insult to him to accuse him of being bucolic, and 
an insult to those who know him to accuse them of 
not understanding him. 

This paper has long since claimed that there was a 
ring of foreign singers at the Metropolitan, at the 
head of which stood Jean de Reszké, the object of 
the ring being to keep the salaries up to the highest 
pitch, to keep every young and aspiring tenor singer 


| de Reszké ; to keep the American singer—such, for 
instance, as Nordica and lesser lights—in a condition 


“Mme. Nordica did raise her terms to $1,500 a night | of subserviency to and dependence upon the ring. The 


| above correspondence and these interviews prove 
conclusively that all this is true in all of its essentials. 
Mr. Jean de Reszké has for years past had the only 
vital influences that existed. Mr. Grau, a diplomat 
and a man of great discretion in the handling of ar- 
tists, could do nothing to ameliorate the situation, for 
de Reszké had the whole press virtually at his 
fingers’ ends. The periodical dinners given to the 
newspaper men are in reality a disgrace to New York 
and Chicago journalism and helps much to degrade 
our profession to the low level of the Parisian press. 
Mr. de Reszké has become an accomplished host, and 
for him to appear now as an innocent victim of the 
exposés of Nordica is simply ludicrous. He is and 
has been the opera boss, and as long as he remains 


the boss no natural tenor will be heard on the Metro- | 


politan stage. ‘*‘ Where is there one?” some will cry. 
Where there is no demand no supply can be expected. 
Create the demand and a dozen good tenors will be 
forthcoming. But first get rid of the boss. 

Mr. de Reszké has a poor appreciation of our 
American sense of humor if he expects us to believe 
that he was ignorant of the engagement of his own 
relative, Mme. Litvinne. Probably in the ‘‘diplo- 
matic ” sense of the word he was ignorant, but not in 
the straightforward Yankee sense. It was unques- 
tionably his work, for it indicated in advance his 
knowledge of the Nordica situation of to-day. His 
own relative he can also manipulate and there is no 
danger of her outshining him, as was the case when 


Nordica and he sang in Tristan and Isolde on an ab- | 


solute level and Nordica divided the honors and 
sometimes secured the greater share. Of all sensi- 
tive creatures the most sensitive is an operatic lead- 
ing tenor who feels the possibility of some one 
getting into his preserves. 


Moreover we believe that among the effects of the | 


late Frau Klafsky can be found a letter to her from 
Jean de Reszké urging her to sing Wagner réles with 
him, and he is alsos upposed to have assisted in en- 
gineering her engagement at the Metropolitan. 

And is there anything wrong or criminal in all 
this? Is it not perfectly legitimate for a shrewd 
business man like de Reszké to keep his fences in 
good condition, as our keen politicians do? The 
wrong is only in the hypocrisy; in the attempt to 
make it appear that all and everything done by these 


and engaged me for the next London season to appear in | people is in the interest of art when it is purely a 


matter of business. 

Mr. Ellis, who manages the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for Mr. Higginson, is the special manager 
for Melba. He puts her into all Boston Symphony 
concerts as frequently as he can, and the aspiring 
American girl has not a ghost of a show with 
that enterprising young man. He is coddling de 
Reszké, like the rest of them, and one of these days, 
being a good American boy, he will get tired of the 
job. He knows that Nordicais an honest, fair minded, 
conscientious, hard working, talented woman, who 
has won her battles despite the odium attached to 
every artist who is an American. He might have 
spared himself the trouble of making any sugges- 
tions in the interests of his star, Mme. Melba, in this 
controversy. 

We believe that free trade should exist in the 
world of art, and no such condition as the present 
prevailing here could endure if our American artists 
did not have the embargo placed upon them by the 
dicta of society and the press. It is a crime to be an 
American if one is an artist. One must be a long 
haired or a bald headed Pole, or a Hungarian, or a 


| Frenchman, or come from the Antipodes, or be a 


half-caste, or at least a creole tosecure unadulterated 


| admiration. It is not a question of merit at all; it 
is all fashion and plunder of the American pocket- 


book on the strength of it. 

We know of an American woman who wishes to 
make her début this season here. Beautiful, ambi- 
tious, gifted, energetic, brainy and capable—all these 
qualities are hers. She has already changed her 
American name, and now she must make it appear 
that she was born in the moon, and then she will not 
even succeed unless Jean de Reszké signs her cre- 
dentials. That's the situation as we have always 
claimed, as Nordica now provesit. We have politi- 
cal bosses, trust bosses, railway bosses, mining 
bosses and telegraph bosses, and now also an opera 
boss---M. de Reszké, of Paris and Poland. 

We congratulate him because he is following with 


unusual talents for adaptation and assimilation the 
American method, generally conceded to be the suc- 
cessful method; but he must come down from his 
pedestal of holiness and sanctimony and mingle with 
the other bosses who do not claim innocence and ig- 
norance, for they understand the American people 
too well to make fools of them and expect to escape 
the punishment that must flow from such an inju- 
dicious error of judgment. 








THE PREJUDICE AGAINST US. 
HERE is no subject of greater, deeper and more 
vital interest to musical art in this country at 
present than the continued incursions of foreign mu- 
sicians, of whom many do not possess any further 
merit above the ordinary native merit than the 
foreign names or birth associated with their names 
| —which is usually a merit that gives them here a 
commercial value they would otherwise not possess. 
During this season, although it is very early yet, 
we have had a number of vocal fiascos of the most 
pronounced character, such as Torriani, Seygard, 
Strong and others, either foreigners with poor vocal 
methods or Americans educated, as they call it, in 
Europe, but in reality vocally ruined there. We have 
not hesitated to publish the true state of affairs, and 
have had many letters on the subject, the latest 
being the following : 


NEW YORK, November 13. 
Editors of The Musical Courter 
Art knows no nationality! Why then for months your cry about 
the American girl? I write this in connection with your criticisms of 


Mlle. Seygard in last week's Symphony concert. I heard this lady 
in Europe, and found her to be an excellent artist, of the kind we 
have not a half dozen lying loose around here or any other place 


Mr. Damrosch heard her before she appeared, and he expressed him- 
self delighted with her “high art." This opinion should. go for 
something, as Mr. Damrosch ranks as one of our foremost musicians 
| But, remember, this was a Tschaikowsky program, and the conductor 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


allowed no other compositions to be sung than those of that composer, 
who wrote very few arias adapted for the soprano voice. Imagine 
Melba or Eames in heavy Brahms or Beethoven songs, or Biauvelt 
| singing Liszt's St. Elizabeth music. Would not the results be disas- 
trous? Mlle. Seygard will yet have chances to show her powers, 
when she can sing such music adapted to her voice, art and tempera- 
| ment. 
The American girl's no chance is nonsense. How about Nordica, 
| Albani, Eames, De Lussan, Nevada, Nikita, Juch and a host of 
others, and formerly Kellogg, Cary and Hauk? If your writer 
knows e dozen American girls who could have made “the solo part 
of the last Symphony performance a pleasure " I would like to know 
them. And, furthermore, I think Mr. Damrosch, Mr. Seidl, Mr 
Thomas, Mr. Paur and a number of other conductors would also 
be thankful to know them. But I will make a little revolutionary 
assertion now. They do not exist! Ordinary, fair and mediocre 


singers (I do not Gare to use the word “ artists"), yes! by the 


thousands, but fine artists—very few. Do you think fora moment 
that a conductor, manager or president of a society, in engaging an 
artist, would ever make an engagement because such an artist is 
foreign, and reject it because of being American? Never! It is 
downright merit which wins every time, regardless of nationality 
Very truly, HENRY WOLFSOHN 


Mr. Wolfsohn should not say ‘‘Art knows no 
nationality,” he should say ‘‘Art should know no 
nationality,” for here it knows all kinds except the 
American ; for the deep-seated prejudice of our own 
people against their own musical artists, composers, 
singers, players, is too self-apparent. In the above 
letter Mr. Wolfsohn admits Seygard’'s failings, but 
attributes them to the fact that she sang Tschaikow- 
sky. If she was not competent to sing that kind of 
music she, Mr. Wolfsohn and Damrosch should have 
known it and have acted accordingly ; the critic can- 
not be influenced by what is not heard by him. He 
is there to listen and not to excuse. It is the actual 
performance and nothing else that can interest him 
in a singer or player's work. We do not apprehend 
any disastrous results if Melba or Eames would sing 
Brahms or Beethoven, as little as their singing of 
Wagner has brought disastrous results. Mlle. Sey- 
gard’s singing certainly does not entitle her to a 
classification among these singers. 

Mr. Wolfsohn wants to know some American girls 
‘‘who could have made the solo part of the last Sym- 
We can give some names 





phony concert a pleasure.” 
of American girls whose singing far surpasses what 
| Seygard has thus far illustrated as her art. For in- 
stance, Hilke, Meredith, Franklin, Clark and Walker, 
of Boston ; Adele Baldwin, Bloodgood, Jacoby, Clary 
Blauvelt, Gertrude May Stein and Mrs. Alves—con- 
tralti and soprani. We can double the list, but have 
no time to hunt their names at this moment. But 
Mr. Wolfsohn can do nothing for these girls, because 
the American prejudice does not permit it. Mr. 
Wolfsohn and other managers here are willing, but 
they meet a spirit they cannot cope with, and as a 
result they scour Europe for girls to please the taste 
for the foreigner that prevails here. 

If one of the American girls mentioned above 
| wants to elevate herself as a commercial quantity in 
art here there is no necessity for further study, for 
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they all can sing better than the average impor- 
tations, and it is not a question of merit; all that is 
necessary is a trip to Europe and an imbroglio with 
a nasty scandal. A little episode with a Duke of 
Orleans or any kind of decrepit titled idiot or mon- 
ster, and she can come back here and get lots of en- 
gagements, and Mr. Wolfsohn will be compelled to 
manage her, for she would be too good a card to per- 
mit her escape into the hands of a rival manager. 

Mr. Wolfsohn cannot change the inclination of our 
public taste. A man named Bemberg writes an 
opera called Elaine, and it is produced by the great 
Metropolitan Opera Company, because he is a Pari- 
sian composer, and was born of parents whose 
ancestors fished for lobsters in Vladivostock, near 
Cork, Italy. The mere merits of the opera would 
not have brought about its costly production. Had 
a Mr. Jones, of Westchester County, composed the 
same opera—exactly the same—nobody would ever 
have looked at the score except Mr. Silas G. Pratt, 
Mr. Gerrit Smith and the members of the Manuscript 
Society, and at one of the receptions of this worthy 
native organization a song from it would have been 
sung —with piano accompaniment. 

Can Mr. Wolfsohn change this condition? Can 
Mr. Grau? Who are the American girls that are 
going to sing at the Waldorf musicales for nothing 
under Ruben & Andrews’ management? Eh? These 
managers cannot secure a corporal’s guard to listen 
to the best American soprano or contralto unless the 
girl first goes to Europe and gets the Prince of Wales 
to throw some cold water down her back at a recep- 
tion, or gets admission to the harem at Constanti- 
nople, and escapes from it before it is too late to sing 
at the Waldorf. 

And yet all these things do not make of Mlle. Sey- 
gard a good singer ; nor do they assist Susan Strong, 
fresh from Europe, to sing properly and in tune ; nor 
do they prevent the outrageous wabble of an Italian 
tenor like Durot ; nor do they improve Lassalle’s false 
intonation ; nor do they prevent Ancona’s tremolo ; 
nor do they enable Melba to touch our heart when 
she sings the most finished roulades. But they do 
prevent the American girl’s engagement unless she 
first goes to Europe and gets the approval by hook or 
crook of some sort of authority or drifts into a pub- 
lic scandal. 

No, Mr. Wolfsohn, it is not merit; it is not even 
nationality. It is downright prejudice against our 
home artists that prevents you from utilizing their 
services, except forsmall engagements. The people 
here are not judges of music, except the boxholders 
of the Metropolitan. 








N reading over the prospectus of Carnegie Music 
Hall, Pittsburg, just issued, we find it stated that 
Paderewski said that it was ‘‘the best Hall in the 
country for a pianist.’’ Now, as he said the very same 
thing of Carnegie Hall, New York; of the Au- 
ditorium, Chicago; of Boston Music Hall, and of a 
dozen other halls in America, all of them must have 
pleased him best. ‘‘ Funny dog,” as the English 
humorist exclaimed. When Paderewski played with 
Nikisch and the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Brooklyn on the occasion when his own concerto 
was performed, he said it was the best accompani- 
ment of his concerto he had ever had, but he said 
the very same thing to Theodore Thomas and 
others. But it is possible that each performance of 
the concerto helped toward improving the next or- 
chestra, and he always, under those circumstances, 


told the truth. ‘* Funny dog,” as the English humor- 
ist exclaimed, *‘ funny dog.” 
ah 


F the vocal teachers of Europe continue to spend 
the time of the pupils in instructing and coach- 
ing them in réles of Lucia, Tell, Traviata, Rigoletto, 
Huguenots, Sonnambula, Trovatore, Semiramide, 
Favorita, Barber of Sevilla and the like to the exclu- 
sion of the modern operas and music dramas, the 
singers will be minus a repertory so far as America, 
at least, is concerned, and this is the country where 
the shekels are supposed to be for the singing frater- 
nity. The day is rapidly approaching when these 
superannuated operas will not draw a corporal's 
guard of payees, and when intelligent musical minds 
will actually resent the production of these illogical 
and thoroughly exhausted compositions to the exclu- 
sion of new and artistically conceived works. The 
bright American girls and lads who are studying sing- 
ing in Europe should warn their masters to get up a 
fresh repertory forthem, but the trouble is that most 
of the masters will be unable todo this. They are only 
masters so far as the old repertory goes. But all this 
tomfoolery will cease one of these days, and that very 
soon, too. There is a lesson in store right now. 





| 
| 












OME one said that, like Saturn, the French Revo- | 
lution devoured her own children. The most 
lovable and regrettable victim of her lust was Andrea 
Chenier, who was guillotined in Paris in1794. Killed 
at the age of thirty-two, he ‘‘ died without emptying 
his quiver.” Gautier said of his verse that it was | 
‘ta fresh breath from Greece.” His mother was a | 
Grecian, and he was a native of Constantinople ; his 
father an attaché of the French Embassy to the 
Sublime Porte. 

The protagonist of the French poetry of the nine- 
teenth century, his verse does not differ fundamen- 
tally from the poets of the eighteenth. But he was 
more ardent, graceful; freer and vigorous. 

Despite the fact that his family threw itself into 
the popular movement, he was sent to his death only 
two days before Robespierre, because of his want of 
sympathy with or tolerance of the death of Louis 
XVI. He was beheaded at the barriére de Vin- 
cennes the seventh Thermidor. He wrote while 
waiting his sentence in the prison of Saint-Lazare : 


Le messager de mort, 
Remplira de mon nom ces longs corridors sombres. 





* * 

Read his Bacchus in the Idylles, or that masterly 
ode The Young Captive, and then realize his loss to 
art, a loss analogous to the sad death of Henri Re- 
gnault, the painter, who was killed by a spent bullet 
near Bougival after the Franco-Prussian war had 
ended. * 


” * 


In the concluding stanza of La Jeune Captive 
Chenier sang: ‘‘ The loves give kisses and the | 
Muses songs; I would not die so soon.” These lines 
express his frank, sensuous, Greek-like delight in the | 
beauties of life. He was a pagan, born too late, in a | 
world grown savage with much blood spilling. What 
had one of his calm, antique mold with the turbid, 
sanguinary stream that flowed through Paris during 
the Reign of Terror? 

Luigi Illica, the librettist of Andrea Chenier, a| 
four act opera that was sung last Friday at the Acad- 
emy of Music by the Imperial Opera Company, at- | 
tempts to answer the question, re-enforced by the 
savage, sombre music of the young Neapolitan, 
Umberto Giordano. 


* 
* * 


The work was produced at La Scala, in Milan, last 
April, and was heard thirteen times. Its fourteenth 
representation was that last week. It is to be per- 
formed all over the Continent, and even in Alexan- 
dria. It should be given by Mr. Grau, with Jean de 
Reszké, Calvé and Campanari. 


* 
* * 


Giordano’s first success was a musical setting to a 
tale of harlotry and homicide called Mala Vita. It is | 
in the Mascagni manner—short, sharp and poignant. | 
The new work is a mosaic of varying styles, ill-as- | 
sorted, yet crushed into some sort of cohesion by the | 
iron hand of the composer. 

As do Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Puccini and the rest 
of the Neo-Italian group, Giordano derives from 
Ponchielli. 


* 
* * 


Illica’s book is the better part of the new music 
drama. In four short scenes—the longest being the 
third—he tells his version of the life and love of 
Andrea Chenier. Out of a mass of figures three 
finally disengage themselves and become vivid por- | 
trayals: the poet, Chenier; his love, Madeleine de | 
Coigny, and Carlo Gerard, a footman in the house of | 
the Count de Coigny. 1 fancy that Illica had been | 
reading the Memoirs of a Physician when he con- | 
ceived the character of Carlo Gerard. The servant's | 
head was turned by much reading of Voltaire, Rous- | 
seau, Diderot and the encyclopedists, and he became | 
a fanatical republican, and so did the young man in | 


Dumas’ romance. Both loved their mistress, the 
patrician daughter of an old house, and both joined 
the Revolution. 





The figure is forcibly outlined, and is the most virile, 
interesting and enduring of the play—for a genuine 


EU kK | Upon Gerard the author expends his best work. 
3 Ns 


| play is Andrea Chenier, not a libretto hanging at the 


heels of the composer and begging for a chance. 

The character of the poet is not so vital or signifi- 
cant. He is not aggressive after his lyric outburst in 
the castle of the De Coignys, despite the sword thrust 
he gives Gerard. He is pursued by a leading motive, 
which he sings whenever he can, the motive of revo- 
lution, a sustained phrase not especially original, but 
effective, and he is most impassioned when singing 
with Madeleine. 

The young woman is conventional for me, although 
in Calvé’s hands the réle would be deepened and 
broadened tragically. The scene with Gerard, a 
trifle spun out, her defiance and the long aria and 
the farewell duo in the prison cell might be made 
something of by a capable actress. 

The remainder of the figures are mere ‘‘ feeders.” 


* 
. * 


The librettist has imagined the love of Chenter and 
the sacrifice of Madeleine. It is a strong, melodra- 
matic book, the best since Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Verga's story, it must be conceded, contributed most 
materially to the success of Mascagni, and in turn 


| Mascagni has made Giordano. 


Who can deny the resemblance of those long 
breathed phrases shouted against a crashing orches- 
tra! Mascagni, the Mascagni who brutalized Verdi 
and Ponchielli. 


* 
* * 


Giordano is an eclectic. He dips his nose in every 


| available score. He went to the eighteenth century 


by way of Massenet, and while there wrote a gavot 
and a pastorale, the latter crammed with Rhinegold 
harmonies. Then he pillages the third act of Aida 
for a love duo, and eviscerates the duo in the second 
act of Tristan and Isolde for the benefit of his amo- 
rous couple. 

He has little or no formal sense 

His set pieces are all climaxes and anti-climaxes 
and he commits every sin in the calendar in the 


| building of an aria. He is often very happy in set- 


ting the detached conversation of his characters. He 
can foreshadow gloom, can make you shiver with 


| evil presentiment and then catch your nerves with a 


wild harp glissando. It is in extended writing that 
he is weak, loquacious, prolix and formless. The 
piling of Pelion on Ossa, the shattering of your ears 
with the shards and wreckage of harmony, the red, 


| red, red with which he daubs his orchestra, the lack 


of reserve force, reticence and chastity remind me of 


| that young Gabriel d’Annunzio of whom Henry 


James said : ‘‘ He can be heard at a great distance.’ 


« 
* * 


Yet what daring fellows are these young Italians. 
Wagner blazed the path for them and here they are in 
the thick of it, hacking and hewing away at the trees 


| and stumps of tradition. They slash at the green as 


well as the gray, and they are utterly without the 
bump of reverence. You cannot help admiring their 
native audacity, even when they trample rudely on 
your sensibilities. This Giordano who shoutsin your 
ear like a lusty savage, he has temperament, an eye 
for color and feeling for a dramatic situation. It is 
his prodigality, not prodigality of ideas—for the 
music of Andrea Chenier is very thinly buttered over 
a large slice of subject—but the prodigality of feel- 
ing, the reckless expenditure of muscle and nerve in 
his score that disturbs one. He rides helter-skelter 
through the libretto, putting phrases of ferocious 
violence in the mouths of babes and occasionally 
making a stop to utter melting music, as in the 
episode of the blind woman and her son. 
* 


7 * 


He has the theatrical eye for the main chance. 


| That half.muttered, half mad chorus in the third act, 
| the patrol in the second, the chanting of the Marseil- 


laise, the orchestra crooning on a pedal point, the 
hints of insurrection, the murmuring of the mob—all 
these things show the young man’s gift for the music 
drama. He has not said an original thing yet, and 
he shows his musical ancestry too plainly, but give 
him a chance to clarify! 

If, as in Mascagni’s case, the lees evaporate, leav- 
ing the wine of poor quality, why then we but place 
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Giordano with the rest of the Sonzogno group ; and 
regretfully say, ‘‘ Hatched out too soon !” 


— 
* * 


The performance was rather a noisy but enthusias- | 
tic one. Ughetto was the hero. He sang and acted 
with skill, and his is a sympathetic personality. | 
Bonaplata-Bau was more like a Sieg/inde in appear- | 
ance than the ingenuous, love-sick Madeleine. But | 
she sang with commendable fire. Durot was mis- 
cast. The seconds were all good, the chorus through- | 
out admirable, and the orchestra, under the fervid, 
fantastic beat of Signor Tango, a most capable ad- 


junct. “4 
- * 


I would like to hear Andrea Chenier again. It is 
worth a wilderness of Massenet’s faience miniatures. 
It has at least blood, youth, heat and enthusiam. 
Pass these through the sieve of experience and who 
knows what the result may be ? 


+ 
7 * 


Rosenthal is with us again, his work dignified by 
strenuous thought and formed by a most stren- 
uous personality. I called him the most wonder- 
ful pianist of the world, because he really is. He 
is not a poet of the piano; he does not illuminate 
by his readings the abyssmal depths of Beethoven, 
Bach or Brahms ; the charming crevices and intimate 
crannies of Chopin; for him are the sunlit dizzy 
heights, the transcendental bewildering heights of 
technic. He is the prince of materialists, the realis- 
tic pianist incarnate. His mastery of material is as 
supreme as Swinburne’s, and if asin the old days his 
wrists and fingers were of finely tempered steel, the 
steel is now white hot; his brilliant audacity, tre- 
mendous power and endurance are unique. He is 
the unique pianist; the pianist for pianists; yet he 
can win a mob and tickle the philistines. Not the 
poet pianist, not the philosopher pianist, but the 
pianist who has most perfectly molded manner, mat- 
ter and means, is Moriz Rosenthal. He is too ex- 
traordinary for criticism. Let us admire. 


* 
o * 


I saw him after his exhausting concert last week. 
His face was flushed, but he seemed normal and not 
in the least excited or elated about his overwhelming 
success. He drank just two pints of apollinaris 
water; for, like Paderewski, he is very careful in 
his habits. But where he has the better of Paderew- 
ski is his appetite. 

Girls like to think of Chopin interpreters as ethe- 
real beings who sip on dewin the moonlight and 
unhitch their wings before retiring. Paderewski 
could drink champagne like a man, play billiards 
like a man, and enjoy a ‘‘stiff" game of poker; but 
he was a light eater. His principal meal was taken 
after his concert, and it was an elaborate affair, eaten 
slowly, and with much conversation and many cigar- 
ettes. 

I never saw Paderewski eat heavily—‘‘a square 
meal,” as it is so elegantly called. He wasa nibbler 
liked a bit of bird and coffee and cigarettes—always 
cigarettes. He had a curious weakness for lemon 
soda, and they say he washed his hair in it. His 
playing always had more nerve than muscle. 

Rosenthal has a superb appetite. He eats his beef- 
steak without a demur; indeed, I have seen him eat 
two beefsteaks without criticism. He needs lots of 
steam for that wonderful engine he carries with him. 
The amount of strength expended at a concert must 
be enormous. No wonder the tissues need valiant 
renovation. 

. - * 

Intellectually Rosenthal leads all the pianists I 
have ever met. He knows more, reads more than 
most of them, and is as witty as was Liszt. He is as 
keen as a flash of lightning, and his Heine-like re_ 
torts are always apt and in good taste. He knows 
Verlaine in a surprising manner for a German—he is 
really native of Lemberg, in Galicia. He knows 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer as he knows his Bach 
and Beethoven, and he speaks English fluently. 

Rosenthal is more virile, more intellectual in his 
playing, but without that morbid charm which was 
Pachmann’s. He compels admiration by his keen, 
analytic brain, his sallies of wit, his marvelous mem- 
ory, in which a library is methodically catalogued. 

There is nothing feminine, subtile or languorous 
about the man. You would not turn in the streets 
to look at him, but he is a man, a personality, never- 
theless, and a man you grow to respect and admire 
and enjoy. 





Blessed are the content, for they shall wax fat and 


The Geraldine Ulmar-Caryll divorce is a lovely 
ante-climax. There are two newspaper men in this 
town who would like to shake hands with Geraldine! | 


= 
* * 


Dear, sweet Lord, what would we do without the 
opera, anyhow? Such gossip, such rancor, such 
wretched backbitings! Nordica always sailed se- 
renely about her business and steered her bark with 
nice skill. Now, with a singer-husband, the naviga- | 
tion will not be so easy. 

* * 

I remember well when I was associated with Harry 
Neagle on the defunct Recorder what letters, un- 
signed and signed, the ‘‘ Prompter” got during the 
progress of the Eames-Calvé broil. You might have 
supposed that the stars had stopped to listen to 
Calvé’s denunciations of the fair Emma. That is all | 
patched over, and with the Lassalle-Schuetz affair a 
thing of the past, and Maurel and Saville not re- 
engaged, I had hoped for a season of sweetness and 
light; but the fat is in the fire now, and I suppose we 
will all be taking sides and at each other's throats. 


How happy must be an artist like Marie Engle, 
pretty, charming, gowned like a princess, with a | 
sweet, bird-like voice and in her breast no hatred of 
anyone. I saw her ona cable car yesterday. She 
looked like a blond dream, and I am sure would not 
have changed places with Nordica or even Melba. 


happy. . 


Mr. Grau has reached a point in his busy life when 
he refuses to become paretic because of these inter- 
necine dissensions. He does the best he can with 
his little oil can, and if that won't ease matters, why, 
then, he looks the other way. 


* 
* * 


Unless I greatly mistake the temper of New York 
theatregoers The Sign of the Cross, at the Knicker- 
bocker, isin for a run. Although the idea is nota 
new one—what idea ever is ?—it is novel, at least, to | 
this generation. We got the same sort of story in 
Polyeucte, and a colleague of mine is reminded of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s novel, Fabiola. The comparison 
is good. I had toread Fabiola when I was a boy ; 
also Cardinal Newman's Callista. The former, writ- 
ten in a style that would hardly please this genera- 
tion, is really a strong story—as strong as Kingsley's 
Hypatia, and probably truer historically. It relates 
the love of a pagan patrician for the young Christian 
Agnes and their martyrdom. A picture by the late 
Peter F. Rothermel, of ‘‘ Battle of Gettysburg "fame, 
was painted with Agnes as the subject, and is in the 
possession of my family. 

Miss McCarthy, as she stood with eyes uplifted in 
the bacchanalian scene in the third act of The Sign 
of the Cross, recalled to me Rothermel’s Agnes. 
Both the woman and the painter’s vision wear the 
spotless white garments of the early Christian cate- 
chumen ; both have a wrapt expression, for both see 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

* a * 

There is no doubt whatever that Barrett's play 
could be turned into something artistic and lasting. 
Its glaring tones, crude dialogues and clumsy con- 
struction might be turned to better uses, for the cen- 
tral idea is strong, and those apparently irreconcil- 
able factors, love and faith, or rather say sensuality 
and fanaticism, could be welded more firmly. 





* 
* * 


Religiously inclined persons will doubtless be 
edified by the doctrinal conversations of Faztus and 
Titus, but they should be ruthlessly excised by Mr. 
Frohman. Indeed, the atmosphere of the play is en- 
tirely too depressing. I know that torture, persecu- 
tion and jealousy are not gay themes, and I despise 
the comic relief ; but, sure, the Romans were not such 
a soggy, sodden, debauched set of gloomy bores as 
Mr. Barrett makes them. 

His Vero is a libel, for although that gentleman 
was an imperial monster, a mad degenerate, he was 
an artist and not a silly fool eaten up with vanity. 
He knew he had temperament, and liked to be ap- 
preciated, but if a Tigellinus had addressed him in 
the phrases put in his mouth by the dramatist, he 
would have crucified him. 

I wonder if the religious folks of London realized 
that lust and cruelty, two things utterly prohibited, 
and the principal motives of Sardou’s dreams, are 
also the governing ideas of The Sign of the Cross? 
We swallow a lot if cloaked by religion, and even 
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ecclesiastical strawberry festivals may prove hot- 
beds of immorality ! 


* 
* * 


The chunks of cheap wisdom, the attempts to be 
aphoristic in the play are very disheartening. As 
proved in his Claudian, Mr. Barrett has a sense for 
the situation, and also, but in a more limited degree, 
the feeling for atmosphere. He has chiseled, with 
some effect and justness, the character of the con- 
verted Prefect Marcus, and by making Afercia, the 
Christian, reticent in her utterance, he has fairly out- 
lined her. He is most successful with the boy 
Stephanus. The mingled courage and terror of the 
lad were well indicated, and the part charmingly 
and sympathetically enacted by Gertrude Boswell. 

* “2 + 

The patrician Berenis was too hysterical indeed. 
She suggested Sardou and the Paris of 1890, instead 
of Rome 84, a. p. Not that the eternal feminine 
ever changes intrinsically, but that this Berenis does 
She is not consistent throughout. 

I have spoken of the needless cruelty of the rack 
scene and the want of nobility in the actions of 
Marcus. No man capable of sacrificing life for a 
grand passion would have hunted up a woman he 
knew loved him and insulted her with the recital of 
his love of another. 

‘‘But I have stayed too long,” says this cad, after 
he has racked Aerenis’ heart. Couldn't her jealousy 
and rage be aroused in any other fashion but this? 

It is very clumsy, and shows an insufficient knowl- 
edge of human nature on the part of the author 


* 
* * 


You may guess from all this that The Sign of the 
Cross is worthy of critical discussion. It is, for the 
theme is a significant one, and its exposition and de 
yelopment are not worthy of it. Inthe hands of a 
master such a story and the opportunities of the time 
and environment would have resulted in a masterful 
play. which this one is not 

* ” * 

That the time is ripe for a revival of great, serious 
melodramas I do not doubt, France, with its neo- 
Catholic renascence in literature, has set the pace. 
Think, for example, what might be done with the 
story of Pontius Pilatus, not treated with the tender 
irony of Anatole France, but historically and dramat- 
ically! I envy the man who could write such a 
play. 

The chances for scenic display are almost limit- 
less. 


* 
* * 


There are some scenes in the play at the Knicker- 
bocker which are very telling. _ The meeting of early 
Christians in the grove with the Burne-Jones back- 
ground is really a striking tableau. The revel at the 
house of AM/arcus might be managed better, but it is 
spirited, and the groupings and lighting are pictur- 
esque. I do not fancy the dénouement of the scene 
as much as the miraculous intervention at the close 
inflamed the imagination of the pious British curates 
It struck me as both clumsy andsilly. A beast deter- 
mined to get his prey as was Marcus would not have 
been deterred by across, nor yet by a thunder clap 
and singing. Besides, to the Romans the cross was 
only a phallic symbol. If you doubt this I can refer 
you to scores of authorities. The return of one of 
the harlots, an earthquake, anything but a miracle in 
these days of case-hardened materialism. 


* 
7 7 


However, go to the Knickerbocker and judge for 
yourselves. I have long ago realized the imperti- 
nence of attempting to impose my taste upon any- 
one. We all have our private standards, and for that 
very reason pious people, of not too nice a critical 
sense, will see much to admire and praise in The 
Sign of the Cross. 

+ 
* * 

Mr. Abe Hummel, inveterate first-nighter, saun- 
tered down the aisle of the Knickerbocker on Mon- 
day night, and stopped to speak to Alan Dale, the 


well-known dramatic critic. He asked him how he 


liked the play. 

‘‘Very much,” responded Mr. Dale. ‘‘ l went twice 
to see it in London.” 

‘Because it ‘roasted’ the Christians, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Hummel, who is irrepressible 

- wd * 

It is amusing to see how Mr. Barrett has boldly bor- 
rowed the torture scene from La Tosca and the most 
violent scene in The Sporting Duchess. But it is a 
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mare of another color when you make an early Chris- 
tian martyr your heroine. 
Oh, the gullible, the hypocritical English public! 


* 
* * 


The music, under the leadership of William Furst, 
was artistic, and the mixed chorus showed the excel- 
lent training of Mme. Katharine Evans Von Klenner. 
Yes, religiously enthusiastic people will admire this 
spectacle, although they will doubtless be shocked at 
the conversation in Berens’ boudoir and edified by 
that picturesque but tame meeting of early Christians 
in the grove by the Cestrian bridge. 


* 
+ * 


I saw The Strange Adventures of Jack and the 
Beanstalk last week at the Casino, and all the 
good things said of it are not half good enough. 
The lighting effects, that marvelous electric ballet, 
the gorgeous costumes, the horrific giant, the cynical 
male fairy and the cartloads of pretty and absolutely 
young girls bewildered me. I had a rush of second 
childhood to the head. 

Ben Teal’s deft stagecraft is everywhere to be seen 

even that bean rope is on view, unluckily—and I 
can recall nothing so like the misty pictures dreamed 
in youth than Jack and Sinbad’s escape from the 
ogre’s castle. The humor is plentiful, and the jumble 
of the Arabian Nights and Mother Goose very divert- 
ing. Barnet has made a most agreeable mélange, 
and Sloane’s music never offends by its originality. 
The best number for me was the chorus, ‘‘ Fe, fi, fo, 
fum, I smell the blood of an Englishman.” It 
sounded like a wedding hymn straight from the 
heart of an American heiress. 


* 
+ * 


The people Klaw and Erlanger have engaged are 
all well cast. Madge Lessing, slimmer than in the 
days when she ciambered masts of cigarette ships, 
is pretty and should not sing so much. My figure is 
my fortune, not my voice, sir, she said. Hubert 
Wilke, on the contrary, should sing more. He is al- 
ways artistic, and is quite a dashing figure as Sir 
Hfarry, of the Forte Thieves. 

The Hollin girls are shapely and Merri Osborne 
distinctly clever. Ross Snow is comical, and his 
cynicism must absolutely destroy in children any 
lingering belief in fairies, beneficent or otherwise. 
Carrie Perkins as Old Mother Hubbard is as dimpled 
and fetching as a decade ago, and the eight pretty 
maids look so infantile that I tremble lest Gerry gets 
wind of them. To the nursery they will go. Gus 
Kerker, the only Kerker in the world, conducts the 
Casino orchestra with all his accustomed blond en- 
thusiasm. Manager Lederer has a great entertain- 
ment for the holidays. 








The Opera Matinee Musicales. 


IGHT opera matineé musicales are to be given 

at the Waldorf (by subscription) at half after three 

Tuesday afternoons, beginning November 24. Messrs. L. 

M. Ruben and Clarence Andrews have so combined their 

social and business interests in the advancement of these 

affairs that they will be given ona grander scale than ever 
before attempted. 

Mme. Emma Eames, Sig. Cremonini and M. Plangon 
will, by special arrangement with Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau, Limited, form the chief attraction on the first Tues- 
day, and in the long list of artists following are the names 
of Calvé, Mme. Mantelli, Belini, Marie Engle, Traubmann, 
Edouard de Reszké, Ancona, Salignac, Goguy and Bis- 
pham. 

Curiosity is much exercised over the new talent to be 
presented, notably the début of a young Italian tenor, 
whose genius and appearance are confidently expected will 
place him in the front rank of the world’s great artists. 

The full list of patronesses secured is too long to print, 
among them may be mentioned Miss Eloise Breese, Miss 
Margaret Townsend, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, 
Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. George Bliss, Mrs. B. Aymar 
Sands, Mrs. John D. Townsend, Mrs. Wm. G. Davies, 
Mrs. J, W. Minturn, Mrs. Eugene Bogert, Mrs. Charles W. 
Gould, Mrs. George B. Waring, Mrs. John Christopher 
Wilmerding, Mrs. W. B. Hoffman, Mrs. Frederick Roose- 
velt, Miss Charlotte Pell, Mrs. Theodore P. Ralli, Miss 
Edith Cushing and Mrs. George R. Blanchard. 





Dannreuther Quartet.—The first concert of the sea- 
son of this organization is announced for to-morrow night 
in Chamber Music Hall, Carnegie Hall, The new Dvordk 
quartet, op. 106, E major, and a new quartet by Ed. 
Schiitt, op. 12, F major, are to be heard, as well as the F 
minor, op, 20, No. 5, Haydn quartet. ‘The second concert 
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HIS week has been suggestive of the lull that 
usually follows a storm, and things musical have 
been very quiet, but only to rest up for what is to come, 
for there is plenty. 

The musical mornings given by Mr. Robert Thallon are 
highly interesting and essentially instructive. They are 
given at his own home to his pupils and anyone who is 
sufficiently interested to drop in. Symphonies of the lead- 
ing composers are presented to the hearers in form of 
quartet or sextet arrangement and organ, in order to 
familiarize them with music which is usually only accorded 
them through orchestras. I attended twice and was very 
much pleased with the degree of excellence with which the 
works were given, and it was a pleasure to note the inter- 
est with which the programs were received. This sort of 
work is always a distinct education preparatory to a keener 
enjoyment and understanding of the sy:nphony concerts of 
the several notable organizations which are presented froni 
time to time. 

On Wednesday evening, notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather, a fair assembly was present at the first 
musical evening given by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett. The 
program consisted of a cluster of gems presented in asetting 
worthy of them. Dr. John Cornelius Griggs, of the Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory, gave nine Schumann numbers and 
the Eliland, a set of ten songs by Alexander von Fielitz. 
They were given artistically in tone, interpretation and 
diction. Dr. Hanchett’s selections, delivered in his scholarly 
manner, were received with full appreciation of his merits. 
He gave the following : Chopin: Nocturne, op, 48 ; No. 1, 
in C minor; Beethoven: Scherzo from op. 31; No. 3, in 
E flat; Schumann: Vogel als Prophet, op. 82; No. 7; 
Schubert : Menuetto, op. 78: No. 3, in B minor. 

I cannot refrain from making a special comment upon 
the delightful manner in which he played the Schumann 
number. The phasing and poetry of interpretation made 
its beauties pre-eminent. 

There are very many affairs in the near future which 
give promise of exceptional excellence. The different 
clubs are all in preparation for their first concerts of the 
season, with which will be heard some new soloists and 
some who are rumored to possess great merit. I did hear 
of one prominent society which claims to stand by women 
in general, and American women in particular ; with this 
society we hope to hear—but this is anticipating. 

The Apollo concerts, under the direction of Dudley 
Buck, are set for December 8, February 9 and April 13. 
The first concert includes three numbers from former pro- 
grams, and three new ones, which are to be: Madrigal, by 
Max Spicker (dedicated to the club) ; a humoresque, en- 
titled Street Music, and a large number, Sir Walter. The 
soloist will be Mrs. Marian Van Duyn and the chorus will 
be seventy voices strong. 

The Brooklyn Saengerbund Concert is to occur Sunday 
night, November 22, with Mr. Louis Koemmenich at the 
baton. 

The program will be: 


Prelude to Act III., The Cricket on the Hearth (new)...... Goldmark 
Orchestra. 


In the Camp of the Peasants..........eeecceeceeeeeeees Herman Hut*er 
Male chorus and orchestra. 


LORGINE 0.00000 cccccccccces cvcccecoocs deccecccccccoccs Louis Koemmenich 
Female chorus. 
Grievance of the Captive Slave (MEW)......eccseecccesesees L. Kempter 


Miss Louise Daniker and female chorus. 


Scherzo, caprice (MEW)....00.. -- cscccecccccccccccccecees Oscar Nedhal 
Orchestra. 
Rudolf von Werdenberg (new).........ece..seecseceeeeeeevece F. Hegar 
Male chorus a cappella. 
The Blind Fairy (first presentation)............ Max Meyer Oberleben 


Cantata: Misses Hildegard Hoffman, Louise Daniker and 
female chorus. 


Introduction to Act II., Children of the King (first pro- 


GROG). cscccccces Sebecdenvebubetsornsdesuercereteoves Humperdinck 
Orchestra. 
Evening (WOW). .cccccccccccccccccevces cocssccocoseseoes Robert Schwahn 
Brown Maiden (folksong of the sixteenth century rear- 
SRMBIE) ccc cece ceccooes $08, eave anbbenaebacdananenesoud Hugo Junst 


Male chorus a cappella. 


Bridal procession and chorus of the cantata The Bell 

Gis ccccccccndzccvccccssvccecsvscsececccoccedod Carl Venth 
Mixed chorus. 

On November 23 at the Academy of Music the Arion 

Singing Society will give its first public concert. Mr. 





is fixed for January 21. 


Arthur Claassen will conduct an orchestra of fifty, and the 





| singers. Mr. Maurice Kaufman will give a violin solo and 
Mr. Hugo Troetschel will preside at the organ. 


Here is the program : 
| Le dernier jour de la Terreur (Robespierre)............+0++ H. Litolff 
Orchestra. 
| Bacmdd (Brat Qhae)..cccccsccce scocvesccceseseccocoeccsees G. Grunewald 
Arion and Orchestra 
| Fantaisie Appasionata...... sskebasehendenebesnesdse .H. Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Maurice Kaufmann 
The Remaining Ten of the Fourth Regiment (first time).. 
A. Claassen 
Dedicated to the Arion Singing Society 
Arion. 
Selection, Hansel und Gretel...... icaveeeud beebs+eus Humperdinck 
Orchestra. 
ReSin AGale (Oy TOQUIEE). 20000 cevccccccoscccceccosece Dudley Buck 
Prize song of United German Singers of Brooklyn for the com- 
ing Saengerfest at Philadelphia, June, 1897 
Arion. 
NE Osis sccccsectenss setwemeesssecen-cose 
Orchestra. 


A. Rubinstein 


Die Auserwihlte (Volkslied) arranged by........ -eeeee SaMans 
Arion. 
In the Garden (Love scene) (first time) ....... .......008- .John Lund 


Orchestra. 
The Love Feast of the Apostles..... 2... ..ccoscceces Richard Wagner 
Arion, Arion Children Chorus, Organ and Orchestra 

The first chamber music concert of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute series of six is to occur Wednesday, November 25, in 
Association Hall. It will be given by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Club, the personnel of which is as follows 

Mr. Eugene Weiner, flute ; Mr. Ernest Bauer, first violin; 
Mr. Frank Porte, second violin; Mr. Paul Mende, viola; 
Mr. L. W. Hoffmann, ‘cello; Mr. Henry Lehman, double 
bass. 

Miss Inez Grenelli will be the soprano soloist. 

With Mr. Albert S. Caswell, organist and choirmaster ; 
Miss Alice H. Merritt, soprano; Miss Ruth Thompson, 
contralto; Mr. Wm. Lavin, tenor. and Mr. Grant Odell, 
bass, the program prepared is one rich in selections to use 
this admirable quartet to advantage. 

Mr. Caswell will give as prelude The Hallelujah Chorus 
from The Messiah, and the overture to The Occasional 
Oratorio, Handel. 

Song of Joy and Praise arranged from Nicolao, with 
words by Mr. Caswell for the occasion, will be sung by 
soprano, contralto, bass and chorus of sixteen, 

Selections from the oratorios will contain numbers from 
St. Paul, Elijah, and Eli for concerted work and selections 
for the soloists. An anthem composed by Mr. Caswell will 
also be presented. 

At the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church The In- 
heritance Divine, sacred cantata, by Harry Rowe Shelley, 
will be sung for the first time in Brooklyn. 

The choir consists of Miss Ethel Chamberlain, soprano ; 
Mrs. Marian Van Duyn, contralto; Mr. William R. Will- 
iams, tenor; Mr. Frederic Reddall, bass, and chorus of 
thirty voices, under the direction of John Hyatt Brewer, 
who is also the organist. 

Emitie Frances Bauer. 


Stenophonetics. 


T is the teacher that should become interested in 
I stenophonetics. It is really a wonderfully clever de- 
vice for sharpening the wits of young pianists and violin- 
ists, as well as singers, who want to learn reading. There 
is a class for teachers of piano or violin, and the idea of 
learning the system so that their pupils may transpose a 
given study into desired keys each lesson, which takes only 
a few moments each day, greatly assists them in the read- 
ing and the harmonic structure of their studies and pieces. 
Any Monday or Thursday morning Miss May Florence 
Smith may be seen at her studio in Carnegie Hall. 








Alice Verlet. 


HAT Mlle. Alice Verlet, the charming soprano, 
is meeting with success and is being received with 
enthusiastic admiration the following press notices will 
show 
The soloist of the evening was Mlle. Alice Verlet, a stranger to 
this city. She has a soprano of much sweetness and of considerable 
range. It is pure and flexible, brilliant in bravura passages and 
with much expression when tenderness and delicacy are needed 
Philadelphia Inquirer, November 14, 1896 





Mile. Alice Verlet, from the Opera Comique, Paris, has an excel- 
lent soprano voice, of which she evidently takes excellent care, as it 
took considerable time and trouble to make her respond to an en 
core. Her rendition of the two other numbers on the program was 
equally well received.—/htladelphia Evening Bulletin, November 
14, 1890. 

Mile. Alice Verlet, a French songstress, proved the decided sur- 
prise of the night. In several well sung songs, embracing the 
polonaise from Mignon and a serenade by Gounod, she won a 
triumph. Along with her beautiful voice, full of sentiment and 
culture, went manner and personal charms that only added to her 
success. The announcement made it her second appearance in 
America, but she gave abundant reason why it would be desirable 
to make her a permanent acquisition.—//iladelphia Times, Novem- 
ber 14, 1800. 

Mile. Verlet sings in Buffalo on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 19, with the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, John 





Lund director. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
2245 Wabash Avenue, November 14, 1896. | 
ITH the exception of Jan van Oordt’s appear- 
ance with the Chicago Orchestra there has been 
nothing of much note in the musical world. Two or three 
college concerts preved interesting, the one given by the 
American Conservatory to introduce pupils of Madame 
Ragna Linné and Mr. Karleton Hackett drawing a big 
audience. Here is the program 
Duets in canon form 
No Furnace, No Fire 
Love's Truth 





Song, Rey 


Miss Sybil Sammis 


Songs 
Wherefore Question ........6+. slumer 
eee .King 


Mr. Cyril Bruce Smith 


Song, When the Heart is Young............+--s000. 
Miss Elaine 


Dudley Buck 





Songs 

Heart Pancies seeeeee cous pecans ....Goring-Thomas 
oe Nevin 
ovebescoocs d’ Hardelot 






Sleep, Little Tulip ........... 


Midsummer Dreams ..... oge0 
Miss Grace Dudley 


Songs 
ees Be BGG, cc kk se ticebiorssicstwbbing: wessoters Masser 
Violets. + Seder E sen erneKesereE Steen pecessgenswesibe Cornelius 
In Arcady , _ Hervey 

Miss Caldwell 
Song, If Thou Lovest Me , Denza 
Mr. Paul 
Duet, Vorrei che il tuo pensiero (Otello P Rossin 
Misses Sammis and De Sellem 
Aria, Where e’er You Walk (Semele).. . Handel 


The Misses Sybil Sammis, Lulu Caldwell, Elaine De 
Sellem, Grace Dudley and Messrs. Cyril B. Smith and 
Albert Paul were the vocalists of the occasion. Miss 
Sammis and Miss De Sellem, both pupils of Madame 
Linné, possess voices of large volume and admirable tone 
quality, and are rapidly advancing in popular esteem, 
filling many engagements in concert and church work. 
Mr. Cyril B. Smith appeared for the first time in Chicago. 
He is the possessor of a good baritone, and sings with 
much refinement and warmth of expression. The same 
may be said of Mr. Paul. 

The Misses Caldwell and Dudley are young singers of 
decided talent and promise. ‘They both have beautiful 
soprano voices. The last four named are pupils of Mr. 
Hackett. 

The delightful 
Hackett added no little to the general enjoyment of the 


accompaniments of Mrs. Florence 
evening. 

Much regret was expressed at the untimely death of 
young Herbert Booth Byers, the baritone, who seemed 
likely to make an enviable career for himself. He wasa 
promising student, and working with great interest 
toward becoming an artist. His many friends in the 
musical profession were shocked at his sudden death, as it 
was not generally known even that he wasill. He cer- 
tainly bade fair to be a credit to the teaching of that ac- 
complished woman, Mrs. Florence Magnus, who speaks in 
high terms of the lamented young singer. 

* * & 


Mr. Clement B. Shaw and Mr. R. F. Stiller gave a 
musicale on Thursday, in the Atheneum Building. They 
had the assistance of Mrs. N. G. Safford, soprano; Joseph 
Singer, violinist, and Walfried Singer, harpist. 

The following program was given 
Liszt 


Piano, Soirée de Vienne 


Song, In Thy Beauty (Mi Guarda).... .. . Gordigiani 
Mr. Shaw. 
Duet for two violins, Introduction and Tarantella.. 
fessrs. J. and W. Singer 


Hofman 


Sone, Thee Magis oF BOG cnn ccwsscstdases sadecesccticoese ++ Bapio 
Mrs. Safford. 

Pie, DOE cikcnccunnsesdsneaeidsstdin+eccscs Schumanr 
Mr. Stiller 

aa tebe, Tie Tie BG obs oe n60c08essdcdecccccccs Foster 


Harp cole, Danes G6 P66... 0.0006 scescccsessccce oc cveeseees Oberthur 


Song, Separation........ anh ices hen es oeeee . Rossini 
Mrs. Safford. 
Piano, Rondo Brillante.,..... . sieves dOdet SdCbeens one cetees Weber 
Mr. Stiller 
Song, Qui Sdegno (Ii Flauto Magico)........ ho cuiitaie . Mozart 
Mr. Shaw. 
FURR, RS Webi cde cdzccbodads .ctadectess Popp 


(For —- violin and organ.) 
Messrs. J. and W. Singer and Georgia. 


The Liebling Amateurs held their 135th recital to-day at 
Kimball Hall. 
Moore, Sloman, Harris, Ulrich, 


The program was given by the Misses 
Law, Chandler, Mar- | 


| 


shall, Little, Grunn, Hirsch, Hall, Haas, Peterson and 
McKean. 

Next Tuesday Mrs. Maud Winklebleck Gaudreaux makes 
her professional début at Steinway Hal). She will have 
the assistance of W. C. E. Seeboeck, C. W. Clark and 
Mrs. Gertrude Grosscup Perkins. 


** 


Iam in receipt of a letter from Mr. Henry Schoenefeld 
stating that Miss Alice Verlet did not make her first ap- 
pearance in America with the New York Symphony 
the concert given by the Germania 
Inasmuch as the Germania 


Orchestra, but at 
Maennerchor, October 22. 
club concert isa private affair, which Mr. Louis Francis 
Brown, who is Miss Verlet’s Western manager, acknowl- 
edged to me, it should be tolerably conclusive that her 
first public appearance was not made in this city. Miss 
Verlet did have success on this occasion, singing the 
Polonaise from Mignon; Serenade, Brahms; Les Oiseaux, 
Chaminade; Le Passant, Massenet, and Pourquoi, Tschai- 
kowsky. Miss Verlet has several engagements in Chi- 
cago, and her appearance will be awaited with much pleas- 
ure by all who have heard her, 

Brooke has commenced another series of his Chicago 
Marine Band concerts, using the largest theatre in the 
city, the Columbia, which has thus far been crowded 
Both he and his band were welcomed home, after their 
long absence, by evidence of the highest regard. ‘The 
soloist at the first concert was Miss Sibyl Sammis, the 
young soprano who accompanied the band on its recent 
tours, and she received more than usual recognition. 
Last Sunday there were two soloists, Mrs. Helen Carlton- 
Marsh, a sweet voiced contralto from Galesburg, Il, who 
was very satisfactory, and Miss Edith Adams, Chicago's 
remarkable violoncellist. For next Sunday afternoon 
Mr. Brooke announces Mr. A. Howard Garret, baritone, 
and Miss Agnes Pringle, violinist. Howard Pew, Mr. 
Brooke’s manager, is contemplating a concert tour for the 
band, to commence in early February and run into the 
next summer engagement. 

The Virgil piano school has opened a branch establish- 
ment here at 94 Wabash avenue. I had a pleasant call 
frora Mr. Bruns, the local manager, who is particularly 
jubilant over his prospects in this city. He anticipates 
large attendances at the recitals next week, which will be 
given by Miss Stella Newmark and Miss Florence Traub, 
who will illustrate Mr. A. K. Virgil's lecture. The Virgil 
Clavier School has been of immense help to teachers and 
students in the Eastern cities, and also abroad, so that 
doubtless it will be welcomed by the teaching fraternity 


here. But more of this next week. 


**# * 


The Spiering Quartet is in no danger of being killed by 
the advent of an opposition concern, which has _ been 
organized by four members of the orchestra, with Theo- 
dore Thomas as director. Why in the name of all that 
is musical should a chamber music quartet have a director 
It does not speak much as to the competence of the 
plavers. I am inclined to think that the name Theo. 
Thomas is the drawing card of the organization, and that 
he is a mere figurehead. The Spiering Quartet has now 
been incessantly rehearsing for nearly five years, and 
the perfection of its members cannot be attained in a few 
weeks, headed by Theo. Thomas or any other Chicago 
leader. 

* es @ 

Emil Liebling plays before the Marshall County Music 
Teachers’ Association on Friday evening, November 20, 
at Henry, Ill. 

Clarence Dickinson gave an organ concert at Lafay- 
ette, Ind., last Thursday. 

Mrs. Milward Adams offers a course of five morning 
lectures in Apollo Hall. They are of interest to all vocal 
students wi10 want to know something about tone pro- 


duction. 





' 





The management of the Chicago Musical College has 
issued the following circular 

We desire to call the attention of the musical public to 
a new and important enterprise. 

Our experience has taught us that the musical education 
of many children suffers through a wrong beginning. 
A great many pupils who have entered the Chicago Mu 
sical College, and who studied the piano previous to be- 
coming pupils of our institution, are obliged to devote 
considerable time to the unlearning of bad habits in 
playing. 

The management has therefore decided to establish 
preparatory branches in various parts of the city. We 
feel convinced thatif you will give the following state- 
ment of our plans a careful perusal we will gain your 
hearty co-operation in this work. 

The preparatory branches will be under the charge of 
post graduates and graduates of the college, who are in 
every way thoroughly competent to instruct. These 
teachers will be given a testimonial from the college, 
signed by the president, and bearing the college seal, 
which will show their authority to teach preparatory 
pupils of the college and collect tuition. 

Pupils entered at any one of our preparatory branches 
will have all the privileges of the college, they will be 
guarded the same as at the main institution, and the time 
studied at the branches will be counted as though the les- 
sons had been taken at Central Music Hall. 

The college course consists of preparatory department, 
seven grades; teachers’ certificate class, graduating class. 
Special courses: post-graduating class, artists’ class. 

At our preparatory branches only the first five grades 
of the preparatory department will be taught. Regular 
examinations will be held, and as soon as a pupil is ready 
to enter the sixth grade he will be accepted at the main 
college, and may try for the prizes, &c. 

Pupils will also be accepted who do not wish to take the 
regular course. 

All pupils of the college branches will be enrolled upon 
the books of the main college at Central Music Hall, and 
will in every way be considered regular pupils of the 
Chicago Musical College. 

Members of the faculty of the Chicage Musical College 
gave a concert in Apollo Hall on Saturday afternoon 
Maurice Rosenfeld was as brilliant as usual. He gave 
good interpretations of the Polonaise, Paderewski; a valse 
and an étude, by Chopin, and Bourrée, Bach. As one of 
numbers Mr. Rosenfeld gave an original 
Franz Hladky played the Romanze, 


his encore 
Gavotte Caprice. 
Rubinstein; Ungarischer Tanz, Hauser, and Sarasate’'s 
Faust Fantaisie. He was enthusiastically recalled after 
each number and obliged to play several encores. He is 
a brilliant artist, and certainly a valuable addition to the 
college faculty. Mabel F. Shorey's beautiful contralto 
was heard to advantage in two German songs by Nevin, 
and two of Foote's ballads. Lillian Woodward Gunckel 
read Colonel Turner's My Gray Guenevere, and three 
light numbers in response to the hearty applause of the 
Next Saturday ad- 
vanced pupils will give a soirée musicale. It has become 


large and appreciative audience. 


necessary for the college to secure larger quarters to 
accommodate the great number who are interested in 
these excellent concerts. Commencing December 19 the 
weekly concerts and lectures will be given in Handel Hall. 

An orchestra which has been in existence but a short 
time but is rapidly gaining recognition as one of the best 
organizations of the kind in the West is the North Side 
Turner Hall Orchestra. Mr. Carl Bunge, a musician who 
enjoys an enviablé reputation, wields the baton, and has 
gathered about him men of experience and artists of 
standing. In precision of attack and ensemble their work 
is far above the ordinary, and their leader conducts with 
enthusiasm, accuracy of musical conception and inteili- 
gence. Mr. Bunge has shown great judgment in the 
arrangement of his programs, giving many classical num- 
bers of great merit, and also light music which is good 
but pleases the popular taste. In the selection of his 
soloists, too, Mr. Bunge has been most careful, offering 
none but the best artists. On Sunday, November 8, Miss 
Lindley sang, and both her numbers were 
Grafton G. Baker, the 


Carrie F 
remarkably well interpreted. 
popular young tenor, sang Love's Proving, Marzailes, and 
The Drinking Song, from Cavalleria Rusticana, Novem- 


ber 15. Next Sunday, November 22, the young pianist 
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Mathilde Johnson, a pupil of Dr. F. Ziegfeld, will give the 
Jadassohn concerto, op. 89. Dr. Ziegfeld will personally 
conduct the orchestra for this number, which will cer- 
tainly greatly add to the program arranged. Mr. Bunge is 
to be congratulated upon his great success. His work in 
our city will be watched with interest. 

I wonder who is responsible for the very flattering 
notices which appear in some of the daily papers when 
speaking of the Chicago Orchestra’s appearances in the 
different cities, such as Toledo, for instance. 
well known that the present organization is not to be com- 
pared with that which was heard here during the world’s 
fair year. True, the same director, Theodore Thomas, 
is here, but of the good players whom then we knew many 
have since gone. Not only the violinists, of whom I told 
you, but such men as Bour, the oboist; Litke, the bassoon 
player; Anderson, the flautist, and Marum, the violinist 
(now with Seidl), all are absent. It seems as if Thomas 
of the past and of the present are two different men. I 


do not want to pose asa musical public prophet, but the | 


Thomas orchestra as it was will soon be tradition and 
nothing ‘more. As I listened to-night to the performance 
and noted the coldness of the audience it occurred to me 
with overwhelming force that there was something want- 
ing, and that the public are beginning to feel it. 

Jan Van Oordt, the young violinist, who is of the Bel- 
gian school, has made his first Chicago appearance. He 
had an exceedingly good reception, being reca!led four 
times after the Brahms concerto, and half a dozen times 
after the Paganini fantaisie. He has a magnificent tone 
power, and I particularly noticed his staccato bowing and 
his splendid octave technic. Indeed, his octave work is 
most remarkable. He is uncommonly well gifted and 
played 
accountable reason our much respected conductor, Theo- 
dore Thomas, showed himself antagonistic to the soloist. 
The applause on the completion was decided and long 
continued, and an encore was evidently desired. But im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of Van Oordt’s concerto 
the orchestra players, one and all, as if acting upon a pre- 
concerted plan, at withdrew, ‘Theodore Thomas 
leading. I have never before seen this act of discourtesy 
in any high-class orchestral performance. True it was the 
time for the intermission, but heretofore Mr. Thomas 
has invariably spoken to and congratulated the soloist. It 
was the same upon the completion of the second violin 
solo, only instead of leaving the stage Mr. Thomas with- 
drew to the back of the orchestra, and while Mr. Van 
Oordt was appearing and reappearing, as I said before, 
half a dozen times, Mr. Thomas was absolutely deaf to 
what was occurring. The littleness of greatness was never 
More of this next week. 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 


once 


better exemplified. 








The Kronberg Prize Songs. 


HE musical public, which is never slow to recog- 

nize and appreciate compositions of superior merit, 

has already shown unusual interest in the above songs, re- 

cently issued by that well-known and tnterprising house, 

the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, of Boston, 
with its New York and Chicago branches. 

The Kronberg prize songs, eight in number, were se- 
lected from an almost numberless collection of original 
mauuscripts that had been submitted by authors known 
and unknown to musical fame, thus furnishing an oppor- 
tunity of securing at once the greatest variety of subjects 
in.the choicest style of song form. It is 
perhaps, that the committee of judges appointed to the 
critical task of making the selection were experts of the 
highest ability, and that the eight songs chosen were unani- 
mously decided upon after the most careful examination 
and comparison. 

Each song has been published both for high and low 
voice, and in such keys that the vocal range will render 
them perfectly practical for singers generally. They pre- 
sent the following list of subjects: Wake Thou, My Dar- 
ling (Serenade), Walter Goold, 50 cents ; The Mermaiden, 
Aug. C. Knight, 50 cents; Cavalier’s Love song, John W. 
Metcalf, 50 cents: My Lady Waits, Carlo Minetti, 50 cents; 
Laugh and Be Merry, L. F. Gottschalk, 40 cents ; Never 
to Part, Kate Vannah, 40 cents; Love’s Own True Light, 
Carlo Minetti, 40 cents; My Own Sweetheart, L. F. Gott- 
schalk, 40 cents. 

The Kronberg prize songs may be obtained of all prin- 
cipal music dealers throughout the United States. Where 
there is no local dealer orders can be sent direct to the 
publishers, the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass., or to their branch houses either in New 
York or Chicago if more convenient. 


against fearful odds to-night, as for some un- | 


Now, it is | 
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The Paderewski Donation. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 11, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

N one of the April numbers of THE MusICcAL 
I Courter it was stated that Mr. Paderewski had do- 
nated $10,000, from which fund prizes were to be awarded 
for American compositions. Since that time nothing fur- 
ther has been heard regarding this matter. 

Will you kindly inform a constant reader of your es- 
teemed journal as to when and how these awards are to be 
made, and to whom and at what time such compositions 
are to be forwarded? 

By so doing you will greatly oblige, 

Yours truly, ERNEST STUMM, 
1943 Wyoming Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

[Either of the three following, Mr. William Steinway, 
Mr. William Mason or Mr. Henry Higginson, who can be 
reached care of Steinway Hall, New York city, can give 
the desired information, as they are the treasurers of the 
fund. | Eps. M. C.] 








Jan Van Oordt. 

P yaa VAN OORDT, the young Dutch violinist 

who made his Chicago début November 13 with the 
Thomas Orchestra, is far in front of any recent visitor to 
this city. He is young, barely twenty-one, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe from his appearance that he is so much. 
With extremely courteous manner he possesses a youthful 
enthusiasm in his art which is bound to make him friends, 
and then when he plays and one perceives his power it is 
simply a question of admiration at the prodigious amount 
of study he must have given to attain the place he now has 
in the musical world. 

Born in Batavia this gifted artist was destined to follow 
his father’s career, that of a Government engineer, but the 
music that was in his life refused to be denied. Before he 
was three year@ old (he tells the story charmingly) an ac- 
cordion had become his hourly companion and three years 
later the violin was taken up instead. He was but ten 
when he made his first public appearance. His youthful 
success urged him still more strongly to face the disap- 
pointments as well as success that must assail a musician. 
His father and both his grandparents opposed any other 
life than the profession of an engineer, but his mother 
stood by her boy and he was sent to the conservatory of 
The Hague. He graduated and took the first prize there 
when he was sixteen. The following four years he spent at 
Liittich with César Thomson and studying nearly twelve 
hours daily. The result was as might be anticipated. 
When Jan Van Oordt began his public appearances he 
created a profound impression. The teaching and the 
method of César Thomson were reproduced and he was 
commonly designated a second of that great master. 

The technic of the young man, whom I had the privilege 
of hearing privately, is really fine, and as for his repertory, 
it is enormous. To him complex difficulties offer no ter- 
rors, and his facility cannot but earn applause whenever 
he appears. 

Mr. Van Oordt has concert engagements which will keep 
him busy in this country until possibly next May. His 
father, who formerly so opposed his choice of profession, 
has now promised to join him in America in February, if 
he is as successful as his master and all who have heard 
him play anticipate. 

He is a man of small stature, with delicate, refined face, 
strangely reminiscent of Sarasate as we knew him in years 
This artist is fortunate in the possession of two 
splendid Stradivarius violins. Of one which he generally 
uses the leading professionals here are lost in envious 
admiration. This one in particular was purchased by 
Signor Nicolini, and has necessarily an eventful history. 
The instrument is 169 years old, and having been orig- 
inally the property of Paganini was by him bequeathed to 
his son, the Baron Achille Paganini. A Parisian expert 
bought the instrument in 1853, and later sold it to the 
Count de Veréille, who in turn disposed of it about five 
years since to Signor Nicolini. As Mr. Van Oordt, who 
purchased it from the latter, now says: ‘‘ The violin has 
had a sufficiently long experience of these connoisseurs,” 





and he is proud to let so grand an instrument be once more 
heard in concert. 

Some idea of Mr. Van Oordt’s repertory may be gathered 
from the following : 


Concertos.—Max Bruch, G minor; Max Bruch, D 
minor ; Beethoven, D major; Brahms, D major; H. W 
Ernst, F sharp minor; Goldmark, A minor; Joachim, 
D minor; Mendelssohn, E minor; Moszkowski, C major ; 
Paganini, D major ; Paganini, B minor; Dvorak, A minor ; 
Vieuxtemps, A major ; Vieuxtemps, D minor ; Wieniawski, 
D minor; Bach, D minor ; Saint-Saéns, D major ; Saint- 
Saéns, B minor; Damrosch, D minor; Tschaikowsky, D 
major. 

Modern Solo Pieces.—Max Bruch, Schottische Fantaisie ; 
Paganini-Thomson, Non piu mesta; Paganini-Thomson, 
Le Streghe ; Paganini, Moise, Var. for 1V. Corde ; Paga- 
nini, Moto Perpeteuum (in octaves); Paganini-Wilhelm), 
Caprice, A minor ; Paganini, Caprice, E major; Paganini, 
Caprice, B flat major; Paganini, Caprice, E flat major ; 
Paganini, Adagio; Chopin-Thomson, Mazourka; Chopin- 
Sarasate, Nocturne ; Rubinstein, Lesghenka ; Rubinstein, 
Romance ; H. W. Ernst, Airs Hongrois ; Brahms-Joachim, 
Ungarische Tanzen; Ries, Adagio; Bach, Aria; Schu- 
mann, Abendlied ; Raff, Perpetuum Mobile (in octaves) ; 
Sarasate, Zigeunerweisen ; Svendsen, Romance ; Wieniaw- 
ski, Polonaise, D major ; Wieniawski, Polonaise, A major ; 
Wieniawski, Tarantelle; Zarzycki, Mazourka; Saint- 
Saéns, Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso ; Beethoven, 
Romance ; Simon, Berceuse ; Thomson, Berceuse ; Bruch, 
Kol Nidrei; Bruch, Adagio Appassionata; Bruch, Romance; 
Tartini, Adagio ; Paganini, Caprice, E flat. 

Ancient Music.—Le Clair, if Tombeau ; Vitalli, Cha- 
conne ; Veracini, Sonate; Locatelli, Sonate ; Leclair, Sara- 
bande and Tambourin; Geminiani, Sonate ; Porpora, 
Sonate ; Rust, Sonate; Tartini, Trille du Diable; J. S. 
Bach, Chaconne; J. S. Bach, Adagio and Fugue; J. S. 
Bach, Presto, G minor; J. S. Bach, Sarabande and Double ; 


J. S. Bach, Bourrée and Double; J. S. Bach, Preludium 
. S. Bach, Gavotte; J. S. Bach, Deux Minuetten; J. 5S. 
ach, Andante; Corelli, La Folia; Héandel-Thomson, 


Passacaglia ; Tartini-Thomson, Aria e Variazioni. 
Ensemble Music.—Schumann, Sonaten, I., II.; Bee- 
thoven, Sonaten, I., II., III., IV., V., VI., VII., VIII, IX 


and X.; Gade, Sonate; Rubinstein, Sonaten, I., IL.; 
Brahms, Sonaten, I., II., I[I.; Grieg, Sonaten, L., II., III 
César Franck, Sonate. 
Fred. Field Bullard. 
ANY readers of THe Musicat Courter have 


been delighted by a pair of dainty songs called The 
Waterlily and A June Lullaby. The writer of these, Mr 
Fred. Field Bullard, isa Bostonian. He educated to 
be a chemist, but always gave much time to the study of 


was 


music, intending eventually to devote his life to composi- 
tion. In 1888 he and 
went to study in Europe, where four years in Munich with 
Josef Rheinberger and in the theatres of Paris and Lon- 
don completed his student life and laid the solid founda- 


severed his business connections 


tion upon which he has already built success 

He returned to America in 1892 and 
quietly but rapidly to the very first rank of the music 
theorists of Boston. His work asa teacher of harmony and 
counterpoint is especially remarkable in its results, the 
best test of the value of any system of education—for Mr 


has won his way 


Bullard already numbers among his graduates a score of 
professional composers and teachcrs. 

His public compositions include a large number of beau 
tiful but difficult songs and choruses, the accompaniments 
of which are ingenious and polished to the last degree, but 
too often over-elaborated. Of late Mr. Bullard seems to 
have struck a happier vein, and his newly published Good 
Night, Little Girl, Lullaby of the Madonna in the Palm 
Grove and Beam from Yonder Star are as melodious and 
unforced as could be wished. 
Cavaliers, written by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, have been 
recently set to music by Mr. Bullard, and the first of these 
songs, Nottingham Hunt, has been one of the successes of 
The composer's forte seems to be 


Three war songs of the 


the past concert season. 
in music of a virile, warlike character ; 
songs for ‘‘ strong men and mighty in battle.” 
of Bliss Carman’s War Song of Gamelbar, which was sung 
by the Boston Apollo Club last April, is one of the most 
barbaric, and at the same time inspiring, of male voice part 
songs. 


he delights in 
His setting 








Mr. Arthur Beresford.—Mr. Arthur Beresford is en- 
gaged for two performances of The Messiah to be given at 


Oberlin, Ohio, in December. 








MONTEFIORE, . . 


Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts and Oratorios. {Write for reference and repertory care of Tue Musicat Courter, 19 Union Square, New York. 








SUZA DOANE, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 


Prize Pupil Leipzig Conservatory. 


PIERCE BUILDING, - ° 


BOSTON. 








HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


SOPRANO. 
Voice Culture, Coaching in Répertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. 


Residence Studio: 144 West 48th St., New York City. 








Miss ELINOK COMSTOCK, 


Having returned from her studies in VIENNA, 
will receive a limited number of pupils (Leschetizky 
Method). 


421, W. 57th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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pality. 

Frederic Archer's free organ recitals—with programs 
wisely chosen, instructively annotated and _ brilliantly 
played—drew increasingly large, popular audiences, 
despite the difficulty of turning the feet of the people into 
a path that was strange to both their feet and their hearts. 
That is, the Saturday evening recitals drew well. The 
Friday afternoon recitals were all but wasted. They ought 
to be placed, as at first intended, on Sunday afternoon, the 
time when the masses have already learned to throng into 
the park, conservatory, art gallery, museum, library and 


shut the music hall and organ in their faces. The change 
to Sunday is now being considered by the trustees. It 
onght not to take long to decide that question. Mr 
Archer's lectures were valuable features of the last few 








PITTSBURG, Pa., November 9, 1896. 


AST week musical Pittsburg entered with due 
pomp into the second season of her new era. The 
glories of the dawning, just a year ago, you will remem- 


ber. Were they not emblazoned on history's page by 
the special issue of THe Musica. Courter, wherein Mr. 
Carnegie’s kindly countenance led a long procession of 
Pittsburg faces and of Pittsburg articles, historical, critical 
and (auto) biographical 

As your special correspondent for that occasion, I re- 
member writing most enthusiastically about the new 
activities that were to cluster—with the old—about the 
fine new Carnegie Music Hall. The year’s experience has 
chastened, yet justified, that feeling; has made it less 
ebullient, but more confident than ever. 

+ ” * 

It was a stormy year, and the newsymphony orchestra 
was the storm centre. The gales were the more serious 
and the more regrettable because they mostly originated 
within the governing body—the directorate of the Art So- 
ciety. As a starter one director tried to capture the con- 
ductorship of the orchestra for his brother-in-law ; whereat 
the entire community was convulsed, a third of the guar- 
tee fund was cancelled for the time, and the orchestra all 
but killed at its birth. Next the chairman of the commit- 
tee, who had taken little part in the hard work of the pre- 
paratory months, began to make use of his connection with 
the orchestra project to advertise his music school, which 
forthwith aroused a bitter campaign in musical circles 
against the whole movement. Only about half the ex- 
pected number of local players could be persuaded to join 
the ranks, and these at outside prices ; while still more had 
to be paid to fill the desks from elsewhere. This increased 
the salary list about $8,000 (doubling the season's expected 
deficit) and postponed for that year at least the chance of 
forming the orchestra mainly of resident players, with all 
the advantages of that part of the original planning. And 
finally this chairman and his little clique secured their re- 
election at the Art Society's annual meeting by a mixture 
of cumulative voting and throwing out proxies—which po- 
litical trickery called forth many editorial denunciations 
in the press and an insistent request for their resigna- 
tions by a special meeting of the society. The request, 
however, has not yet been complied with! 

Now, when a brand new permanent orchestra—which 
must needs have troubles enough of its own—has safely 
weathered such strenuous storms from unexpected quar- 
ters, and has made of its first season an astonishing artis- 
tic success and a growing business and social success, and 
comes up smiling for its second trip in better condition 
than ever, then I think one is justified in feeling confident 
for its future. - That is the case here. 


* 
* + 


An excellent beginning was also made in the other new 
activities ushered in through Mr. Carnegie’s great founda- 


recitals, but the season was too full and troublous for him 
to organize the projected select choir. As it was, his work 
was wholly unique among municipal institutions in 
America, 

In other respects the season was the most brilliant we 
have had. The Art Society, the Mozart Club and the 
Allegheny Musical Association led the van among the 
established institutions and the whole local field of secular 
and sacred music was full of activity. Nearly all the peri- 
patetic stars and troupes paid us a visit, including the 
Thomas and Damrosch orchestras and the latter's German 
opera company. The season wound up in a blaze of 
Teutonic fire over the most successful Fest yet held by the 
North American Saengerbund. 

It was a new era beginning, sureenough. The retrospect 
justifies my enthusiastic letter of ayear ago. And looking 
ahead, the prospect is such that Iam glad to enter Tue 
Musicat Courier’s lists for this season as musical Pittsburg’s 
knight, with leaden lance sharpened for any foe of hers 
from far or near. There be foes of her own household to 
look out for. Some have malice prepense and selfishness 
aforethought. Others, with the best intentions in the 
world, would coddle her into that satisfaction with the 
good which obstructs the better. Some of the free lance 
frankness that always characterizes Tue MusicaL Courier 
may prove useful in the service of musical Pittsburg 

* ‘g . 

This season of 1896-7 has had some preluding by the ex- 
cellent brass bands at the exposition. Thousands heard 
the Chicago Marines under Brooke, Innes’ Band and the 
Gilmore Band under Herbert. The latter, by the way, 
brought out here a new scherzo of his own which marks a 
step in military band music. It was of the scope and con- 
tent of a symphonic movement, but was conceived for 
band, not for orchestra. Look out for Victor along this 
new and potentially important line of composition 
There were also preliminaries in the shape of two recep- 
tions of the Art Society, at which De Vere and Bendix 
would have had much larger audiences were it not for the 
late unpleasantness in that once happy family 
But the season really began last Friday evening with the 
first concert of the orchestra. It was a gala occasion. 
This initial audience vied at all points with the final audi- 


ences of last year, and through the leveling up of prices it 


represented considerably more money. Mr. Carnegie made 
a speech, in which he spoke feelingly of the difficulty of es 
tablishing a permanent orchestra (he has been there him- 
self, as you New Yorkers well know), and said he was even 
more gratified at Pittsburg’s accomplishing this success- 
fully than at the glowing reports that ‘‘ Founder's Day ” had 
just brought him as to the results attained in the various 
departments of hisown foundation. He meant it, too; for 
the guarantors and workers for the orchestra had but fol- 
lowed his good example. Imitation is not only the sincerest 
flattery, but is the most valuable fruit of well doing. 


casino, all at the same place. This is the worst time to 
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opening program Is a por 


Symphony in F (No. 8 
Piano « neert« 1 ‘s minor; 


Overture to Tannhiduser 


Largo 

Slavonic Dances (fourth gr 
| Barcarolle, Une nuit al 
Jubilee Overture 


The two overtures and 


familiar even in Pittsbur 


formance of the Eighth 


It soon became evident 


show the greatest gain, « 
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Conductor Archer is a capital program builder, especial- 


until you hear him for you 


cluding some shorter and 


by Dvorak and Saint-Saé 
ties. You see we are get 
orchestral literature, class 
call for 


personnel of the orchestr: 


up again each year—to sa) 
available throughout the 
fifteen weeks. So far as 


cerned, however, its total 


and intelligent. Though 


minuet were pretty rough 


Hall at the organ the largo was « 
‘he introduction to the third act 


of Lohengrin was also add 
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tion and the liberal policy of the trustees and the munici- | ly for such a public as ours. He maintains a true art 


an attracti\ variety, always in 





relatively familiar pieces. This 
x] sample 
Beethove 
22 Saint-Saé 
Wagne 
LRM ‘ 
Hinde 
Ry request 
N ! Dvorak 
‘ Sa Sa 
We 
Handel's all too popular tune are 
g. The concerto was playe d here 


by Mrs. Rive-King with Thomas at a May Festival in 1882 


or 1888, and by others since I do not recall a local per 


Symphony, nor of the morceaux 


ns. Set them down as the novel- 


ting just such an introduction to 


ic and modern the conditions 


as 

that the extensive changes in the 

1 have improved it. The strings 
ot 


specially in the strengthening of 





the violins and violas. The new oboe is a decided acquis! 
tion. The new leaders of the horns and trombones will have 
to do better next time to be counted prizes There are 
no other important changes in the wind choirs 

It will take time, of course, to bring the new force to the 
point of discipline and finish reached by the close of last 
season Indeed this first performance was not at all as 
smooth and effective on the whole as the first opening 
partly be« ause there have been but three weeks of pre- 


e of five, and partly because the 
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the opening allegro and the 


and shaky at mes, the great 





finale was quite well done and the lofty beauty of the fa- 
vorite allegretto scherzando was fully realized. Through 
out the eve ning the more delicate and dainty bits were 
much the cleanest and smoothest It was so with the 
haunting lilt of the second Dvordk dance and \ he de 

licious barcarolle of Saint-Saéns The more virile and 
dramatic passages were mostly iddied. An exception 
was the Tannhduser overture, wherein the exciting Venus 
berg music was much t best part, while Mr. Arche 

killed the Pilg song by the slow, dead tempo at the 
start and by the peculiar phrasing (or lack of it) of the 
trombone blasts on its final enunciation It was a pity to 
call attention to this last section by having the three trom- 
bonists stand up to play In like manner it would have 
been better to await further bowing drill with the violins 
before standing them across the stage to pl iy the ‘‘ Cele 


e help of Mr. Von Kunits, the 


_new concertmaster (who made a creditable impression for 


jusician), and of Mr. Walter E 


uite effective, and had to 
ed as an encore piece at the close 


ightful in its certainty and 





in its intellectual poise and sin- 
ed on this hearing to be of the 
ics have told you all about him 


self He made a distinct success 
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TH 


with this public and would be most welcome on a return with superlatives like a flamboyant circus poster. For 


visit with a recital program. 


NOVEMBER 14, 18 

Last night’s Symphony audience of course showed some 
falling off from the fashionable crush to be at the opening 
and tosee and hear Mr. Carnegie. It came only to hear 
the music, and its size and quality gave comforting assur- 
ance that the orchestra is keeping up this year the increas- 
ing patronage of the later concerts of the first season. If 
only the Thursday afternoon attendance could be increased 
in like manner ! 

Mr. Archer's program this time was all oversloughed with 
riotous orchestral coloring. Moszkowski’s well-known suite 
(the first, op. 39)led the vanguard. The centre was aggress- 
ively held by Tschaikowsky’s Caprice Italienne. A detach- 
ment from Rubinstein’s Feramors ballet troop burned red 
fire at the rear. The only other orchestral pieces were 
Mozart’s Magic Flute overture and Schubert’s Rosamunde 
entr’acte. Their voices were quite drowned by the volleys 
from the Owsky’s and Stein. Mrs. Johnstone Bishop voiced 
their lament in three lugubriously entitled selections: 
Wagner, Romanza (!), Lonely Amid My Sorrow (this was 
meant for £7sa’s dream); Weep, Weep, My Eyes, from Le 
Cid, and Evermore Lost to Me. This last tune—ridiculously 
out of place here—is the one attributed to King Henry III., 
who has since eased his mind by dying. 

A great conglomeration, mzcht wahr ? 
terest was Tschaikowsky’s amazing and amusing caprice. 
How cleverly he makes his brilliant score take off the char- 
! The melody and 





The centre of im- 


acteristics of the Italian composers 
treatment of the second section hit off Mascagni to a T. 
The Verdi of Ernani days surely inspired the 4-4 air that 
follows. Even the first theme, so like Tschaikowsky him- 
self, has to make serio-comic allusions to the Mzserere of 
Trovatore in the sombre triplet chords supporting it. Mr. 
Archer has a special talent for making the most of sensa- 
tional effects such as abound in this score, and his men re- 
sponded valiantly. It was exciting. 

As a whole the work of the orchestra this time was on a 
plane considerably above that of the first concert. Evi- 
dently the nervousness of breaking the ice for the season 
had most to do with the shortcomings of both conductor 
and players last week. They have now shown their metal. 
It has the true ring of gold and will take a high polish 
when the few remaining bits of dross are rubbed off. The 
Lohengrin accompaniment got the poorest conception and 
treatment ; the woodwind needs time and drill to do that 
music smoothly, nor is the brass yet sure of the pitch on 
Individual principals distinguished 
horn resolved the 


soft, strange chords. 
themselves here and there—the new 
doubt in his favor and our own flute and clarinet scored 
artistic points. The strings did nobly throughout; the 
bowing was better, attacks more prompt, tone and phras- 
ing really excellent. 

Mr. Archer himself showed less constraint and stiffness, 
and generally led with a warmth and authority which, despite 
occasional vagaries in the beat, gave the men the inspira- 
Consequently his conceptions came out 
Moszkowski's 


tion they needed. 
with reasonable clearness and proportion. 
first movement lacked buoyancy in the playing, but then it 
seems to me lacking in subject matter worthy of extended 
treatment in the grand manner. The allegretto was done 
with charming humor and abandon, and the later varia- 
tions of the third movement were delightfully effective. 
The lovely Schubert extract was taken too slow in the ear- 
lier sections, and calls for a finer finish throughout than it 
received. 

The plain, simple accompaniment to King Henry’s 
ancient air was performed on the harp alone. Whereon 
the program book eruditely remarks: ‘‘ The present in- 
strumentation was given the air by a grandson of John 
Sebastian Bach.” ‘' Instrumentation” is delicious ! 

~ ” * 
The literary propaganda for the orchestra this season 


has been distinctly bad. The preliminary circular teemed 











| example: ‘‘ Hitherto no orchestra ever presented to its pa- 


trons at the very opening of its career so mature and rich 
a harvest of all that is highest, truest and best in musical 
art.” 

Very little advance matter about the programs is being 
furnished to the newspapers. Last year this was made a 
notable feature by the orchestral management, and the 
Exposition Society and the Mozart Club have been quick to 
follow in the same path this year. The whole community 
loses at this point. 

The audiences lose still more in the falling off of the 
program books from the standard set by the skillful and 
experienced hand of Mr. Geo. H. Wilson. These books 
contain little more than half as much matter, and what 
they do contain seems to be shoveled in with small care 
for proportion or real usefulness. 

The trite little Largo, of Handel, for instance, had 
twice the space given the Tannhaduser overture. Of this 
‘the opening is the grand and moving chorus of pil- 
Slavonic dances, we learn, ‘‘ have a semi-barbaric 
They are 


grims.” 
rhythm and portray pathetic heights or depths. 
either intensely exciting or extremely pathetic, giving in 
tone a characteristic coloring of the nature of an excit- 
able race.” Maybe ‘ pathological” is meant instead of 
‘* pathetic.” 

In the Magic Flute, Mozart ‘‘at the same time com- 
bined technicality with absolute melody.” How clever of 
him! Especially in the overture—‘‘ abounding in fugal 
writing, it is a marvel of contrapuntal skill, the scholastic 
material being so deftly woven together as to escape the 
notice of any but the trained ear.” 

No one is brave enough to assume personal responsibility 
for all this twaddle by signing his name. Such program 
books are a laughing stock to those who know, but they 
are serious stumbling blocks in the path of the multitude, 
especially since most of the local newspaper reviews are 
very frankly based on what the anonymous annotator 
prints. C. W. S. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 
x E first New York concert by the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra this season took place on Friday 
evening last, the 13th inst., at the Metropolitan Opera 





House. Rosenthal was the soloist. 

Despite the noble virtues of this incomparable band, 
which brought forward, by the way, a new overture, that 
to Gwendoline, by Emmanuel Chabrier, it was evident 
from the outset that public interest centred around Rosen- 
thal. He played the Chopin E minor concerto, that long, 
romantic poem freighted with melodies which seem to 
float half way between the pale, soft moonlight and our 
terrestrial space, and closing with a rondo, which in its 
ornate difficulty is the invitation as it is often the despair 
of the technician. 

He played not alone superbly but most 
There is a war cry abroad about lack of native feeling. 
Let it rage. Rosenthal’s robust, aggressive personality is 
an exterior menace to poetry, no doubt, but what boots it 
to rasp on this string if a man can so convincingly adapt 
the Shakesperian adage: ‘‘ Assume a virtue,” &c., as did 
this artist in the E minor concerto? If Rosenthal cannot 
in truth furnish an echo for every phrase of beauty in his 
inmost soul he can through a marvelous control of every 
technical device of lingering legato, of unsurpassable 
nuance, by power of brief, delicate phrases that come like 
little crystal sobs, produce the effect of veracious senti- 
ment in a wondrously vivid degree. It is hypercriticism 
to seek to delve into the workings of this man’s spirit, a 
man who gives us so much that is real, wonderful and 
magical beyond his brethren, and with whom the real feel- 
ing may only after all be covered up by the more dazzling, 
daring qualities which smite us with Rosenthal as with no 
other pianist. The one flaw—and it was redeemed later 
in the romance and larghetto—came in the first movement. 


exquisitely. 
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Those delicate legatissimo runs with which Chopin has 
embellished his first lovely melody the pianist wound up 
with a sharp staccato, converting the aerial poetic tracery 
into a species of tour de force at war with the spirit of the 
theme. But the second movement throughout was 
exquisite. 

And when it came to the rondo, then was Rosenthal Ros- 
enthal. He set in like a hero who knew he had a field to 
conquer. and knew equally well that he could do it. He 
did and won his wreath well, and the house came down 
and shouted a hundred bravos and recalled the third and 
then the fourth time until this giant of the keyboard had 
to give an encore, playing Schubert's Der Lindenbaum. 

The Metropolitan acoustics were bad for the piano, muf- 
fling the tone somewhat, but Rosenthal had the fortune to 
play with a marvelous orchestra, held in hand by Mr. Paur, 
subordinate to every shade of nuance after a masterly 
fashion. The original Chopin orchestration was used, a 
solid enough support for the texture of the solo. 

Other numbers for the orchestra were Berlioz’s orchestra- 
tion of Weber's Invitation to the Dance, in which the vir- 
tuosity of the woodwind was admirable, the strings as ever 
being perfection, and the big C major Schubert symphony 
No. 9, which might better have come earlier on the pro- 
gram. After the scintillant brilliancy of the Chopin rondo 
and the buoyant Invitation to the Dance, the large-souled, 
lengthy symphony did not strike the prevailing vein, but 
it was nobly played, and the delicate sharpness of rhythm 
obtained by Mr. Paur in the andante con moto was deli- 
cious. 

The Chabrier overture, richly scored, was played with 
theme of melodious 


superb sonority, and a fragmentary 
by 


but somewhat conventional pattern was worked up 
Mr. Paur to an imposing climax at the close. 
The Boston band was never in better order, 
thy reigned fully at this concert between Mr, Paur and 
After the tremendous sonority patterned after Wag- 


and sympa- 
his 
men. 
ner which marked the Chabrier overture the fragility and 
clarity of the Chopin concerto accompaniment formed one 
of the most finished contrasts in orchestral work New York 
has ever enjoyed. There was a large audience charged 
with enthusiasm, and Madame Melba sat in 
the applause for Rosenthal and the Boston 


Band. 


a box to swell 


Symphony 
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Sieveking.—The young Dutch pianist Sieveking 
al for 


for Milwaukee Tuesday evening. He gives a recit 
the Woman's Club of Wisconsin ” 
The Carl Recitais.—Mr. William C. 


hursday night 


Carl begins a 





series of four organ recitals at the Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth avenue and Twelf h t, this week, 
Mr. Carl will return 


Saturday afternoon, at 4 o'clock. 
from the West for this recital, and then leaves for addi- 
tional dates in Ohio. The first recital will 
be Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto, and Mr. 
Moyle, basso (lately from Australia). The recitals will be 


free to the public, and no tickets required. 


, : 
soloists at the 


Samuel 


Appended 1S 


the program 


Pastoral Sonata, op. 88, Josef Rheinberger—Pastorale, Intermezzo 
Fugue; recitative and aria from The Creation, J. Haydn, Mr. Samuel 
z 
Moyle; Berceuse de Jocelyn, Benjamin Godard (arranged by Mr 


changes by the 


Carl); Marche Nuptiale, Alex. Guilmant (with recent 
author); Allegrettoin B flat, Th. Salomé (dedicated to Mr. Carl) 
Fantasia on a Welsh air (new), William C. Carl; (a) Aria de La Mon- 
tagne Noir (new), Augusta Holmés, (4) Serenade, Tschaikowsky 
Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer; Hosanna! (new), Paul Wachs(Piéce de 


charac teristique pour Orgue). 

Lawson Recitals.—The following is 
Corinne Moore first recital in 
Music Hall next Monday afternoon 


the program for 


Chamber 


Lawson's song 


Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre, Handel ; To Julia (words by Herrick) A. 5 
Terry ; Norwegian Shepherd Song, old melody, sixteenth century; 
Pastoral, Veracini; Die Princessin, Mit einer Primula veris 
Solvejg’s Lied, Ein Schwan, Guten Morgen, Edward Grieg; |'Aban- 


don, Louis Gregh; The Robbin Singsin the Apple Tree, Midsummer 
Lullaby, Thy Beaming Eyes, E. A. MacDowell; Standchen, Victor 
Herbert ; The Bird and the Rose, Amy Horrocks ; Wand'ring Along, 
Paderewski; Song of Sunshine, Goring Thomas 








the piano. 


MR. VIRGIL: 
Dear Sir —Notwithstanding the 


well-known aphorism of Robert 
Schumann, that “One cannot learn 
to speak from the dumb,” I am con- 
vinced that many technical difficul- 
ties may be conquered upon your 
instrument more quickly and ac- 
curately than in the rr way, 
and with the utmost regard for the 
ears of sensitive neighbors. 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL. 


from the use of the Clavier 1s to make the touch accurate, firm, 
vigorous, elastic, sensitive, discriminative, delicate, enduring 
and finished ; 
a good piano, and rightly used secures greater artistic play- 
ing skill in one year than can be acquired at the piano in 
three years, and frequently greater than is Ever gotten at 


Instruments Rented for the Season. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


A Toneless Piano for Teaching and Practice. 





TME EFFECT 


it stops the annoyance from piano practice, saves 





you would gain in one year by the new? 
fogy notions, listen to reason and observe results, doubts, if 
you have any, will all be removed. 


You can’t afford a Clavier? Are you 


a teacher or are you taking lessons? 


CAN YOU AFFORD 


to work three years by the old method for less artistic skill than 


If you will drop old 





Illustrated Catalogue and Price List sent on application, 





VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 West 15th Street, New York, 


and 12 PRINCESS STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, wW. 
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STEGLITZER STR., 30-31, / 

BERLIN, W., October 22, 1896. 
URING the three weeks since the concert sea- 
son began the violin has figured with unusual promi- 
nence ; indeed it has quite monopolized the programs of 
the principal soloists’ concerts. Let me state right here at 
the outset that I shall this season leave the inevitably large 
number of concerts given by, or given with the assistance 
of, mediocre and bad violinists to take care of themselves, 
regardless of any amount of social boosting and wealthy 
patronage ; only performers of genuine merit and attain- 

ments shall receive mention in my letters. 


The number of really good violinists appearing here | 


each season is so large that I have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to listen to bad fiddling 


The violin*world here must have a sensation every sea- | 


son ; last year it was Petschnikoff ; two years ago it was 
3urmester. This season, too, we have our sensation in 
the violinist Felix Berber. Berber has done what no 


other violinist ever did in Berlin, or in fact anywhere to 





my knowledge ; he has played nine of the greatest con- 
certos ever written in three concerts, viz., the Joachim 
Hungarian, the Wientawski F sharp minor, the Brahms, 
the Beethoven, the Tschaikowsky, the Vieuxtemps D 
minor, the Dvord4k, and the Paganini concertos, and the 
Lalo Spanish symphony. ‘Truly a herculean task ! 

But Berber proved himself fully equal to it ; he accom- 
plished it with ease and with brilliant success. 

The concerts were all three given in the Singakademie, 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Professor Mann- 
staedt’s direction. The artist made his début on the 5th 
before a large and representative audience. Joachim, 
Wirth, Kruse, in fact nearly the entire Hochschule staff, 
and many other noted musicians were present. 

Berber’s program was very interesting to violinists that 
night, because it contained, besides the Joachim and the 


Brahms concertos, the Wieniawski F sharp minor concerto, | 


a work which, on account of its great difficulties, has not 
been played at all since Wieniawski’s death. It is the 
most difficult composition for violin that I ever heard—far 
more difficult than the Ernst F sharp minor, the Paganini 
or the Tschaikowsky. It is one of Wieniawski’s early 
works, and was written at a period when he took a fiendish 
delight in letting loose a hurricane of technic and volcanoes 
of fire and expression ; in musical value it will not bear 
comparison with the D minor concerto and other later and 
easier works. 

Berber played it as he did everything else—with com- 
plete mastery, with exquisite finish, and with warmth. In 
the Joachim and Brahms works he displayed musicianship 
of a high order. 

This first concert was a success in every way. 

In his second concert, on the 9th, when he played the 





Tschaikowsky, Vieuxtemps and Beethoven concertos, 
Berber made a still better impression than in the first. His 
playing was broader, his tone larger and his bowing much 
freer. His playing of the Tschaikowsky work was most 
masterful. The work lies well for him, and is adapted 
admirably to his style. 

But the climax of Berber’s playing and success was with 
the Lalo Spanish symphony, the last number on the pro- 
gram of his third concert on the 19th. This beautiful work 
he played as if inspired. Here he was in his element. 
And such a success as he had with it! The audience went 
wild, and applauded, and shouted and stamped. Berber 

| appeared and bowed again and again. The audience 
showed their determination not to leave, and cries of ‘* En- 
core, encore!” resounded through the hall. At last, after 
bowing his acknowledgments some dozen times, Berber 
played the chaconne, while the audience stood crowded 
around the stage. It was a memorable triumph, such as 
only Burmester and Petschnikoff have had here. 
| I was surprised and delighted with Berber’s playing of 
| the Lalo work, especially as he had never before played 
| it in public, and had never rehearsed it with orchestra until 
that morning. The surprise was all the greater, because 
he played the Paganini concerto, which came just before 
the Lalo, as if he were tired and indifferent. 
Sarasate himself cannot play the Lalo piece any better 
than Berber. Such feeling and such warm, rich tone color- 
ing one seldom hears. Berber is a great artist, a violin 


| genius ; he has a prodigious technic, a faultless intonation, 


a beautiful, sweet, yet manly tone, very warm expression 
and an intensely musical nature. 

If his teacher, Adolf Brodsky, could hear him now he 
would be surprised. The progress he has made since I 
heard him two years ago is phenomenal. I now unhesitat- 
ingly consider Berber one of the few great violinists of 


the day. ae *«s 





The next violinist of importance was Petschnikoff, who 
was the soloist of the first Nikisch Philharmonic concert, 
| when he played the Beethoven concerto. Inthe Beethoven 
| concerto, Petschnikoff, like many another admirable vio- 
linist, found his Waterloo. This young artist, who last 
| season was the talk of the town, who celebrated such 
triumphs in Bechstein Hall and in the Philharmonie, scored 
with the Beethoven concerto a brilliant fiasco. He has ab- 
| solutely no conception of the work. On this point the 
| Berlin critics were all agreed. Several of them suggested 
that he study the work under Joachim. In my opinion this 
would be a very foolish thing for Petschnikoff to do. 
True, he would improve in his interpretation of the 
Beethoven, but I fear he would sacrifice much of his 
precious individuality. 

Pray, why must Petschnikoff play the Beethoven con- 
certo, I should like to ask? Has he not given an unsur- 
passed performance of the Wieniawski D minor? Has he 
not won the hearts of all the musicians and critics of the 
metropolis with his playing of Bach ? 

Is he a less great artist because he cannot sacrifice his 
individuality, subdue his warmth and give us a cool, ob- 
jective interpretation of the Beethoven concerto? There 
have been many great violinists who could not play this, 
the easiest technically of any of the great concertos 
Wieniawski could not play it; neither could Ernst nor 
Paganini. Sarasate and Wilhelmj cannot play it. Are 


they on that account less great or less interesting perform- 
ers? The great Auer also stranded on it here last winter 
Petschnikoff’s wisest course would be to let the Beethoven 
concerto severely alone in future. It is not adapted to 
him. It gives him, with his romantic Russian nature and 
wealth of expression, no chance. 


* 
. * 


Anton Witek, concertmaster of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, played the Tschaikowsky concerto in a popular 
Philharmonic concert on the 7th. Technically he played 
superbly, but one could have wished for more expression. 
Witek has a big violin talent and is constantly growing. 

* 
* s 

With unusual interest I attended 1 concert given by 

Henri Petri, concertmaster of the Dresden Orchestra, in 
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| 


Bechstein Hall onthe 8th. Petri played the adagio and 

finale from Spohr'’s seventh concerto, the prelude and fugue 

from the Bach G minor sonata for violin alone, a suite, a 
Sinding and Stain-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccio. 

Petri’s playing of the Spohr concerto was glorious! I 
never heard such a grand, finished performance of any 
Spohr work. 

The rondo was dashed off with a brilliancy, an abandon 
a finish of technic, a precision of rhythm—in short, a grand 
mastery that was exhilarating in the highest degree 

Petri has a superb bowing ; his staccato rolled out like a 
string of pearls 

After such an electrifying performance of Spohr one 
looked for great things in the succeeding numbers, but, 
alas ! one’s expectations were not fulfilled. Such a falling 
off in one evening I had not thought possible. The fugue 
was scratchily and carelessly played. The Sinding com- 
position went better, but it is uninteresting. The Rondo 
Capriccioso was downright badly played. The conception 
revealed naught of the piquant, graceful French composer, 
the tempo was much too slow, ease and lightne ss were 
utterly lacking, and even the fingering and bowing were not 
at all effective 

I was speechless 

Yet Petri is a very fine violinist. He should not attempt 
French works. I shall ever remember with pleasure his 
performance of the Spohr concerto. I do not expect to 
hear it played so well again. Thatis his warhorse. When 
better than 


} 








I asked Petri why he played Spohr so mi 
other things, he said that he could not help playing Spohr 
t 


well because he and Spohr were born on the same day 


* 
* * 


On the 14th Miss Bajinsky gave a concert in the Sing- 
akademie, assisted by her teacher, Florian Zajic Unfor- 
tunately I was prevented from hearing the young lady, 
but I was told that she playe d with much success and that 
she has made good progress since she graduated here as a 
conservatory pupil two years ago. 


On the 15th Alfred Krasselt, the new concertmaster of 
the Weimar Orchestra, gave a concert in the Singakademie 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. He played the Spohr 
Ninth concerto in D minor, the last two movements from 
Vieuxtemps’ E major concerto, and as a novelty Richard 


Strauss’ concerto in D munor, op. 8. Strauss wrote this 





when he was but seventeen years ol Fortunately it is 


scarcely ever played 
tis terrifically difficult, very badly adapted to the vio- 
lin, and very 


What a difference between the Strauss of op. 3 and the 


uninte resting 





Strauss of to-day 


Krasselt is a violinist ability. His technical 


accomplishments are of 1iough at times his 





left hand might be a 


th finger is 


rather weak. He is lacking in 





y musical feel ng some what 
but he is young yet and can improve. His best work was 
in the Vieuxtemps finale, which was beautifully played 
This is his favorite, and one could see that at once. He 


was very well received and gave as an encore Hubay’s 
Hyre Kati. 

The artist has a very fine staccato. He is addicted to 
an excessive use of the vibrato, not a trembling of the fin- 
gers or hand, but a slow, incessant shake of the whole fore- 
arm. This kind of vibrato is used at times with great 
effect, but when indulged in habitually it becomes nauseat- 
ing. A few years ago Krasselt applied for admission to 
the Hochschule and was not taken, ostensibly on account 
of lack of talent. Since then he has won fame throughout 

} 


southern Germany and he now occupies an important 
concertmaster position. No Hochschule pupil of thesame 
period has accomplished as much. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra reads at sight as few or- 
chestras can The orchestral parts tothe Strauss concerto, 
which is a very difficult work, arrived too late for a re 
hearsal. It was played at sight. 

. 
* * 


On the same evening Joachim took part in. a concert at 
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the Philharmonie, playing the Beethoven A major sonata 
and Tartini’s Devil sonata. 

I did not hear Joachim, but I was told by no less an au- 
thority than Felix Berber that he was in a happy mood 
and played wonderfully. 

& * » 

The following evening two violinists appeared. Cor- 
nelius Franke, concertmaster of the Court Orchestra at 
Gera, played in the Concert Hall, Potsdamer street 9, 
and Carl Flesch, a Hungarian, and pupil of Marsick, 
played in Bechstein Hall. 

I was much pleased to hear Franke in Berlin. He is an 
old friend of mine. We studied together under Halir in 
Weimar during the years 1891-4. Franke has a great vio- 
lin talent. He has the genuine violin nature and takes to 
the fiddle as naturally as a duck takes to water. Moreover 
he is a hard worker, as I know from Weimar days, and he 
is bound to make a name for himself as a violinist. He 
played three movements, the bourrée, adagio and moto per- 
petuo, from the Ries G major suite, the Legende, by Wie- 
niawski, and Sarasate’s Zapateado. He would have pre- 
ferred to play a big concerto, but as he was acting as as- 
sistant and.not as concert giver it was thought best not to 
play a great work. 

Franke has a fine, sure technic, a large soulful tone, a 
firm, sure bowing, and much expression. He interpreted 
the Ries adagio admirably. The moto perpetuo he took 
at a very lively tempo, but he brought out the effects with 
great clearness and precision. The other numbers I did 
not hear, as I wished to hear Flesch. 

Next winter Franke means to give a concert here with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, when he will play the 
Beethoven and Wieniawski concertos and Bruch’s Scot- 
tish Fantasie. I predict for him a big success. 

* 7 ~ 

About Flesch I had heard very flattering things said, 
and I went to Bechstein Hall with high expectations. The 
artist's first number was the Paganini concerto, which I did 
not hear. When I arrived he was just finishing the cha- 
conne. I heard entire only Saint-Saéns’ Havanaise and 
Wieniawski’s Souvenir de Moscow. I was rather disap- 
pointed on the whole. Flesch has a big, commanding 
technic, and he displayed musical intelligence, but he is 
lacking in soul. He has the smooth finish of the French 
school, but he does not arouse one. He plays again on the 
sist, so I will reserve further criticism till then. I cannot 
say that I admire Marsick’s method, Even the way Flesch 
holds the violin is unpleasing ; he holds it too low. What 
a much better impression it makes when an artist holds 
his violin up like a man! There is little manly about 
Flesch apparently, anyhow. A big talent he evidently 
has; but let us wait and see. 


* 
* . 


Last evening the Hollaender Quartet gave its first concert 
of the season in Bechstein Hall, with brilliant success. 
Professor Hollaender is to be congratulated on his good for- 
tune in securing Anton Hekking as 'cellist. This great 
artist brings new life into the organization. He played last 
evening with a tone and an artistic finish that quite carried 
one away. Hekking is now teaching at the Stern Conserv- 
atory, which fact ought to attract aspiring young ‘cellists 
to that institution, as Hekking is by all odds the greatest 
‘cellist in Berlin. 

Xaver Scharwenka assisted last evening in his piano 
quartet in F major. Mr. Floersheim heard the whole of 
this, and I will leave it to him to tell you about it. I heard 
entire the Schubert string quartet in D minor only, 
which was beautifully played, and which earned for the 
artists several recalls. 


* 
* * 


I recently heard at Mr. O. B. Boise’s house a young 
American violinist of unusual ability and promise, Mr. 
David Mannes, Walter Damrosch’s former concertmaster. 
Mr. Mannes combines a fine technic with a large, singing, 
soulful tone and great warmth. He has, moreover, that 
great essential for the soloist— Vortrag. 

ARTHUR M. ABELL. 








From Paris. 


M. Evuc&tne Gicour—ScHooL FOR ORGANISTS. 





Gigout is a great, a very great, organist ; the most remarkable of 
improvisators, His improvisation is a type—it is music personified! 
CESAR FRANCK. 
UR American religion is not made to die by 
only, it is made to live by. Our churches are not 
altars of devotional asceticism, they are centres of modern 
civilization. They are not rigid monasteries where the 
saved meet to pray; they are aristocratic temples of 
spiritual literature, where modern mondaines, spiritual 
and material, together assemble, in order to learn how best 
they may keep the Ten Commandments in a manner be- 
fitting a great and dignified country, while keeping as 
close as possible to the good things of this good world. 
The congregations consist of brilliant music loving peo- 
ple who by travel have heard all the musics ot all the na- 








Photo by Larger, Paris 


M. EUGENE GIGOUT. 


tions and by reading have become instructed in musical 
criticism and opinion of all schools. Further trained by 
association with the musical elements which from all 
countries have come to live among them, and by the con- 
stant hearing of the very best artists of the universe whom 
they first buy as curiosities and then learn to depend on as 
teachers, they are the most difficult of all audiences. 

The musical department then of this unique American 
circle is one of tremendous importance, especially when 
the overwhelming number of churches in every city of the 
Union and their immense wealth are taken into account. 

The choir is generally a ‘‘ troupe” of artists, men and 
women who receive salaries equal to that of many profes- 
sional European singers, who must give value received to 
the sensitive and difficult audience above described. If 
they displease, the fact is testified to by empty seats ; if 
they win approval, they are the favored pets of the best 
society. 

A critical position then is filled by this recherché court, 
of which 

THe ORGANIST Is CZAR. 

Europeans can have no idea of the importance to musical 
art of the American organist as an institution. 

In the first place limitless possibility is his as autocrat of 





the situation. When approved of he receives a salary that 
would make the best French organist composers gasp with 
astonishment. He receives carte blanche to form such a 
choir as he feels disposed to govern—male or female quar- 
tet, mixed quartet, quartet and chorus, boy choir, as he 
will, reinforced by professionals from opera and concert 
stage and, if he choose,a director. The range of music 
must be varied and extensive to meet the exigence of the 
hearers, and he has all the mediums necessary to interpret 
it to the best advantage. 

Services occurring but once a week, the elegant religious 
boudoir is his to command for six days, to use as organ 
studio, for rehearsal or as concert hall. He may give en- 
tire concerts of varied style or recitals of one distinct type. 
The programs of these entertainments are subjects of 
marvel to the most mature artists of other countries, not 
only for the enormous range of musical literature covered, 
but for the incontestable musical value. In many cases 
the standard is one of classical purity. 

Music, ancient and modern, classic, ecclesiastic ; selected 
gems of all schools, entire programs of selections from the 
French composers, entire recitals of selections from certain 
epochs, evenings with the ancient masters, afternoons with 
young composers, overtures, symphonies, masses, orato- 
rios—these concerts have been the means of vulgarization 
of the musical thought of all nations among our people, 
the nurseries of our artists and the point du départ of out 
marvelous musical development. 

As our musical intelligence increases, becomes more and 
more based, sifted, specialized, so the demand for better 
higher, sounder and more elevated work is and will be de 
manded of our organists. The position, a superior and 
lucrative one, and delightful in its relations, is yearly more 
and more sought after by our young musicians; but they 
} 


must keep an eye on the future, search the riches of the 


past, become more and more masters of the superb modern 
instrument with its endless improvements, and above all 


penetrate by serious thought, study, research, association 
with living masters who are exponents of the dead, the 


great mystery of the soul of music. 





In America more than in any other country to-day great 








organists are needed. In France more than in any country 
to-day great organists exist. What greater boon could be 
offered the young American organist to-day than knowl- 
edge of the best and most reliable means of organ study 


in Paris? 


The name of M. Gigout as one of the first organists and 


organ writers of France does not need introduction to the 
people of America. The details and working of his organ 
schocl, founded by himself in 1885, are too little known in 
acountry where the superior organist is at so proud a 
premium. 

Echoes from the school have, it is tr 





ue, reached you from 
time to time in accounts of the very artistic auditions given 
during the year, and which have become established as 
standard artistic and social functions in Parisian society. 

These auditions, organized for the express object of 
habituating pupils to play in public, have assumed their 
present importance partly through the very distinguished 
position of M. Gigout in Paris; where the best music 
writers, as loving friends, are present as actual living 
participants in the concerts. Imagine the inestimable 
privilege to a pupil in playing an organ concerto by Saint- 
Saéns, for example, to have the composer play the piano 
part, accenting the sentiment of interpretation still further 
by kindly hints and suggestions to the pupil of his friend. 

At these pupil concerts the best connoisseurs of various 
musical departments may be found assembled, as also the 
élite of Paris society. The interesting programs you have 
frequently read. The pupils, at times aclass of young 
men, again aclass of young ladies, at times both sharing 
the honors, are often musicianly and often highly gifted. 
Quartet, choral and solo work are frequently added as test 
of the young organists’ capacity 

Several of M. Gigout’s pupils occupy important organ 
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UCCESS. .. 


SIEVEKING’S reappearance at Boston 
with the Symphony Orchestra won a 
renewal of previous triumphs... . 











‘“*As stormy recalls as any artist has received at these con- 
certs. ’—Boston Herald, October 2%. BEN WOOLF. 


‘Mr, SIEVEKING’S exhibition of strength and brilliancy was 
rewarded liberally by the long continued and hearty applause of 
the audience.”—Aosfon Journal, October 25, 1896. PHILIP HALE. 


*“*Mr. SIEVEKING was given a splendid ovation at the close.” 
The Boston Post, October 5, 1896. 

**SIEVEKING was recalled again and again at the close of the 
concerto.”’--Boston Globe, October 5, 1896, 

‘Mr. SIEVEKING was recalled repeatedly and with great 
warmth.” — Boston Courier, October 25, 1896. 

“His work is sound, honest work, and back of the all-sufficing 


technique is the brain of the thinker and the soul of the artist.” 
Boston Gazette, October 25, 18%. PHITIP WOOLF. 
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benches in France and abroad. At the churches of St. 
Augustin and at La Trinité two of his pupils are chapel 
organists. At Notre-Dame-des-Victoires and at St. Merry 
two others are organists of the grandorgan. It is likewise 
one of his pupils, M. Pussault, who was recently engaged 
at the church Notre Dame, at Montreal, Canada. Here, in 
fact, he replaced another pupil, who died some little time 
ago. 

M. Gigout is especially fortunate with young lady organ 
pupils, of whom he has a large number, largely from the 
society and amateur ranks, who study organ as a means of 
musical education. Among the latter is the Princess Ed- 
mond de Polignac, one of our distinguished compatriots, 
and one of the sincerest musical leaders in Paris. 

The school is in M. Gigout’s own elegant home, 63 bis 
rue Jouffroy (almost across the street, by the way, from 
the home and school, Mme. Marchesi). 

Here a superb Cavaillé-Coll organ is installed for the use 
of the students, a great privilege indeed in Paris, where 
there is no admission to the church organ loft for secular 
purposes. 

The work of the school includes 
1. Technic of manuals and pedals. Playing of ancient 

and modern works. Study of registration and sonor- 
ity. 

2. Arrangement from figured bass on one or more banks. 
Figured accompaniment of chorals. Exposition of a 
given theme, and development of that theme in form 
of fugue. : Senin 

3. Studies on different tonalities. Theory of ecclesiastical 
forms. Gregorian cadences after L. Niedermeyer. 
Application of Gregorian harmony to different ver- 
sions of the liturgic chant. 

Improvisation and plain chant are of course included. 
Certificates of study are given to pupils. The school year 
is from October 1 to August 1, and lessons are given sepa- 
sly or in class. 

For further particulars see page 3 of this paper. 





* * & 

As concert virtuoso, M. Gigout gives yearly organ con- 
certs here in the Salle d'Harcourt, where his classic pro- 
grams and remarkable improvisations are enjoyed by the 
musical world of Paris. He has played successfully out 
of France as well, notably in Spain a few years ago, where 
his tournée was triumphal. 

It is generally known that he is organist of the church of 
St. Augustin at Paris, where the delightful afternoon 
service is specially affected by lovers of the master’s skill. 
When M. Saint-Saéns was organist of La Madeleine the 
two friends frequently changed organ benches during 
services, to the great interest of the initiated. 

M. Gigout’s study was based on the Niedermeyer school, 
where he was pupil of Niedermeyer and Saint-Saéns. This 
was supplemented by study of their methods in the organ 
lofts of Lefébure, Wély and César Franck. He was for 
several years professor in the Niedermeyer school. 

The composer's side of M. Gigout’s immense artistic activ- 
ity is too massive and important to appear here, so must be 
reserved for a special reading. A simple outline only may 
be here given 

Six pieces for great organ—Richault 

Six pieces for great organ—Durand 


len pieces for great organ—-Ledu 


One hundred short pieces in plair hant notality, for organ ar 
harmonium—Hengel 

Transcriptions for great organ, for harmonium and piano, and for 
harmonium 

Melodies, Morceaux, for piano, two and four hands 

Tantum Ergos, Av rums, Meditations and Cantiques 
Morceau for great « 
Romance for organ—Liszt. Published by Schmidt at Boston and 





Published in Lond 


Leipsic 
Hymne, A la France, composed for the fétes at Nan y in 1s@2. 
Also recent writings 
For Organ—Two preludes with fugue, andante varie allegro con 
brio, rhapsodie 
For Harmonium—Andantino, cantabile 
And for organ or harmonium an album of 230 selected pieces of 


Gregorian style—Ledu 

It is to be sincerely hoped that M. Gigout’s best years 
may not pass before he has given America a taste even of 
his great genius and his remarkable executive skill on the 


king of instruments. 


A Word on Musical Composition. 


And he cares not for the cold, hard laws which some composers 
obey in the matter of modulation; and why should the original 
thinker be penned behind bars ?>—~THE RACONTEUR 


A law is an outstretched hand to rob some part of some pers 

originality.—A.C. M 

Pygitrrnrbiaes is the greatest and the most ab- 
sorbing branch (the mother) of musical life and art. 

It may, therefore, seem at first absurd for me even to 

dream of saying anything that might open a discussion 

which could lead to a broader and more sympathetic study, 

publishers and 





criticism and interpretation—by editors 
performers—of works which serious persons submit and 
which are forever shelved, forced into obscurity, oftentimes 
with sarcasm and ridicule that is shameful and inexcusa- 


progression ; of rhythm, action or color Who isto * fill 
out” or ‘* complete” the melody of your study? Who can 
assume the responsibility of guiding and ‘ correcting” 
combination and progressions? Just think of all the rules 
governing these two phases of composition—pardon me, of 
harmony. Above the general mumbling tone (tonic) in 
nature, or rather in your study, was there never a third, 
doubled or a successive order of fourths or fifths as well as 


octaves ? 


Did each voice move characteristically or follow a path 


laid out with a yardstick 


‘ 


ry talented person finds certain parts of a 





Almost e\ 


composition objectionable, but is it therefore bad If so, 





ble. On the other hand, why should nota poor student | 


(with no means to have his work performed), with no in- 
tention to offend, say things pertinacious ? 

Let us consider in the first place the sensitive de velop- 
ment of the ear and mind of an earnest, honest and ar- 
duovus worker. 

As the writer and student actor makes his direct stuc 
of character from nature, upon which he elaborates and 
otherwise changes during the process of creating his ideal 
with regard to pitch, tone variations and action, just so 
does the honest and real composer go to nature for his mo- 
tives, tones, action, color, &c. Let me say right here that 
I fully agree with the genius who said that art was a trick 
to eautify nature, pardoning those who make their beauty 
meaningless. And while at this moment Hamlet seems to 
sing into my ears: ‘* With this special observance that you 
o'erstep not the modesty of nature, for anything so over- 
done is from the purpose of playing,” I ask, who has the 
audacity to pose as an authority on the boundaries and so- 
called limitations which are supposed to govern the repro- 
duction (in any branch of art) of naturalness, say of tonall 
ity, tone modulation, tone combinations, natural musica- 
form and action, phrasing, color, &c Name him or her, 
please 

It naturally follows that in connection with the above 
will be asked: Who has then the rig4/ to permanently fix 
rules which must decide whether any composition is 
‘ natural” or ‘‘ unnatural,” ‘‘ bad” or ‘* good,” ‘* perfect” 
or ‘‘ imperfect ” 

Just stop to think of the endless variety of combinations 
and progressions which one hears when jotting studies in 
the wild wood, or the fields and groves where assemble the 
gods and goddesses for amusement, on the busy or lonely 


street, in the lobby of the concert hall or theatre, in 


+} 


ic 


ballroom, in drawing room and, above all, in your own 


home by the fireside of love. Think of the emotions ex 
pressed in tones in any one of these places and conditions, 
and in all the various states of weather and environment 


It is indeed wonderful and marvelous to study. 


To end my perhaps misleading side remarks allow me to 
) I g 


illustrate: A vender is crying his ware in a resideniial 
street, a few passers-by and a number of children on the 
scene ; an occasional blind slams or a door opens or shuts > 


the vender is asked ‘‘ How much &c., by some sweet- 


voiced (comparatively so) madam or maid. 


Immediately 
the whole tone picture changes. The harsh, colorless, al- 
most automatic voice of the vender is surprisingly sub- 
dued, while he with anxiety praises the quality and beauty 


e to the inquisitive and 





of his ware, supplementing his pri 
expectant listener, who is either agreeable, disappointed, 
indifferent or perhaps otherwise (you see I set no rule.) 
One might introduce into the accompaniment, and as em- 
bellishments, the passers-by, with the occasional drum 
stamp of the horse's hoof. 

Then we have the voices of the children, and the sus- 
tained, faint tones which murmur through the trees. 

Now, who will say which and how many of these distinct 
tones are to be used in a musical composition? How many 
phases, characteristics or elements are allowable. Where 
Who will 


direct the scheme of tonality, combination, modulation or 


does the option of the composer start or stop? 


why do not all agree to it ; that is, all authorities 


Trained ears, natural listeners, avoid things without 
warning, which makes rules superfluous 


A composition—by which is meant an originally worked 


: . 
up suggestion of nature, o/ a conglomeration of melodies 





and harmonies stolen bodily from all sorts and grades of 
music—an original composition, regardless of its con- 
formity with or opposition to the set rules of musical life 


} h } 


and form, is estimated in such a sacred vein by the honest 


and arduous student that he should be given the freedom 
and sympathy which the Olympian Orpheus naturally de- 
mands 

A professor seldom says Now Search and listen in 
your surroundings each day for sometuing suggestive, and 
then write something upon that suggestion ; get it as ac- 
curately to pitch and tone as possible,” but he will tell the 
student to ‘fill out this melody” then harmonize the 


melody,” then study the inner voices and make each voice 


| move ‘‘ according to law,” then to compose upon figured 


: 
bass. Then a little about the action and counteraction of 


intervals and chords, all this about musical rule, but not 


one word about the first necessity, the study of music in 


nature. ‘Tis no wonder to me that most modern com 
posers feel highly honored when some more or less cele- 





brated performer selects a measure or two of his composi 


tion and cries: ‘ I've discovered Von Fakerstein's motive. 


A motive is not only a musical figure or form (or several), 
but is the direct character, the entire heart or mind of that 
1; }” 


musical body, and cannot be ‘‘ discovered It is no after 


thought. 


Composers have a bad habit of omitting explanations 
with wordless music, and even then it might not be objec- 
tionable to have the composer write about the character- 


istics and point out the object of the work 


Why should our greatest art become misled by business 
tricks and follow her older sisters Auc. C. Merz 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 2% Irving place, September 3, 1896 





A New Review.—On October 1 a new musical pa- 
per, Neue Musicalische Rundschau, edited by Richard 
Batka, made its appearance at Prague 

Craig-y-Nos.—Baroness von Zedlitz, who was a 
guest of Mme. Adelina Patti at Craig-y-Nos last summer, 


<1 in a German review an account of her so- 





has p 
journ at the singer’s castle. Among other things she 
writes concerning an album containing the autographs, 
over words of admiration, of many musical celebrities of 
the last half century. Among the singers are Mario, Tam- 
berlik, Niemann and Capoul, who express their admiration 
for the great soprano in grac eful, flattering verses There 
are also pleasant phrases from Grisi, Alboni and Christine 
Nilsson 
written in the album by the composers Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Auber, Gounod and Bizet. 
the three prima donnas who to his mind have best 


Bars of music, accompanied by words, have been 
i P 


Verdi has written the names of 


nter- 


preted La Traviata. The maestro signs his name to the 
following : ‘‘ D’abord Adelina. ensuite Adelina, et encore 
Adelina.” Finally, on a page almost yellow with age, in 
microscopic characters, the pen of Hector Berlioz once 
translated these two Latin words, ‘‘ Oportet Pati,” which 
means, ‘‘ One must suffer,” though the facetious ecclesias 
tical friends of Mme. Patti say it means, ‘‘ Bring on the 
paté.” Her musical friends construe it, ‘' Patti is neces- 
sary to us.” The mistress of Craig-y-Nos is said to prize 
this page more than all the others. 








CONCERT HALL 


(SEATING 5OO) 


OF THE 


New York College of Music. 
128 & 130 E. 58th Street, 
CAN BE RENTED FOR 
Concerts, Recitals, Choral and 


Orchestral Performances, 
Private Theatricals and Lectures. 





Dates can be secured by addressing as above. 


MR. RUDOLPH ARONSON takes pleasure in 


MADAME 


« 


announcing the engagement for this season of 


TERESA. 


CARRENO, 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST PIANISTE. 


ALSO 


MR. MARIX LOEWE NSORHN, 


THE FAMOUS 'CELLO VIRTUOSO. 


Address all communications : 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


RUDOLPH ARONSON, 


BIJOU THEATRE BUILDING, Broadway and 30th Street, NEW YORK, 





ME CARRENO’S First Performance Philharmonic Society, New York, January 8, 1897. 
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CINCINNATI, Ohio, November 3, 1896. 


HE May festival agony is over. Mr. Thomas 
and his orchestra will be on hand for the next festival. 
Mr. E. W succeeds Mr. W. L. Blumenschein 
chorus conductor. During the last few meetings the ques- 
tion had narrowed down to two alternatives, Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s plan or the appointment of Mr. Glover. It is 
understood that expense stood in the way of engaging 
Mr. Mees, of Chicago. 

Mr. E. W. Glover graduated from the College of Music 
in 1883, and remained as an instructor in the piano and 
sight reading departments until the winter of 1894. He 
established a piano school of his own, but last year joined 
forces with Mr. Bush W. Foley. He probably owes his 
appointment to Mr. Foley’s influence. Mr. Glover's ex- 
perience in choir work has been confined to the choir of the 
Mount Auburn Presbyterian Church, of which Mr. Foley’s 
most noted pupil. Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, was the 


Glover as 


soprano soloist. 

There are few ready to believe that Mr. Glover will suc- 
ceed where the late chorus trainer failed, and many prom- 
inent members of the chorus have expressed their inten- 
tion of resigning. Mr. Glover will undoubtedly draw from 
Mr. Foley's Apollo Club, but two other factions will hold 
aloof. * 

* * 

Another graduate of the College of Music is to leave 
for Europe. Miss Stella Lipman, one of Mrs. Albino 
Gorno’s most promising pupils anda Springer medalist, is 
to continue her studies in Berlin, probably with Klind- 
worth. 

Miss Lipman entered the college at the age of nine and 
graduated in 1892. She studied piano under Miss Jennie 
Elsner and Albino Gorno; harmony, counterpoint and 
composition under the late Otto Singer, and ensemble 
playing under Henry Schradieck. 

Miss Lipman has composed several piano sonatas and a 
quartet for strings. She will give a farewell recital in the 
Odeon next Wednesday. 


* 
+ * 


On Wednesday next the auction sale for the Symphony 
concert seats will be held. There are some 2,000 sub- 
scribers. 

Rosenthal will give a concert Tuesday, December 1, un- 
der the management of the Ladies’ Musical Club. The 
directors of the club have thus far definitely engaged 
Ffrangcon Davies, Martin Sieveking, the Dutch pianist, 
and the Spiering String Quartet for the regular series of 
concerts for members, and negotiations are still pending 
with Mr. Leo Stern, the English ’cellist, and others. 


” 
* * 


The following announcements are made for the coming 
month at the college 

Dr. J. M. Crawford will deliver the first of a series of 
lectures on Hygiene of the Vocal Organs, given under 
the auspices of the College of Music, in the Lyceum, Satur- 
day, November 14. 

The most important concerts this winter at the college 
will be those of the Marien String Quartet in the chamber 


music series. The program for the first concert on the 25th 


inst. will include a new quartet by Dvorak, a quintet by 
Boccherini and an octet by Svendsen. 

The College of Music orchestra class is studying under 
Mr. Van der Stucken the Volkmann Serenade, No. 2 suite 
for piano and orchestra, by Rheinbold, and Handel's con- 
cert overture in D minor. The first concert, which will 
be in conjunction with the college chorus, will be given in 
the Odeon December 12. Rost. I. CARTER. 








Cosima Wagner on Bayreuth, 
HE Bayreuther Blatter publishes the following let- 
ter from Cosima Wagner to Privy Councillors Von 
Muncker and Von Seckendorf, which as epilogue to the 
performances of this year deserves the widest circulation, 
and which may be read with advantage by the opponents 
of the writer: 

GENTLEMEN—May I beg you to communicate the ex- 
pression of my warmest thanks to the members of the Union 
which has devoted itself to the noble aim of promoting our 
enterprise. 

I am very much touched by the kindly tone of the docu- 
ment sent to me, and wish it were given me to find the 
right words for my sentiments. 

The good will which meets me in this document—this 
good willit is which fills me with joy. 

As regards, however, the extremely noble recognition of 
my participation in our Festspiele, I must take the liberty 
of here expressing a conviction which can never be shaken— 
the conviction that anyonein my position wovld have done 
the like. 

The strength of the enterprise was effective here. To 
serve it was my absorbing aspiration and endeavor, and 
this endeavor brought support to the enterprise and won 
new friends and helpers. 

In the first place I must remember the friends without 
whom the Festspiele would have been impossible. When I 
recall the energy displayed in these twenty years by Adolf 
von Gross, which perhaps I alone know in its fullest ex- 
tent, and in its labors and trials, my gratitude rises to God 
who gave us such a friend and assistant. 

Then I turn my eyes to all those who have joyfully 

placed themselves at the service of our enterprise, who 
have aided me in word and deed, who have helped to over- 
come difficulties, and who have unflinchingly borne with me 
so much hostility. Let me, apart from the stage, name 
our friends Julius Kniese and Anton Fuchs, around whom 
was grouped for years a select company of distinguished 
artists, all solely inspired with the wish to serve the enter- 
prise and to sacrifice to it every personal consideration. 
Again. it is with emotion and satisfaction that I contem- 
plate the line of distinguished directors who, by their ac- 
tivity, be it here or elsewhere, and above all by their kind- 
ly sympathy and their comprehension of my endeavors, 
have so essentially promoted our work, and have always 
so encouraged me personally. With pride and gratitude I 
name Hans Richter, Hermann Levi, Felix Mottl, Josef 
Sucher, Carl Muck, Richard Strauss, and add to these 
names two who have for me all the importance that its col- 
ors have to any army. In the very hardest times Heinrich 
Porges and Carl Klindworth were our adherents and suf- 
fered for our enterprise. That these veterans of the faith- 
ful ones, who, by my father’s means, were attracted to our 
art and who maintained its honor at all times—that they 
feel themselves at one with our struggles at Bayreuth, I 
regard as a special consolation to my spirit. 
I have named the veterans, and I feel no repugnance in 
this sketch of our common labors to mention the youngest— 
my son. At the beginning of his career he encountered 
unfavorable doubts, such as are to be expected in this world 
of ours; he conquered them, made for himself a secure 
position as orchestral director, and then devoted to our 
work his service on the stage. The ARAine Maidens scene 
in its entire arrangement, as well as the whole execution 
of the uncommonly complicated decorative tasks, is due 
to him. 





Mention of his labors in this respect leads me from music 





to the plastic arts. Here I must mention as chief support 
of our work Professor Briickner, who since 1876 has worked 
with us, and who in his last creation, the decorations for 
the Nibelungen Ring, has shown us what incomparable re- 
sults can be obtained by simple power of imagination, and 
loving true absorption into the meaning of the poetry. 

I must quote as a triumph for this season the fact that 
Hans Thoma had the goodness to design the costumes for 
most of the leading characters. Everyone who has a 
lively feeling for German art and style will understand my 
delight. In this artist’s nature and work is something 
which I venture to characterize as akin to our art. Besides 
him, Schmidhammer gave the figures of Wefan in Rhein- 
gold, Stegmund and Sreglinde, Donner and the others, all 
characteristically executed, where every detail was evi- 
dently genuine. Nor can I refrain to mention here that, as 
in the staging of the Venusberg in Tannhiuser one of our 
greatest and most esteemed archzeologists had the goodness 
to open the treasure house of his knowledge, his reflection 
and his judgment in behalf of our groups, so now a dis- 
tinguished Germanist kindly furnished us with original 
authorities and information. This scholar has often ex- 
pressed in the Bayreuther Blatter his views on the sagas 
which formed the groundwork of the German drama. 

The Bay? euther Blatter / They have stood by us for 
eighteen years, and without wavering represented the 
spirit in which they were started. There has been no dif- 
ficulty (and many have we met!) in which they have not 
jayreuth, and have on every 
them 


supported the interests of 
side fought for what we represent. By was first 
known a name now of such great fame and of such marked 
importance that it suffices to mention Houston Chamber- 
lain in order to characterize the champion of the ideas and 
the enterprise of Bayreuth who has been called to make 
widely known the scope of our enterprise, in Germany as 
well as abroad, by the power of his enthusiasm, the force 
of his eloquence and his all-embracing intelligence. 

While these factors in our work pass before ny mind's 
eye, it is impossible not to respect the outland, the non- 
foreign 


Germanic world. For a series of years illustrious 
artists have come to us who, with considerable expenditure 
of time the and 


adopted the style which we endeavor 


German language 


to cuit 


and labor, learned 


ivate here 


Many have appeared here ; others have in foreign countries, 


where Italian opera used to reign, represented German 
art in the German While I acknowledge that in 
bygone days the reverse was the case, that German artists 
learned Italian, and under Italian names displayed their 
artistic talents, I recognize gratefully what a change has 
It consists 


tongue. 


been effected. The same is true of our public 
principally of Germans, to whom votaries from all civilized 
lands associate themselves; all ranks, almost all faiths 
It was 
cycluses just ended that 
distinction gathered together the audience, but the serious 
need of devotion Many 


made considerable sacrifices from love and to the honor of 


are represented here. remarked in the first two 
neither curiosity nor love of 


under one common impression. 
German art. 

The friendly reception which this public lately gave to 
the artists who either belong directly to the pupils of Bay- 
reuth, or have passed their studies here for a long time, 
proves what a connection exists throughout and how we 
and what we strive for are appre¢ And thus the 
feeling of unity, of oneness, which during the whole time 
of our labors has inspired me, has been strengthened within 
In my friendly intercourse with the ar- 


iated 


me as by an echo. 
tists who represent our work I feel a mutual influence ; 
the most conspicuous of them, as well as those who have 
first gained reputation here, have met me witha confidence, 
I may say, love, which I welcome as the noblest result of 
our ten years’ struggle in this spot. The orchestra, with its 
incomparable directors, one in their ardent zeal, displayed 
the same spirit of unconditional devotion to our work. The 
chorus no less so. Is it astonishing if the effect on the 
hearers showed itself so forcibly and directly ? 

I bring forward one testimony of this effect. 
tance of the person from whom it proceeds, his close, I may 


The impor- 





Mrs. Katharine Fisk. 





Mme. MEDORA HENSON, 
In America January, February and March, ‘97. 


Mrs. KATHARINE FISK, 


In America after April 5, '97. 


and appreciation of the oratorio spirit. 


Soprano. 


Mr. LEO STERN, 


Contralto. 





Tenor for Oratorio. 


Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN, CoO Pio: 


CHICAGO CHRONICLE, December 24, 1895. 


““Mr. HAMLIN sang everything allotted to him with delightful ease, betokening careful study 
In the second part he was heard to great advantage in 
the recitative, ‘Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart,’ and his spirited and entirely artistic render- 
ing of the air *Thou Shalt Break Them with a Rod of Iron’ deservedly evoked a storm of 
applause.”—Chicago Apollo Club“ Messtah"’ Concert. 





Address LOUIS FRANCIS BROWN, Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 


Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, 


Baritone. 


In America after February 20, '97. 


Violoncellist. 


In America January 20 to February 20, ‘97. 
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add creative, connection with our work and our life gives 
this testimony the highest value. Engelbert Humperdinck 
expressed to me his sympathy and approbation. He had 
lived in our house, had transcribed the score of Parsifal, 
and received impressions and teachings the full flower of 
which all Germany has greeted in his Mdrchenspiel. He 
has not ceased to collaborate in our work ; he has been the 
teacher of my son, and by the kindly sympathy which he 
displayed to me gave me that encouragement which every- 
one who has ever labored earnestly must prize 

I might mention other friends from the Nibelungen 
period ; they were at the head of what was then called the 
Vibelungen Canzlez. Franz Fischer, who soon after our 
performances here was called to Mannheim by the founder 
of the Patronat Verein, Emil Heckel, where he carried out 
a performance of the Ring which yet rémains in the mem- 
ory of everyone who was present ; him and his then Bay- 


reuth colleague, Hermann Zumpe, I had the pleasure of 





greeting at our festival this year. Anton Seidl, who in 
1880 directed the performances of the Ring in Berlin, re- 
sponded most amiably to my questions as to his recollec- 
tions, and from beyond the ocean assured me of his 


sympathy 


1 could linger with pleasure on the enumeration of these 





encouraging events, but it is my duty to mention one of 








the most pleasing experiences of this year, the creation of the 
endowment fund (Sépendiemstiftung). An illustrious noble 


patron of our enterprise again took it in hand, and issued 


an appeal, which by the agency of the general Union raised 
contributions for the expenses, a matter that had been pr: 

viously somewhat neglected. Asthisendowment fund is very 
dear to our heart, I here thank this noble patron ; I thank the 


disti 





ngu in signing the appeal and 





BUNS 
assumed the labor of distributing it, and I thank the Union 
for distributing it among its members and raisin; 
butions We were able this year 
number of free admissions than usual 
ights us I need not mention A 
the grace of high | patrons from various German 








states S/ipc ndtaten(exhibitioners pensitonnaires have been 
sent to us, chiefly from the ranks of musicians and teac] 
rs, so that we may hope that the impressions which these 


e will make the idea of Bayreut 





isitors have receive 
known in the widest circles of our people 
lhe press has essentially contributed to disseminate our 


idea, for it has for yez yorted what we 




















represent. I would be gra mention 
a name which is associated with the first periormance of 
Lohengrin at Weimar, and which has remained since those 
days of the sprout f our enterprise in close connection 
with it—the name of hard Pohl. Reasons of space com 
pel me to be satisfied with this name, and to thank in silence 
all others who e aided our work and fa ated our 
progress It is said they are the minority “his fact en- 
hances the value of their support All these years I have 


heard of the malevolence and designed or undesigned mis 
conception of our struggles and difficulties. Apart from 
] — } 


the grief which must always be caused by knowing of hu- 


man malice and misunderstanding, a peculiar feeling has 





been experienced from these revelations. I might ca 


pleasing superstition, such as was entertained by the an- 





cient world when it so ight to expiate the 
at any achievement by volun 
ingly in this festival year I will regar 


as—in a marvelous sense—working in our favor. I beg 


for a kind reception of this mixture of jest and earnest, 





and hasten to conclude 





I have sought to portray the community of all engaged 
in our labors. This community it is which distinguishes 
our work. My share therein is no more important than 





that of anyone who treats Bayreuth honestly and serves it 
to the best of his knowledge and power, It is an ennobling 
conviction on my part that if I were to close my eyes to- 
day our work would goon and flourish and that my de- 
parture would be scarcely noticeable. I feel myself con- 
strained to declare this in presence of the good will and 
generous feeling which have been manifested toward me 
by the esteemed members of the Union in such a thor- 
oughly kind manner. 

Now we will all, under God's protection, continue our 


work and show ourselves worthy of the task which is be- 





fore us by our earnestness. ow, as previously, a great 
field of activity lies before the Union: the dissemination 
of a comprehension of what we struggle for. Once more, 
grateful for tokens of your sympathy, gentlemen who 
signed the appeal, I add the expression of my acknowledg- 
ments for your long, constant adherence to our enterprise, 
as well as for the proof of personal attachment, and close 
with the expression of my highest esteem and respect 
Cosima WaAGNeEt 
BAYREUTH, 1896 





Pianos for Musicians—For sale a parlor grand piano, 
used one year, made by a well-known, high grade New 
York piano manufacturer. Also a new Boston upright 
piano with a special device of great service to vocalists or 
students or teachers. Address THe Musicar Courier. 

OTICE—Mr. William Otis Brewster, piano, organ and 
composition, has removed his studio to 28 East Twen- 
ty-third street. Pupils received at all hours from 9 A. M. to | 
5 P. M. 
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VIENNA, October 15, 1896 

IENNA once more! after an absence of twe 
V months’ travel through the homes of Albrecht Diiret 
anc. Hans Sachs, as dear now to all Wagnerians as he was 


in the quaint old days of Nuremberg’s pr 


birthplace of Goethe and the home of Mme. Schumann 
whom only a lack of time prevented my seeing, and it was 


not long afterward that I read of her death in Tue Mt 





° 1 +} } thes ] } y rn) 
sr Courter and knew that I had thus lost the first and 
only opportunity I had of looking upon the livir face of 
niy opportunity 12a tf i0ooKINg upon tn il he ta 
the great musi her time and of standing in 
the presence of om all must bow the head in 


pious homage who revere Music’s sacred art and who 
treasure the service, so magnificent, which she rendered to 
it who was the light of Schumann's home and life, the 
shining ornament of the circle who fought and won 
the greatest victories for musical bea ity and truth sir 
the days of the prophet Beethoven Clara W k' who 
does not love thee, how much soever he may not in all 
things follow and obey thee 

*n after sailing up the Rhin« ipon thos 





blve water the n who ever 
more hold ine gold treasure, I evan t 

wish I, too, had turned my face Bayreuthward, which | 
would have done only that it was Parsifal I ed to hear 





and not the Wagner cycles first in the Wagnerian Mecca, 


and the greatest artists there, including the greatest Wag- 














ner director I had heard vinte in Vienna solp shed or 
to Cologne and stopped there just long enough to gaze in 
unspeakable awe upon tl t tectural pil 
the Mary de Medici's everlasting memorial Musik 
stones,’ verily and indeed,” thou z ‘ 
old-time comparison of the two arts I suppose if I ha 
not come from Vienna I should most assuredly have 
stopped at Bonn, and then, too, | would have wished to 
linger longer in the home of him whom I hope I may, inal 
due reverence, name the messiah of music than the date of 
the ship’s sailing from Antwerp would have allowed me 
In Brussels I took a fleeting at the conservatory 
and as I rode about viewing more of some of the finest ar 


chitectural music in the world I saw the fam 





Tue Musicat Courter in more than one of the music shop's 
windows. I noticed, too, that Guilmant’s 


servedly eminent New York organist, Mr. Wm. C. Carl 


had but just a few days before passed through en route to 
his beloved master's ome in the environs of Paris at 


Meudon At was too busy with Rubens, Hals 
and Van Ey vid, Van Dy 
} ‘ 


} + } "oh hl . " } } 
brandt to investigate as thoroughly as I wished the excel 





leniers a Rem- 


woast and of 


lent conservatory of which Antwerp may 





lich I had heard so many excellent 
prin iple is deeply rooted in the Flemish < 
and I learned that which I did not kn 












that the musical advantages in the Antwerp Conservatory 
are not to be despised 

Then came the pitching ar of the Frieslan 
over the choppy North Sea ide Atlanti Our 





evenings were ofttimes rendered more tolerable by music 


from a Leschetizky pupil, Miss Banks, who will continue 
her studies with Wienzkowska in New York for a while; a 


of the most superb instruments I ever | 


violinist with on I 


| Oh, ye immortals, for 


heard, en route toa New York conservatory, where he ex- 


pected to fill a good position, and a very charming young 


lady who will probably forever remain unknown in the an 


nals of fame, but who played that sweetest of instruments, 


that delight of poets, the magical mandolin, with all of a 
virtuoso's skill 


eee#e 





On our way back en route to London via Southampton 
we met Mr. Angelo (with Col. Mapleson) and Mrs. M« 


| Nally from Salt Lake City, who was journeying to Paris 


with her little daughter to perfect her really fine voice and 
vocal art. Mrs. McNaily sang in Mr. Carl's brilliant re- 
| + . . , 
citals at Salt Lake City during his Western tour last 


fall, and it was he, I hear, who begyed her not to deprive 

| the world of such a voice. Mrs. McNally sang in one or two 
recitals on board the St. Paul, at which your humble cor 
respondent presided at the piano and Mr Angelo con 
listen tous. Asto Mrs. Mc 

Nally, everybody pronounced her charming, and I sincerely 
indorsed their verdict so far as her promise and Capa 


] 
1 





descended to come down and 


vilities are concerned I hope the genial Miss Thomas in 
| Paris, under whose care and protection she ina sense places 


rself, will beam en gly upon her, and—that what 





she is not likely to class her with the hordes of 


eluded Americans against whom your talented Parisian 


correspondent has waged her pen in warfare 


> 


reaching London I called first at THe Musicai 








1ER office, where your London editor kindly gave me 


he benefit of his experience in musical matters in that icy, 
| snow-bound, snow- apped citadel of musical critics. I was 


much interested in a series of illustrated articles he has 


been publishing from Mr. Crowe on English Organists and 





| Choirs, and in looking over the superb interna- 


ional edition of 1894, and the elaborate * philharmonik 
edition,” but of course in learning first and foremost how 
THe Musica Courier 


don I'ry once to grasp the thought if you can, and under 


ired London—English Lon- 





fAaf means 





After all it is only just as it always has been. The 
Americans always did capture the English, on American 
soil at least, and that ‘‘ certain condescension in foreign- 


} 


ers" which Mr. Lowell noticed in England must be that 


air of condescension which an inferior employs toward a 





superior for self-protection and defense. I next accepted an 





invitation from Dr. Vincent to cal their pleasant home on 


Hampstead road, where I spent a delightful hour or more 





liscussing the subject be is so well acquainted with, @ ¢., 


thods and the English organists 





Durham Cathedral choir 





nd telling me his valuable experi- 


| ence in choir training, the conversation turned upon a sub- 


ject he is now earnestly interested in, and that 1s no more 


oO ss than the Virgil clavier method, which his little 
| daughter is studying, and which he declared to be his 
| belief was superior to anything known in practice in 
| Er nd! Asa Leschetizky pupil he asked me to play for 





| him, and then begged me to accept and play two of his 


| compositions, one of which is often heard in concert halls, 


| the Caprice a la Mazurke He then showed me a new 
method for reading vocal music, which he thought was 
| destine to superse¢ de the old, and gave me a letter of in- 
troduction toits a or, Dr. Taylor, at Kensington Palace 





the 19th ult., I went to a promenade 





concert in Queen's Hall. It was ‘* Beethoven night,” and 
a , the 
are more familiar in the Ninth Choral 





C, op. 115, called the Namensfeie 





“zmont music, the Third Concerto in C 
minor, the song Adelaida and the inevitable Pastoral Sym 
phony were on the first part of the program. I got there 


in time to hear Mr. Dawson closing the concerto at the 


piano, and I felt that I was fortunate in having escaped 


szmont music With a ** psyche’ 





knot a quarter of a yard in length, and a friseur at which 
Haydn and Mozart would surely have stood aghast in 


open-mouthed astonishment, Miss Tree’s appearance was 





far from classic simplicity manner and some 

times her singing the cava n Roberto il Diavolo 
were to me simply excruciating in parts Oh, could 
we only see ourse es as others sometimes see and hear us, 


from what we might spare ourselves as well as others ' 


ve the sins that are committed in 


the sacred name of art, and send us some Messiah to 
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scourge and drive out from art’s great temple those who 
make such false ideas and standards their stock in trade! 
ee ue 

As to Mr. Dawson I was sorry that I could not have 
heard more of his Beethoven work, for I liked what little I 
did hear. In the second part he played the Liszt Campa- 
nella with rare accuracy and delicacy, but with little 
of the motet klang which ears trained by the Leschetizky 
method long for. The new Mayer resonator was used, but 
the D Chopin waltz as encore was not at all to my liking 
and was rather coolly received. Mr. Henry Wood directed 
the orchestra. As a whole the Pastoral Symphony was a 
creditable but not wholly satisfying performance. Perhaps 
the Vienna orchestra, with Richter, has made me hyper- 
critical. Mr. Wood is a sympathetic conductor and the 
orchestra responsive. His accents and rhythm, his keen 
appreciation of the poetry of the whole beautiful poem 
most excellent ; but the ensemble was not always perfect. 
Those who, according to Mr. Hale, sit on the qui vive watch- 
ing only until they can recognize the voice of the cuckoo 
and nightingale must have been fully satisfied, for the 
little burlesque trio was remarkably clear and distinct ; the 
climaxes inthe storm scene were not and seldom are full 
enough. Perhaps the best thing on the program was the 
Wagner grand fantasia and Mr. Reynolds’ exquisite cornet 
But all this is not music in Vienna. I must hasten 
for only a few hours 


solo. 
over the three rainy days in Paris; 
did the sun shine upon the Place de la Concorde, alive with 
its suggestions of beauty and horror; of magnificence and 
destruction ; a dream-like serenity and a reign of 
terror of exquisite tenderness and demon-like fury. We 
saw the Trocadero through a veil of mist and fog, and 
walked about the Champs de Mars in a drizzling rain, ruin- 
ous alike to our clothing and our tempers. The Louvre, 
the Garden of the Tuileries, the Madeleine, the Champs 
Elysées, eventhe brightand engaging Miss Thomas, were 
all affected by the overhanging gloom, and we left Paris, 
kicking off the mud of our feet against it, for we had a 
right to expect a brighter and sunnier reception. 

Guilmant and Falcke, Brentner and all the others to 
whom we had brought letters from friends were still ab- 
sent in their country homes, and when we went to console 
ourselves with an opera and the sight of the most beautiful 
foyer in the most beautiful opera house in the world we 
were exasperatingly told: ‘‘ No opera this evening; none 
until next Monday. No, the opera house is not open to the 
inspection of visitors.” 

Sunday morning we spent at Luzerne under a glorious 
sun, the bluest of skies and dazzling glaciers, and on Tues- 
day morning we arrived once more in this city of the medi- 
zval and the modern, the old and the new—of Mozart and 
Beethoven, of Schubert and Brahms—this stronghold of 
musical history and tradition. 


of 





DEATH OF BRUCKNER. 


Dark shadows lie across the grounds of Belvidere, where 
one of the most original and characteristic of the Viennese 
composers spent his last years and yesterday breathed his 
last hours. 

Undoubtedly Bruckner was dearest to Viennese hearts 
among all the composers living in Vienna, not excepting 
Brahms. Had Brahms composed the C minor symphony, 
Herbeck, his teacher and closest friend, declared that the 
concert hall would have been demolished with applause 
when it was first heard at the Probe, and there are those 
here who have not been afraid to call him the greatest 
master of the organ since the days of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

For years Bruckner lived the life which fosters the true 
genius. Alone, modest and retiring, needing often the 
very means of subsistence, obliged as a youth to work as 
school assistant for 2 florins a month, and to play at dances, 
weddings and festivals all night for a 20 kreuzer piece, 
he suffered all the pain and suffering which is ever the 
road through Calvary to great achievement. The call to 
the cathedral at Linz as cathedral organist protected him 
at last from hunger and want, and enabled him to throw 
himself with all the zeal of his artistic nature into his con. 
trapuntal studies. 

They tell here an interesting story of his graduate ex- 
amination in the Vienna Conservatory by Hellmesberger, 
Herbeck, Sechter and Dessoff. As he was free to choose 
between the piano and organ he decided for the organ, 
and forthwith was taken to the parish church, in the 
Josefstadt, where there was a good organ. Bruckner had 
now to show them what he could do. 








Sechter was invited to write them a theme. It con- 
sisted of four measures. Thereupon Herbeck tried to per- 
suade his colleague Dessoff to lengthen it. Upon the 
latter’s refusal Herbeck himself added further measures. 
‘*Sie Grausamer !” (You cruel man!) cried out Dessoff. 
Bruckner looked at the theme, hesitated a moment, but 
then began to prelude and allowed such a genial, com- 
pletely developed fugue to follow that the gentlemen of 
the examination committee were astounded, as well as de- 
lighted, and Herbeck said in an ‘‘aside:” ‘‘ He should 
have examined ws instead !” 

*e# ® 

From 1867 onward honors began to fall upon him. First 
chosen as court organist in the court chapel, then professor 
in the conservatory and ‘‘lector” in the university, where 
his public and invaluable lectures drew together a large 
audience. In 1891 he was promoted to honorary doctor 
of philosophy in the university, and was decorated by the 
Kaiser with the Knights’ Cross of the Order of Franz 
Joseph. The upper Austrian Landtag settled upon him 
an ‘‘ Ehrensold ” or sort of pension, and lately the Kaiser 
appointed for him, among others, a home in Belvidere. 

After Bruckner’s fame as organist had filled all Ger- 
many he began to be recognized as a composer of extraor- 
dinary merit and the promise he gave the conservatory 
examining committee was fulfilled later on, when he was 
looked up to as authority in counterpoint. I was never 
one of his pupils, but I sometimes coveted the privilege of 
sitting at the feet of such a genial and lovable Wesen. It 
might have made even counterpoint delightful to be 
taught by such winning lovability, such charming sim- 
plicity and sucha high spiritual endowment, all made more 
engaging still by that characteristic of every healthy, 
moral nature—his inexhaustible fund of twinkling, spark- 
ling humor. 

As I have said, I was not one of his pupils and I have not 
as yet been a careful student of his works, so that while it 
is not easy for anyone to form a thoroughly complete and 
just judgment of his compositions as a whole, it would be 
still more difficult and useless for your correspondent to 
attempt it at such a time. It remains ever for coming 
generations to decide who shall be reckoned among the 
immortals and for whom the bliss is destined. This, at all 
events is a fair criticism from the Neue Freie Presse: 

‘‘Bruckner wrote nine orchestral symphonies, three 
grand masses, one string quintet, one Te Deum for or- 
chestra and choir and numberless smaller works. Any 
conclusive opinion about Anton Bruckner is not at the 
present moment easy to give. In his orchestral works, and 
especially his symphonies, in which appears the technic of 
the Wagner orchestra, there is surely a geniality which at- 
tains gigantic proportions, and in wealth of ingenious 
originality and technical treatment Bruckner is in no sense 
wanting. Unfortunately that noble artistic proportion and 
clearness of development do not always appear together ; 
especially in his symphonies a certain tendency to dispro- 
portion and confusion, which made a full and perfect enjoy- 
ment of his works difficult, was very prominent. It is 
besides significant that Bruckner, although he did not 
think lightly of his art, never received the extravagant 
hymns of praises from his admirers, who counted him a sec- 
ond Beethoven, without remonstrance, but always modestly 
protested. To the influence of Bruckner’s personality was 
not a little of the almost fanatic admiration of his followers 
due. Anton Bruckner had opponents of his musical tenden- 
cies, but no enemies. His death will make a painful gap 
not easy to be filled in the musical world of Vienna, which 
counted him among its characteristic representatives.” 


WEDNESDAY, October 14. 

I purposely delayed this letter in order to send a full ac- 
count of the funeral, which I attended. 

How much of death's sting is lost if only one has al- 
ready become immortal before the cruel, inevitable scythe 
has cut off the earthly life ! 

How beautiful, how precious is the homage paid to real 
greatness! At such moments ‘‘ /o have already attained,” 
no longer ‘following after,” seems alone to make life 
worth the living. As I sat thinking of this, the picture of 
stanch, grand old Beethoven passed before me as in my 
mind’s eye I could see him straightening himself and 
resolutely buttoning up his overcoat, refusing to bow and 
do homage before royalty, because he believed genius to 
be greater than rank and the powers of the unconquerable 
mind mightier than the authority of kings. At that mo- 
ment Beethoven showed himself consciously superior to 





the courtly Goethe,the poet. Ah, Goethe! great as thou 
art, thou didst not, could not see it! A greater than 
kings was there, and thou, even thou didst not know it! 

To our Puritan simplicity the grandeur of the Austrian 
pomp and ceremony attending the death of a hero is a lit- 
tle dazzling, it must be confessed. I cannot deny that it is 
impressive, solemn, touching, moving even to tears. 

These were some of my thoughts as I stood by the pillars 
of the great Karl’s Kirche, watching amid the assembled 
crowds gathered there the solemn procession slowly mov- 
ing up and taking its position before the church steps. 

First the herald rode on before, and following him were 
the different Academie corporations, with their plumed 
hats, brilliant scarfs and full uniforms, bearing banners, 
heavily draped, of the University, the Schubert Club and 
many other musicat associations. The hearse was flanked 
on both sides with ‘‘ Magistratsdiener,” ‘‘ Chargirte” with 
drawn swords, and lackeys of the Entreprise bearing lighted 
candles. An officer of the Entreprise followed directly 
behind, carrying the insignia of the Order of Franz Joseph 
ona red velvet cushion. In the first carriage that followed 
was Ignaz Bruckner, the brother, and his two nephews. 
The Vienna Male Vocal Club, the Choral Club of the 
Gesellschaft’s Concert, and the church had already 
gathered in the chancel of the church, and during the con- 
secration of the catafalque the Vienna Male Vocal Club 
sang the Libera Herbeck under Kremser’s direction. 
After the ceremony the Choral Club sang, 
direction, the Litany of Schubert. Almost a 
in tears as this most touching of Schubert's re 


cho 


of 
under Perger’s 
ll present were 
‘ligious melo- 


dies fell upon our ears. It seemed at that moment, in such 


a church and on such an occasion, the most ideally beauti- 
ful thing of its kind I had ever heard. 
Richter directed in the choir the Waldhorn Quartet of 


the Court Opera in the accompaniment, and just after the 


close of the services a funeral march which I did not rec- 


ognize and no one could tell me, but it suggested the Sieg 
fried funeral march, and was superb in its expression of 
passionate sorrow and lofty triumph. 

Brahms, Jahn, Fuchs, and Arnold Rosé were among the 


many musicians I recognized there. Gutmann, too, who 


was among the first to publish the works of Bruckner, even 


at his own cost, was there, and must have felt a certain 


gratification at his discernment and discovery of a geni 


at a time when for years Bruckner could find no publ 


his compositions 


who dared to take the risk of presenting 


to the public. Besides many members of prominent liter- 


ary and artistic associations, the Minister of Instruction, 
members of the town council, Dr. Lueger, the burgermeis- 


Intendant 





Al 






ter, the two vice-burgermeisters, and the Gen 
all 
ali 


of the Court Theatre, Baron von Bezeany, were 
present. 
Two carriages laden with the wreaths and floral de- 


signs, presented by those just mentioned and others, fol- 
lowed in the procession. 
It was thought that 


cathedral at Linz, where the bishop who 


3ruckner would be buried in the 


took the greatest 


him a spot in the 


enjoyment in his music had dedicated 

chief choir, but the fact was afterward published that he 

would be taken to St. Florian, the place of his birth, and 

his remains placed in the cathedral where he first sang as a 
5 


choir boy. EMMELINE PoTrerR FRISSELL. 








Saint-Saens.—M. Camille Saint-Saéns has, accord- 
ing to the Gau/ozs, decided to no longer write for the theatre. 
In a letter toa friend the that he feels 
himself no longer physically capable of writing such long 
The ballet of Javotte will be the post- 


composer states 
works as operas. 
scriptum of his theatrical career 


Ricordi and Sonzogno.—The war between these 
two great Italian publishing firms has broken out again. 
Although the old lawsuit was settled last spring, the Ri- 
cordi house is again employing its old tactics. It refuses 
the works under its control, including those of Wagner 
and Verdi, to all theatres that place in 
program a work belonging to Sonzogno. 
ception is Giordano’s Andrea Chenier. Sonzogno 
daily paper, the Seco/o, threatens to give controlment for 
controlment ; but with only Mascagni, the early works of 
Leoncavallo, and Andrea Chenier he will have a hard task to 
get through the winter season. The result will probably 
be that the Sonzogno composers will seek other publishers. 
his Thomas Chat- 


their season's 
The only ex- 
in his 


as indeed Leoncavallo has done with 
treton. 
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English as She Is Translated. ones!--in his music, 


N . ; there any satin or velvet ones? Dr. Paul called all of my | all things considered, and its performance most artistic. I 
N the way to Bayreuth last August an English | gene « schlecht !” 
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| 
but I would not call them silk. Are | that evening—barring possibly the singer—was charming, 


> 


Perhaps some violinistic friends who | hardly need to add that Mr. Seidl showed on that evening 


pilgrim, bound for the same Mecca, advised me to | deal in so many fifths—gratis—before beginning to twist the same desire to interpret the simplest compositions as 


purchase the ‘‘Guide through the music of Rich. Wag- | the cat’s clear—no 


ner’s The Ring of the Nibelung, by Hans von Jones, eng- | en ys. 


! the clear cat’s—tail will kindly enlight- | well as the most elaborate in the spirit intended by the 


composer; it is a rare faculty in an orchestral conductor, 


lished by Ernst von Brown.’ These advertisements, the monster in ‘‘ Siegfried,” and | and it is one which has greatly tended to raise Mr. Hans 


This booklet contained a synopsis of the Ring, and | that awful rainbow 


, were the funuiest things 1 noticed in | Richter, Mr. Nikisch, Mr. Mottl and Mr. Seidl to their 


- : me . , afer Osesme « wr wariane Cc sc. > . > » 
was illustrated by ninety motives and their various chris Bayreuth ; but none of these is quite so amusing as the | present eminent positions. Of Mrs. Rive-King, our own 
> os WT ony ‘ srecti cle re] ¢ ‘ > cay | . 
tenings. [was an interesting booklet, well translated, sign in a Paris restaurant, which reads about as follows American pianist, one cannot speak with sufficient er- 
and served my purpose admirably. I desire, however, to] « Don’t drink the water of Paris until you get used to it!" | thusiasm; breadth, beauty of tone, remarkable clearness 


call your attention to some advertisements in English—if W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN and poetic intensity marked her superb playing of the 
so you shall please to consider the following quotations— DayTON, Ohio, October 6, 1896 second piano concerto by Saint-Saéns One of our learned 


contained therein. 








critics, who plays occasionally at church fairs, summarized 


The first one is quite harmless, and rather watery Unjust Criticism. it as ** technic 


. / for hvior - nr 1c iol 1e > > ” ° . ° 

Smith's (for obvious reasons fictitious names are used) | fajyors The Musical Courier : And so wags the world away 

book store (Bavaria) ‘‘ especially for the whole literature of HEN the providers of the daily press indulge JAROSLAW DE ZIBLINSKI 
the mode of curing of the parson Kneip, in all languages. readers in their love of gossip, and relate what BUFFALO, N. Y., October 24, 1896 


I believe old Father K. spells it with two p's. Kneipe is 
I 

a beer-drinking place. Kneipen means to consume much 

beer—an important adjunct in Bayreuth —therefore 





no objection, especially if these sayings are offered as 


news to be discussed or smiled and laughed at, and not as An Ideal State. 


this or that one is supposed to be doing in music, I make = — 


Kneip, Kneipe, Kneipen; then take the cure in all lan- : 
revelations of undoubted truth. When, however, a news- | /y/#o The Musical Courter 
guages 
sS 5 } ] 
fo ; yaper reporter, an architect, a financier, a school teacher Sing S Q . 
The second extract mentions a music publisher who pay ¥ . ; : . P E RA Singers and the Salary uestion, while 
ts ‘ . ; ; or anyone else puts forth his opinicn on music in the , . ers of Tue Musical 
prints: ‘‘ The works of only the best composes for Piano pity f t dail t hel ’ — = lany read : 
; ’ spp es ; columns of an important daily paper, we cannot help ask ae on tinte, thn oe i sili wh to sue 
of two or four hands.” etc ‘* Violoncello with and without 1 '; ele yi F . : I OURIER, Goes not go into e matter deep enough to sug 
3 in 1e question »y wha special exceiience he Nas ac- o new a 1 reamed far th nie , ve » 
piano. and music of military, songs and 8 ue : — , gest any good remedy for the people or the management 
hymns.” quired the right to criticism. njoy good music, its best interpreters and 
For a man may be a great authority in one department, as well, it would seem more helpful to th 


Further along we read 


and know nothing at all in every other, for, excepting a 


est some way of making these salaries 





Twenty Years or Bayreutru 1876-1896.’ genius, knowledge and experience do not come by inspira- hat the $5 seats can be sold for $5. If it is 
‘ We seen a history of the tragedy in Bayreuth, in which tion, not by absorbing momentary impressions. Of course | « busines ind there is no reason why it should be any 
the author in magnificent composition show us the differ- | 2° 415 governed by rigid laws, except in regard to the | thing else—the soul of the great artist must of necessity be 


ent works of Richard Wagner in the finest countenance 


] 


On this historical part comunicated a second part pole- 
l,in which the talented author, to ward off all the 


mikal, 


most rudimentary 
authors, to criticise 


matters; now, according to Greek i 


fed: yes, and well 


s to judge, so criticism is sitting in The long years of hard work, expensive masters, the 


judgment, and in crder to sit in judgment it is necessary | cnecialties sought for, would apply the same in any pro- 


that you should have at least a complete knowledge of the | feccjon 


attacks towards Ricl Wagner and his greatest work 
Bayreuth.— matter brought before you In these days we look for the successful man ; the law- 
A ‘ > =) 7 1 £ > © “7 1 , } ‘ ‘ , ; 
This book is not a common guide, but a work very All this is a preamble of disgust at the manner in which | ver who wins his cases, the minister who fills his church, 


varm written, it isto be prominent wide over the value of 
a work of occasion 
To have hrough all booksellers of the world. 
es Sample copies will be send throu gh the pu slishers on Assuming that 
receigt of remittance post-free.’ 
An uncommon guide, to be sure! This advertisement 
will bear close study There are many fine niiances in it. 
The celebrated Honeroad pianos—says the next notice ill 


are since thirty year acknowleds ged by all authorities 


and played by all famous pianists in concerts. At all ex- 


positions where sent to they were awarded with first prizes 


given here recently by Mr. Seidl and some forty members | who is sure to secure patronag 


advised feeling 
work done that e 


some of our so-called critics commented upcn a concert | the physician who is sure of his cures, the newspaper man 


by the best effort The 





re 


of the Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra. day has gone by for second-class work or workers in any 
‘Metropolitan ’’ pertains to the Metro- | of these things. People are intelligent enough to be their 


: 


politan Opera House, one critic sailed into the body of | pwn critics. It would seem verv easy for Mr. Abbey to 


musicians that were here because they did not belong to] enter into the business ‘part of selecting his artists who 


: 


the Metropolitan Opera House band, and evidently with | pring the most monev to the box office 


undertook to pull down the excellent Let Mme. Melba select what she considers her best work, 


vening under Mr. Seidl for the sake of | give it without such artists as the de Reszkés. select 


5 


boosting up our home institution. Good, bad or indiffer- cheaper talent—Cremonini’s or Russitano’s, fair artists— 


ent comparisons are not goiny to force upon the public a] count the receipts at the end of the night. The same test 


| les” belief in the merits or demerits of an organization, espe- applied to Mesdames Calvé, Eames, Nordica and Jean de 


and liked in the best musical circles 

‘ Organs for music in the church and at home. Best 
manufacture. Price list 
all exhibitations.” 

The next ‘‘ ad.” announces the hig ghest good ; 


Complete education for the theatre and the music-hall 


seginning every time.” 





t cost-free. The highest price att and allows its work to speak for itself, whil 
such a conductor as Mr. Seid! can certainly do nothing but 


by it, especially when it is done as well as it was done 


cially if such an organization can stand on its own merit | Reszké, what is their patronage In what part of the 


I 
a visit from | house are the seats sold first Who fills it We hear the 





good soprano a dozen times anywhere, everywhere, but go 
more orchestral work we hear the | a long distance to hear one acceptable artist in every sense, 


more we want to hear, and the more we are apt to profit | such as Jean de Reszké 


imagine that the unknown voices, the inferior workers 


Finally, th : following gem here on the 18th by the forty instrumentalists under the | could all be used de Reszké nights ; and if Mme. Melba 
A reliable place has the greatest value. Each purch direction of Mr. Seidl. To Buffalo has reached the fame j could earn $1,500 a night certainly the tenor could earn 

will be surely satisfied. Please ask for the catalogue. which the friends of this great conductor have been scat- | double the salary. Men who have no ear for music are 
The reputed world-know Factory * * * produces and tering broadcast, namely, that he is a great Wagner con- | often seen enjoying fine artistic work—men attracted to 


provid 


les with excellent musical instruments and strings of | ductor; hence, with 


the proverbial irrationalism of the | these Polish artists as to men like Edwin Booth, Forrest or 


all kinds, acknowledged by all musical authorities. Spe- | provincial newspaper musical critic, we were treated the | the Irvings of to-day 

cialties: clearest cat-g its and gimped strings, silk fifths | next day to the tirades against the size (forty men) of the We cannot lose sight of the difficult climate for these 
etc. * * * At exhibitions awarded with highest prizes, | orcnestra, its lack of tone, no response to the conductor's | singers; they do not experience in Europe the suffering, 
etc. * * * Price-lists and offers free. Everybody acts | beat, &c., ad mauseam, and in the same breath a wish | the risk of long journeys, the doctor bills that are paid as 
in his own interest if he asks for my illustrated catalogues that the great conductor had given us something ‘‘im-| hotel bills. The cost of living here is no small item, all 
or for my offers. My factory is in the center of the indus- | portant and effective’’ from Wagner! Mind, if after] these things should be considered. When we read the 


try, I employ the best working-men and therefore 1am able | running down the personnel, its ability to play a num- | criticisms, the pleasant things written of these ‘‘ concert 


to manufacture exceedingly good and comparatively the | ber of ‘* obvious tunes, 
cheapest.” should have played something 


Years and years ago Dr. Oscar Paul, in the Conserva- | from Wagner! 


"* this body of forty musicians | hall artists,” some who draw enormous salaries, it would 


‘important and effective '’ | be very unfair to place the same estimate on the work ex- 
pected from the artists of Abbey & Grau's Company 


tory at Leipsic, told us about fifths good and bad, large and Of course it matters little to the outside world what we | Just now we are shouting for protection. Our own 


small, but never a word about “silk fifths.” Perhaps this | Bt falonians—or 


is the sort Wagner used, for I have heard fifths—stunning | nevertheless allow me to say that the choice of music on ! willing 





rather our critics—think of Mr. Seidl; | country—its people—but the man who yells loudest is 





his food and raiment from 
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Europe—even his servants! ‘‘ Home products” are good, | 
but his money goes to the foreigner. 

And so the subject broadens. What we want is the best 
idea for filling the Metropolitan Opera House at reason- 
able prices for acceptable work, the singers each in turn to 
show their strength, how much money they can bring into 
the house and paid accordingly. We are not asking for the 
greatest stars in one cast for these cheaper prices. We 
will take one or two at a time, have fewer nights, a less | 
number of performances. Give everyone an opportunity 
to please, to be pleased, the artist, the management, the 


people. James CARPENTER. 


T was a surprise to me, when at Bayreuth, to see 
so little interest, comparatively speaking, in the town 
itself by people who had come long distances to attend 
the Wagner festival. The majority seemed to be going 
only from the station to the theatre, possibly taking in the 
home and grave of Wagner on the way. 

Now, to me, the little town itself, of about 25,000 in- 
habitants, surrounded by mountains, with the main river 
flowing through the valley, had an interest all its own. 
Having come from old Niirnberg—only two hours’ steam 
car ride away—possibly I wasin the spirit of medieval days 
to such an extent that it was easier to picture the town in 
its old time glory ; perhaps it was more natural then to re- | 
call the trade and commerce that began there in the thir- 
teenth century under the Nirnberg Friedrich III., and 
which, encouraged by trade between Niirnberg and Leipsic, | 
continued for so many years. The site of the old palace, | 
guarded by the bronze monument of Maximilian II. and 
the St. Magdalen Church, both dating back to those pros- 
perous commercial days, seemed the chief relics left of the 
war, plague, and fire which had devastated the town and 


destroyed its ambition. 

Although the new palace, with its court gardens and art 
society,as the royal residence, still linked the past with 
the present glory, yet its chief interest for most visitors 
was the new modern life. The town, which had derived 
its name from a Celtic race, the Bojers (Boirut, Baieerute, 
1194), and, with its surrounding country, had become 
Prussian, seemed now to be a Mecca for musical rather 
than for historic students. But its relation to one of Ger- 
many’s purest sons, Jeau Paul Richter, ‘‘ the unique,” 
makes it ever dear to the literary student. To visit the 
house in Friedrich strasse, where he lived and died, to 
wander by his favorite haunts, especially the inn, ‘‘ Zum 
Rollwenzl,” or the walk to Castle Hermitage; to meditate 
on his life and works, while admiring the beautiful Schwan- 
thaler statue of him in front of the college; to visit his | 
grave in the cemetery, a short drive to the west of the 
town, all this alone makes a visit to Bayreuth memorable. 

Standing by the side of the large granite boulder which 
marks where he and his son lie buried (a reminder of our | 
Emerson at Concord), one cannot help being grateful for 
the gift to earth of the great soul which had not only writ- | 
ten such books as Titan, Hesperus, Flower, Fruit and 
Thorn pieces, but had honored human nature in a noble | 


life. 

The little Roman Catholic cemetery, which seemed to me 
more like an American burying ground than any I had 
seen in France or Italy, in holding the remains of Liszt 
gave another honor to Bayreuth. Approaching the little 
building where he was buried ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth " (in German) greeted the eye, while on entering we 
read on the inside, ‘‘ Die frommen werden vor Deinem an- 
gesicht bleiben.” Hundreds of badges of every descrip- 
tion were hanging around the walls. On a large white satin 
one was printed some music ; a beautiful fresh wreath was 
lying on the grave. Effective as things were as a finai 
resting place for genius, it could not compare, however, 
with the grave of Wagner. That, marked by a plain | 
white slab, guarded by splendid, great trees under the open 
sky, in the sheltering care of the home he loved, seemed 
an ideal resting place for the tumultuous being that could 
put in form such harmonies. It was an easy transition 
for the soul to pass from the grave around to the front of 
the villa—Villa Wahnfried—and read the words of peace 
Wagner had placed there, even though the colored repre- 
sentation of Wotan the Wanderer stood out over the 
name. 

Thus Bayreuth has something to offer more than her 
Wagner festivals. Yet, who that has ever experienced the 
wealth of them can wonder that they rise uppermost in 
the mind? From the time the motif of the great opera 
sounds, at 4in the afternoon, to the close of the perform- 
ance, at 10 o’clock, the musical soul is blest with joy, rev- 
erence and praise. The walk on the Esplanade between 
the acts, with its fine view of the town, seems a necessity 
to break the spell. Yet the motif, calling back to the mu- 
sic, meets with a joyful response. 

Boston, Mass. ELizAnETH Porter Goucp. 








Wanted—Position as accompanist and to coach singers 
in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a young lady 
who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. X., care THE 
Musica Courier, New York. 











TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, Ohio, October 16, 1896. 
HE season has hardly opened as yet, but the 
outlook, local anc otherwise, is exceedingly pleasing and 
gratifying. 

Thanks to Miss Hamilton, our benefactress in musical lines, 
we are to hear Theodore Thomas and his Chicago Orchestra on 
November 19, and in the very near future to have the pleasure 
of hearing Rosenthal, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and Sieveking, 
pianists ; Camille Seygard, the Belgian soprano; Carl Halir, 


| violinist ; Ffrangcon Davies, baritone, and others of note. 


In local affairs there is more genuine interest displayed than 
ever before as to a high standard in musical work. 

Mr. W. A. Willet, baritone, has signed with H. V. Knight, 
organist, of Boston, to give six recitals throughout Ohio this 
fall. 

The Apollo Club has been fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr. S. R. Gaines, of Detroit, as director for the ensuing year. 
They held their first meeting on the 14th inst. in their new 
quarters at Pythian Castle. A number of new voices were en- 
rolled, and much enthusiasm shown in regard to thorough and 
conscientious work. 

The Maennerchor, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Wylli, 
will give its first concert at the Auditorium on the 19th inst., 


| with Mr. Willet as soloist, and Mr. Herman Belling will play 


several selections trom Brahms and E. A. MacDowell. 
Mr Belling is a newcomer, and is a warm personal friend as 


| well as a pupil of MacDowellis. B. D. S. 


yt — 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, October 5, 1896. 
ITH the opening of the season of 1896-7 a very 
bright outlook for progress in musical matters presents 
itself in our city. 

There are few cities that have suffered more than Minneapolis 
from the financial difficulties which overwhelm the nation. Yet 
despite these discouragements the musical aspect is a promising 
one. Schools and clubs begin their work with increased mem- 
bership and much enthusiasm. Important changes have been 
made in the two music schools of the city; the Northwestern 
Conservatory ‘‘ taking unto itself” the Benton School of Music 
and adding to the faculty Mrs. W. N. Porteous (contralto) in 
the vocal school and Miss Burtis (pianist) in the piano depart- 
ment. 

The Maning College of Music, Oratory and Languages has 
enlarged its field for work, and bids fair to be a most pronounced 
success in the world of art. The new manager, Mr. E. G. Hine- 
baugh, has formed a bureau for music and drama, and is about 
to launch a magazine devoted to art matters. 

Among the clubs the activity is very marked. The Apollo 











JAN VAN OORDT, 
The Netherland Violinist. 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 


New York Symphony and Chicago Orchestra (Theo. Thomas). 


ADDRESS CHARLES DE GROAT. 


42 University Place, New York City. 


Club (males) has fair prospects for increased membership. The 
Philharmonic has opened the new campaign with the full spirit 
of musical progress. The studio of the Ladies’ Thursday Musi- 
cale was opened on October 1. Its first regular program meet- 
ing does not occur until later in the month. 

The private studios are nearly all open. 

Prof. Max Deesi, of the Maning College, has in preparation 
the opera Casparone, Millécker, which will be presented in a few 
weeks. Mr. Deesi was the teacher of Miss Glena Wright and 
Alice Nelson (now leading lady at the Tivoli Theatre in San 
Francisco) ; he was also instructor to Mr. Ben S. Hollenback, 
whose début in Vienna was so favorably mentioned by the rep- 
resentative of THe MusicaL Courier in that city. His work 
speaks for him more surely than any ‘‘ horn blowing” of his 
own. 

It is with a genuine feeling of pleasure that art lovers look 
forward to the great fair of the Ole Bull Monument Fund, which 
opens on the 10th, continuing until the 19th. Hon. John W. 
Arctander, a prominent jurist of our city, has this matter well in 
hand, himself collecting from the far North Land many valu- 
able art treasures. Acton Horton. 

oe 
ALBANY. 
Avzany, N. Y., October 23, 1896. 

HE German singing societies here are getting ready 
tor their winter work. And to think of it there are only seven 
or eight in Albany, and none of them able to take a prize at a Saen- 
gerfest. If the good material were taken out of these seven or eight 
societies there would be just enough left to form one or twu 
good singing societies and then perhaps the results might be 
better. I may as well now get my insurance papers in shape, 
for when this is read by those interested my scalp will be offered 

at the next Saengerfest as the trophy. 

The Albany Musical Association, under its new director, Mr. 
Eliot Schenck, will produce this winter Samson, by Handel, 
choruses from Wagner’s Tannhduser, and Arminius, by Bruch. 
In addition and of the same high grade, but of less extent, the 
Scarlet Letter, by Walter Damrosch, and three choruses from 
Tower of Babel, by Rubinstein. 

The association has started in well for this season and the 
members are greatly pleased with Mr. Schenck’s selection as con- 
ductor. He has started in right and I look to some good con- 
certs later on. 

NOVEMBER 6, 1896 

The International Grand Opera Company gave three perform- 
ances here last week as follows: Friday, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor; Saturday matinée, Bohemian Girl; Saturday night, 
Cavalleria Kusticana and I Pagliacci, all of which were very 
creditable. Naturally the performances of Lucia and Bohemian 
Girl were the best, as the principals and chorus were more ac- 
quainted with the music and lines, although Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci were well sung. Main interest centred in Saturday 
night’s performances of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. 

It is amusing sometimes to read in the same Albany paper two 
criticisms of one performance. The Sunday following the 
operas above referred to brought to the notice of those Alba- 
nians who read a certain morning paper two criticisms, the re- 
verse of each other, almost side by side 

The man who wrote the music criticisms said the opera was 
not good, and the dramatic critic praised the performance. 
From the opinions I have heard the dramatic critic has the best 
of it. 

Enid, an opera, with music by Mr. Charles Schneider and book 
by Mr. David Norton, both Albanians, will be produced some 


time in January. I have gone over the score casually, and do 
| not hesitate to pronounce the music of a superior character. It 
is not light nor heavy, and Mr. Schneider has struck the happy 


medium. 

Mr. J. Austin Springer has been appointed organist of the 
State Street Presbyterian Church and Mr. Andrew Schreiber 
organist of the First Methodist Church. Both of these men are 
good organists and musicians, and the congregations of buth 
churches are fortunate in the selections thus made. 

I understand that Manager Charles Smith, of the Leland Opera 
House, has booked some good musical attractions for the season. 
The Leland Opera House is one of the cosiest theatres in the 
country, with magnificent acoustic properties, and there is no 
place in Albany where music can be heard to so good an ad- 
vantage. ALFRED S. BENDELL. 

ee 


SAVANNAH. 





SavannaH, Ga., October 29, 1896. 

1 gtr began her musical year on last Thurs- 

day evening, the 22d, by a recital given by Herr and Frau 
Von der Hoya in Catholic Library Hall. Invitations had been 
issued to several hundred guests, who almost unanimously re- 
sponded, filling the hall to its seating capacity. Many guests 
petitioned invitations for friends, but were disappointed, as ac- 
ceptances had flowed in to such an extent as to render this im- 
possible. 

The rostrum was ‘handsomely decorated with palms and cut 
flowers, piano lamps with tasteful shades, making a picturesque 
point from which the performers entertained their invited 
guests. 

Herr and Frau Von der Hoya opened the recital with the intro- 
duction from H4nsel and Gretel, Humperdinck, interpreting 
delicately and with taste. Frau Von der Hoya, following, sang 
two solos, the second, The Daily Question, Meyer-Helmund, a 
difficult study, preparing her audience for the artistic and fin- 
ished work shown in her selection from Tannhauser, an air from 
Elizabeth, Dich theure Halle, griiss ich wieder. It is not often 
in Savannah we hear a voice that can sing Wagner, and the 
strong, rich, appealing tones of this fresh young voice charmed 
and delighted us. Although suffering from serious indisposition 
Frau Von der Hoya sang with ease her difficult réle, giving us an 
insight into the meaning of the grand composer. She concluded 
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GODOWSKY 


LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. 


Chicago Amusement Bureau, .. . 
... Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


ANNA LANKOW, 


er" Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 
Oldest Established Music Publishing 
House. 








FOUNDED 1719 IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 39 E. 19th Street. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition. Harmony, 
Piane and Song Interpretation. 


Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 











To Choral Societies and Church Choirs. 
Sacred Cantata, “SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 
in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfilment) By 
WILLIAM S. VINNING, Mus. Bac., Cantab 
Price 40 cents (108 pages), Words of Text $1 per 100. 
“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever 
seen.”’—Church Times. 
London: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W., 
Or direct from the Composer 
88 Lansdowne Road, Kensington Park, W. 


VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. 


“ VOXOMETRIC REVELATION.” 

By Alfred A. North This new and important work on the 
human voice thoroughly explairs all previous perplexities and con 
tains a complete course of definite instruction—practical compre- 
hensible and revolutionary. The whole problem concerning the 
true system of production is solved at last ; and the highest notes 
ever recorded have been sung by conforming to principles herein 
expounded. Prospectus and opinions, &c., post free. 

' Granville House, Arundel St., Strand, London, England 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
iS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS 








For terms, dates, &c., address 


S. HARTMANN, care of THe Musica. Courier, New York. 


MISS INEZ GRENELLI, 


—ow— PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO 





For terms, dates, etc., address direct 
155 West 66th St.. New York 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
136 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Director of the Central School of Musical Art, 
226 Hancock St., Krooklyn, N. Y. 


Analytical Recitals. 





Sonata Readings. 


LOouoIs V. SAAR, 


With the National Conservatory. 
MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890 VIENNA TONKONSTLER PRIZE 1892 





**I recommend Mr, L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of 
nusical theory, especially of its higher branches.’ 


MUNICH, ; 1. RHELINBERGER 
Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hall 
Covent Garden, etc., concerts, and Professor of 
Artistic Singing, London, England. 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, GRAHAM REED, 
PIANIST. BARITONE. 


Concertsand Recitals of Song and Piano. 








Applicants for Tuition address 
STUDIOS: Steinway Hall, New York, 
196 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 





— MAKERS OF THE — 
**Gemiinder Art”’’ Violins, 
** Gemiinder Solo’’ Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 
Send for new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York. 


her work by singing two compositions of her husband, one— 
Birdie, Whither Thy Flight ?—waking us up to a realization in a BASSO 
’ , ; a ° 

measure of Amadeo von der Hoya's powers in this line. Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, the Royal 

Herr von der Hoya in his piano work pleased with his dainty | Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and of “The Bostonians,” 
and refined touch and expression, but with every number on the | 0€8$ to announce that he has 
violin developed more and more his capacity, and at the last, in Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
a Hungarian dance, Brahms-Joachim, we were fully awake to the At 106 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 
fact that a master was here. 


Amadeo von der Hoya has been for the past three years court 
concert master, at Weimar in Saxony, but in consequence of 
failing health has decided to makea stay of perhapsa year in ’ 
Savannah, where his father, Herr E. von der Hoya, has his home. 
During this time he will give instructions on + a violin, also.in The Contralto. 
theory of music, likewise giving lectures once a week on history ADDRESS 
of music. Frau Marie von der Hoya, who was for some years THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
prima donna at the Stadt Theatre, Nuremberg, Bavaria, will 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
give instructions in voice culture, concert, oratorio and operatic 
singing and to a limited number on the piano. 

Herr von der Hoya is also engaged in writing a work on har- CA RLO | | A DESV | G N ES, 
mony and composition, which his year of partial retirement will Contralito. 


enable him to accomplish with advantage. SAVANNAH, < 
, ae Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 


RICCARDO RICCI, 














ADDRESS CARE OF 


First Philharmonic Concert. BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, New York. 


: ae first concert of the fifty-fifth season of the 


Philharmonic Society occurred last Saturday night at University School of Music 


Carnegie Hall. The usual public rehearsal was given on 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


Friday afternoon. This was the program 
ALBERTO JONAS, Head of Piano Department 


GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Voca! Department 
HERMANN A. ZeiTz, Head of Violin Department 





Symphony No. 2, C major, Ocean, op. 42..... » eece Rubinstein 
Allegro maestoso 


Adagio non tanto 
Send for Calendar and particulars to 





Allegro 
Lento assai—Con moto moderato ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director 
Adagio—Allegro con fuoco 

Viol bcameerte, anes ©, Op. 61.......++ Secewoes Beethoven 


(Cadenzas by Joachim 
Mr. Carf Halir The New Y 
Coen Ts ois vibbedistetnctestesdisicetas : Wagner ' 


Mr. Anton Seidl conducted. 110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 

The Ocean Symphony, composed nearly forty years ago, EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - Director. 
must have been Rubinstein’s favorite, for he wrote three | Pie emly Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
supplementary movements, one of which was used for this in this country. 


: ‘ . ot SEND NEW ALOG@ 
concert between the third and fourth movements of the . pOoR NE cat UB 1608-06. 





original work. It is the so-called Storm, and one bar, the 
opening one, of Wagner's Flying Dutchman is worth Broad Straal C ] [ fM } 
more than Rubinstein's prolix and conventional tone pic- 0 Serva Ory 0 SIC, 
cure. : aif a GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 

Wagner's employment of the empty fifth in the begin- 
ning of his overture gives us at once the salty immensity 1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the sea, while the Russian goes to great chromatic | Intusrratep CATALOGUE FREE. 





lengths to bring it before us. His piccolo lightning and 


tympani thunder smell of old-fashioned melodrama. 
It must be confessed that the Ocean isa representative sym- New York College of Music, 
phonic work of Rubinstein’s. It is melodious, flowing and 
128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
All Branches of Music Taught. 


Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 
Descriptive Catalogue free on application 


dignified. The theme of the first adagio was seized by 
Grieg for his most characteristic first theme in the piano 
concerto. The second allegro is almost Mendelssohnian, es- 
cially in the trio. The symphony sounds antiquated, 





and it is not a companion picture to the Beethoven pastoral, 
despite the ambitious efforts of the composer. 

In a word, Rubinstein is not at his best in the large N | NA RA I i+} BON E 
forras. He needed concentration, lacked concision, and DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
banal. Its fatal fluency and the voracious loquacity of its Vocal Instruction. 
composer are against its chances for immortality. In a| Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


word, the ideas of Rubinstein and their treatment are not 


wiginal, and want of originality slays. Rubinstein just M iss A M bd FAY 


escapes mediocrity. open to of 
The playing of the Philharmonic Society at this concert 


sadly neglected stern self-criticism. Despite its sounding, 


pompous rhetoric the Ocean Symphony rings hollow and 





PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on applicaton 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


tended fire brutality was the response. Of delicacy, in- TENOR. 
tensity, poetry there was no evidence Commonplace, Comecert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
dull and lifeless is the work of the Philharmonic Society. STUDIO: 


126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 





showed more care, but the material is hopeless. The 
strings, despite their number, were opaque in quality, the 
wood muddy in tone, the brass of more superior quality 
than the other choirs. The attack was generally better, 





but there was a woeful want of variety in tone color. More 
muscular than musical is the playing of the band. In vain 
Mr. Seidl tried to infuse spirit in his forces. Where he in- 


The Tannhauser overture was the solitary exception. It 





was given with some hints of brilliancy and fervor, but 

Mr. Seidl has often gained greater effect with a smaller ~ 

“se JEANNE FRANKO 
The solo performer, Mr. Carl Halir, isa Bohemian and 9 

was for atime concertmaster of Bilse’s Band in Berlin. i 

He is a middle aged man, suggesting Adolf Brodsky in ap- Solo Violinist. 


pearance, but without a tithe of that artist's temperame nt 


Address for terms, dates, &c., 
114 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 





Address, 120 East S9th Street, New Vork. 
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He is a Joachim pupil and in the Beethoven concerto may THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 
be fairly said to have adhered to the traditional reading, 
but, nevertheless, it was not an interesting interpretation. 
It smelt of the midnight lamp, of the professional study. 
It was cramped, academic; nor was it faultless considered 
from a technical viewpoint. Halir’s tone is rather small DORA VA SCA B CK ER 
and inelastic. He plays in a solid, phlegmatic fashion LE E ’ 
without the saving grace of imagination. His bowing is 
good, he has well trained fingers, but the native fire is not SO LO Vi Oo LI! N | ~ TE, 
there. 

After Ysaye and Thomson we look for finish; Halir does with the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
not suggest either finish or brilliancy, but he is sane, 
sober and conservative. He plays as if he might be a 
great pedagogue. He probably is. His conception of the 
concerto is the academic one. Beauty of tone there was 
not, although he is musical. His objectivity has been com- 
pared to Joachim’s, but of the intellectual lift and in- 
tensity of the great Hungarian master there was none. 
He gave as an encore piece on Friday afternoon Bee- 
thoven’s romanzain F. 

The next concert occurs December 12. Bispham and De 


SOLO OR STRING QUARTET. 


' Vere are to be the solo attractions. 40 West 20th Street, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














NSTEAD of beginning with a gentle crescendo 
the musical season has seen fit to burst upon us, to en- 
velop us at a moment, to exhibit grave symptoms of con- 
gestion before it is well under way. It is very gratifying 
to realize the versatility of the musical taste of this city, 
but it is also bewildering. In one brief week we have 
tasted, weighed, heard and judged and enjoyed a new 
music drama, Andrea Chenier; the playing, polished and 
forcible, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra ; the rugged 
performance of the Philharmonic Society ; the miraculous 
virtuosity of Rosenthal ; the advent of a new pianist, Mar- 
tinus Sieveking ; the début of a new violinist, Carl Halir, 
and last, but by no means least, the inauguration of grand 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Truly an astonishing week, difficult to parallel outside of 
London, Berlin and New York. 

It is the variety of music, the quality, that places this 
city in active competition with London and Berlin asa 
musical centre. Boston has its band, the best in the land, 
but there it stops. It has no indigenous operatic establish- 
ment. London leads the list, we believe, in quantity, but 
London does not always get the best, and is notoriously slow 
in hearing and appreciating novelties. Wehad Hannele, 
Hinsel and Gretel, Andrea Chenier before London, and 
sent her Duse, stamped with our critical approval. 

With Berlin New York can hardly compete. It has a 
greater orchestra than our Philharmonic, although its 
opera does not rank with ours. The number of vocal re- 
citals, piano recitals and miscellaneous concerts given in 
the German capital is enormous. But our opera house is 
our crowning glory. London hears the same singers in the 
summer, yet Covent Garden does not enjoy opera on such 
a lavish scale as New York. 

We will have this season the de Reszkés, Calvé, Emma 
Eames, Melba, Plancon, Campanari, Lassalle, Mantelli, and 
if Nordica is a good girl and does not let her temper get 
the better of her judgment perhaps she may tread the his- 
toric boards of the Metropolitan Opera House stage. 


Mr. Grau has a strong company, the strongest to be | 


found on this globe. 
The complete list is as follows 
SOPRANI 
Mme. Eames, 
Mme. Calvé, 
Miss Engel and 


Mme. Melba, 
Mile, Litvinne, 
Mile. Traubmann, 
Mile. Bauermeister, Mme. Van Cauteren, 
MEZZO SOPRANI AND CONTRALTI. 
Mme. Eugenia Mantelli, 
Mlle. Maria Belina, 
and 
Mile. Rosa Olitzka. 
TENORL, 
Signor Cremonini, 
Signor Vanni, 
M. Salignac and 


M. Jean de Reszké, 
Signor Ceppi, 
M. D’Aubigne, 
M. Gogny. 
BARITONIL. 
M. Jean Lassalle, 
Signor Campanari 


Signor Ancona, 
Signor Vaschetti and 


M. Jacques Bars, 

Mr. David Bispham, M. de Vries. 

BASSI. 
M. Pol Plangon, 
Signor Cernusco and 
M. Castlemary 


M. Edouard de Reszké, 
Signor Viviani, 
Signor Arimondi, 
PREMIERE DANSEUSE. 
Mile. Marthe Irmier. 
CHEFS D'ORCHESTRE. 
Signor Mancinelli, Signor Bevignani 
and Mr. Anton Seidl. 


Last Monday night the regular season at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House began with a performance of Faust. 














The boxholders at the Metropolitan Opera House this | 


season are as follows: 

In First Trex OR PARTERRE Boxes. 
—J. A. Roosevelt, Mondays ; J. Tuckerman Tower, 
Wednesdays; J. T. Burden, Fridays and one- 
third matinées; George E. Dodge, two-third 
matinées. 
Box 2.—A. D. Juilliard, odd nights and matinées; J. P. 
Kernochan, even nights. 

Box 3.—R. T. Wilson. 

Box 4.—A. Belmont, Mondays, even Fridays and mati- 
nées; John R. Drexel, Wednesdays and odd 
Fridays. 

Box 5.—Mrs. j. R. Trevor, Mondays and one-third mati- 
nées; W. G. Oakman, Wednesdays and one- 
third of the matinées; H. A. C. Taylor, Fridays 


Box 1. 


and one-third of the matinées. 


Box 6.—F. E. Benedict, Wednesdays; C. E. Robert, Fri- 
days ; Miss De Forest, matinées ; W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Mondays 

Box 7.—Mrs. C. W. Rae, odd nights and even matinees; 

. J. Astor, even nights and odd matinées. 

Box 8.—Cornelius N. Bliss and M. C. D. Borden. 

Box 9.—W. F. Burden, Mondays; C. T. Barney, Wednes- 
days and matinées ; a White, Fridays. 

Box 10.—George F. Baker, H. C. Fahnestock and G. A. 
Garland, Fridays. 

Box 11.—Perry Belmont. 

Box 12. —Henry Cleues. 

Box 13.—Edward Cooper and Henry T. Sloane. 

Box 14.—Mrs. George H. Warren, Mondays, Fridays and 
two-thirds matinées ; Joshua W. Davis, Wednes- 
days and one-third matinées. 

Box 15.—Adrian Iselin, Mondays, Fridays and matinées 
Fred Cromwell, Wednesdays. 

Box 16.—Levi P. Morton, Mondays and matinées; Mrs. 
M. B. Carpenter, Wednesdays ; Mrs. C. H. Mar- 
shall, Fridays. 

Box 17.—Miss Whitney, Mondays ; 
Wednesdays. 

Box 18.—Calvin S. Brice. 

Box 19.—H. J. Barbey, Mondays and odd matinées ; H. F. 
Dimock, Wednesdays ; George Crocker, Fridays 
and even matinées. 

Box 20.—D. O. Mills. 

Box 21.—Benjamin Brewster and Trenor W. Park, alter- 
nate nights and matinées. 

Box 22.—W. Seward Webb, Mondays, Fridays and one- 
half matinées ; A. Mortimer Brooks, Wednes- 
days and one-half matinées. 

Box 23.—Elbridge T. Gerry, Mondays, Fridays and mati- 
nées ; E. W. Berwind, Wednesdays. 

Box 24.—Robert Goelet. 

Box 25.—G. G. Haven, odd nights and even matinées ; 
Mrs, J. Sloan, even nights and odd matinées. 

Box 26.—S. D. Babcock, Mondays, Wednesdays and mati- 
nées. 

Box 27.—George Bowdoin, Mondays and half matinées ; 
Miss Ogden and Gardiner Sherman, Wednes- 
days ; Charles Lamer, Fridays and odd matinées. 

Box 28.—W. Bayard Cutting, Mondays, Wednesdays and 
matinées. 

Box 29.—James Stillman, Mondays ; W. J. Woodward, Jr., 
Wednesdays ; William Rockefeller, Fridays. 

Box 30.—W. C. Whitney 

Box 32.—Luther Kountze, Mondays and matinées 

Box 34.—W. R. Stewart, Mondays and half the matinées ; 
Frank S. Witherbee, Wednesdays ; A. Iselin, Jr., 
Fridays. 

IN THE SECOND OR GRAND TieR Boxes. 

Box 36.—Directors Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau, Limited. 

Box 37.—Directors of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Rox 38.—Dr. E. L. Keese, Mondays. 

Box 39.—Fred de Barry, Mondays; Mrs. 
der, Fridays. 

Box 40.—E. C. Converse, 
Fridays. 

Box 41.—J. W. Ellis, Mondays and Fridays ; 
Wormser, Wednesdays. 

Box 42.—Jefferson M. Levy, Mondays ; Edward Kemp, 
Wednesdays ; Fred A. Burnham, Fridays. 

Box 43.—Miss L. Breese, Mondays, Wednesdays and 
matinées ; F. L. Delafield, Fridays. 

Box 44.—Mrs. S. C. Harriott, Mondays; Mrs. J. H. Hall, 
Wednesdays ; R. A. Chesebrough, Fridays. 

Box 45.—George C. Boldt. 

Box 46.—Mrs. Jefferson Coddington, Mondays; Joseph 
Pulitzer, Wednesdays and Saturday matinées ; 
Mr. Amos Morrell and Mr. J. A. Trowbridge, 
Fridays. 

Box 47.—J. L. Riker, Mondays; Mrs. W. Hull Wickham, 
Wednesdays; Mrs. J. A. Bostwick, Fridays; J. 
H. Ballentine, matinées. 

Box 48.—E. St. John Hayes, Mondays; W. R. Grace, 
Wednesdays ; John G. McCullough, Fridays. 

Box 49.—Frederick ‘Jennings, Mondays; Mrs. C. Her- 
ter, Wednesdays ; Fred Bloomenthal, F ridays. 

Box 50.—Mrs. J. G. Moose, x. Tinker, 


Mrs. J. H. Hamilton, 


Frances Schroe- 


Mondays; W. H. Tilford, 


Maurice S. 


Mondays; E. G. 
Wednesdays; Gen. D. Butterfield, Fridays ; Mrs. 
P. H. Ballentine, Saturday matinées. 

Box 51.—Jacob H. Schiff and H. Wolff, Mondays ; Fred 
A. Bell, Wednesdays; John D. Archibald, 
Fridays. 

Box 52.—W. H. Bliss, Mondays. 

Box 53.—R. M. Thompson and W. A. Clarke. 

Box 54.—J. W. Mackay. 

IN THE STALL Boxes. 

Box D.—Mrs. J. W. Grace, Mondays. 

Box E.—Frances M. Bangs, Mondays and Fridays. 

Box F.—Mrs. C. H. Ditson, Mondays; Mrs. W. F. 
Cochran, Fridays. 

Box G.—E. C. Moose, Jr., 
Fridays. 

Box H.—Mrs. Charles F. Clark, Mondays ; 
land, Fridays. 

Box J.—R. C. Black, Mondays; Miss C. E. 
Wednesdays. 

Box K.—James B. Dickson, Mondays; Mrs. C. Vander- 
bilt de Forest, Mrs. Ronald Reglid, Mr. Francklyn 
Reglid, Fridays. 

Box V.—John C, Westervelt, Mondays. 

Box W.—Reginald Arnold, Mondays. 


Among those who had seats in the orchestra were the 


following : 


Mondays ; William G. Park, 
John B. Ire- 
Banks, 


Mr. Parke Godwin, Mrs. C. W. Sheldon, 
Mr. W. E. Powelson, Mr. George G. Williams, 
Mrs. G. Kemp, Mr. Guy Phillips, 


Mr. John Daniel, 

Mr. Saen F. Tobin, Mr. H. B. Wilson, 

Mrs. M. A. Field, Mr. W. Emlen Rooseweld, 
Mr. A. A. Cowles, 


Mr. A. M. Beadleston, 

Mrs. Jane Oakes, Mr. Jacq ues Huber, 

Mrs. C. B. Stockwell, Mrs. J. P. Martin, 

Mrs. A. Schenck, Miss ‘A. L. Henderson, 
Mrs. W. W. Skiddy, 


Mr. J. C. Parrish, 
Mr. E. C. Benjamin, Miss A. B. Jennings, 
Mr. H. H. Flagler, Mrs. K. P. Papin, 
Mrs. J. Ruppert, Mr. Fred Smith. 
Mr. F. A. O. Schwartz, 


Mrs. M. Penniman, 
Mrs. C. W. Wheeler, Mr. a Sanderson, 
Mr . B. Curtis, 


Mr. J. A. Mitchell, 
Mr Ww E. Hardt, 


Mrs. F. D. Hoffman, 
Mr. Walter L. Su oe Mrs. Fisher om, 


r.C. B. Alexan Mrs. to: 
Mrs. H. Uhl, Miss raper, 


Mr. F. S. Gerrish, 
Mrs. Earle Dodge, 
Mr. M. Cohn, 

Miss R, Chestermann, 
Mr. W. G. Hitchcock, 
Mrs. P. P. Lahens, 
Mrs. Nicholas Fish, 
Mrs. G. D. Seil, 

Mr. A. Penchot, 

Mr. S. T. Shaw, 
Mr. J. A. Mitchell, 
Mrs. L. E. ls, 

Mr. John H Sethver, 
Mr. H. D. Lyman, 
Mr. W. H. Davol, 

Mr. W. A. Street, 
Mrs. C. M. Raymond, 
Mrs. S.F. Barger, 


Mrs. W. Oothout, 

Mr. J. Wideman, 

Mrs. Henry T. Wright, 
Mrs. I. Wendel, 

Mr. George E. Morris, 
Miss D. A Fahys, 

Miss H. Murphy, 

Mrs. N. L. Monroe, 

Dr. George Evans, 

Mr. G. G. Frelinghuysen, 
Mrs. J. E. Kern, 

Miss Kate C. Baldwin, 
Mrs. ae Tilden, 

Mr R Steers, 

Mrs, ‘i A. Robinson, 
Mrs. W. H. Wickham, 
Mrs. G. H. Tangerman, 
Mr. Julius Robertson, 
Mrs. James A. Rumrill, 


Miss J. M. Cammann, 


Mr. A. B. Herzog, Mr. J. Jurgenson, 
Mr. T. P. Daniels, Mr. C."W. McAlpine, 
Mr. Thatcher M. Adams, Mr. J. T. Williams, 
Mr. G. Vintchger, Mr james J. Goodwin, 
Mrs. L. L. Kellogg, Mr. Henry F. Noyes, 
Mr. H. L. Slade, Mr. H. F. Dimmick, 
Mr.c +h? P. Cook, Mrs. William Bryce, 
Mrs. J. Lee, Mr. J. B. Haggin, 

Mr. R. k C. Smith, Morris K. Jesup, 
Mrs. A. de Cordova, Mr. Thomas Dimond, 
Mr. Charles H. Davis, Mr. R. Maclay, 


Mr. W. C. Gilson, Mrs. H. Porter, 
Mrs. F G. Stone, Mr. O. G. Smith, 
Mrs. Lynde Harrison, Mrs. C. S. Emery 
Miss E. A. Wilkinson, Mr. S. A. Coats, 
Mr. F. A. Bochman, Mr. ©. M. Ejidlitz 
Mr. George R. Reed, Mr. W. W. Skiddy, 
Mr. S. Phelps Staats, Mrs. Samuel Sloan, 


Mr. Perkins Stein, Mr. Clarence M. Hyde, 
Mr. Henry Parrish, Mrs. H. Burden, 
Mr. Louis Loeb, Mrs. A. H. Johns, 
Mr. H. Reinecke, Miss May W. Dickey 
Mr. J. B. Bloomingdale, Mrs. J. Metzger, — 
Mr. J. A. Bangs, Mrs. J. J. Morris, 
Mr. A. B. Boardman, Miss R. del Pino 
Mrs. Wilson Cary Bibb, Mr. J. R. Maxwe i. 
Mrs. Cyrus L. Curtis, Miss E. G. Storm, 
Mr. John R. Downey, Mrs. F. N. Ge ns ne 
Mr. H. P. Whitaker, Mr. William Wi che, 
Fl 


Mr. J. G. Dutcher, Mrs. W. L an, 
Mrs. W. H. Peckham, Mr. Charles P. Mil 
Miss M. Agnew, Mrs. H. L. Deas 

Mr. A. Macnaughton, 


THE PERFORMANCE. 


This was the cast of Faust sung in French 


Marguerite.......... ee MOAR Eh AES ane Mme. Melba 
DE anbinnitatncersshedatén: wanueacenens ...Mlile. Bauermeister 
_,, Mme. Mantel 
Mephistophele............ M. Ed. de Reszké 
WI. cin nc nvacedersbsnbeubectebsvedbseoteos M. Lassalle 
PP icitivedesdoccdcseobses .... Sig. Viviar 
Peivsstentesaeddiewesens M. Jean de Reszke 
Sig. Mancinelli 


Conductor eeecccece oveceseveece ee ee 

The history of the opening of the season at the Metro 
politan Opera House is as the history of happy nations. 
There is much to see and hear, little to criticise. Mr. Grau 
must have been a happy man on Monday night, for he has 
seldom seen a more brilliant and representative audience 
within the walls of the opera house. 

There was a blinding display of toilettes, diamonds and 
pretty women. In the lobbies thronged all that miscella- 
neous quantity known as men about town, and the night 
was one of joy for the gossiper, while music came in for 
second place. Everything went off smoothly, the huge 
and well oiled machinery of the opera house never being 
in better condition, and the chief engineer, Grau, went to 
his well earned rest, for the opera season had opened and 
the omens were more than favorable. 

The gods, placated by many propitiatory sacrifices, gave 
us a superb night, a night whose mellow moon of Indian 
summer and May-like air recalled soft Italian nights. And 
the firmamental stars stopped their stellar buzz to listen to 
Faust woo Marguerite inthe garden socharmingly set by 
Mr. Parry at the Metropolitan Opera House 

It was a great night for fashion, for everyone in New 
York and Murray Hill was there and Gounod suffered ac- 
cordingly. Of course itis managerial acuity that prompts 
Mr. Grau to give us the most banal, the most popular work 
in his repertory. The first night of the opera season is not 
for criticism, but for gossip. 
more of a fashionable function than an artistic perform- 
ance. The heavy, perfumed, mundane atmosphere wings 
its languorous way across Mancinelli’s hair and the foot- 
Even the curtain fell pomp- 


To criticise were cruel. It is 


lights and affects the artists. 
ously, proudly on Monday night, while that everlasting 
bed of infernal flowers was intermittent in its answer to 
Mephisto's conjurations. 

It was a great night for the diamond horseshoe, but a 
rather languid one for Gounod. 
What to say new of Faust! 
flattering truth would not be polite, but it might prove re- 

freshing. Alions donc! 

The curtain went up five minutes after 8, after Mancinelli 
had waved his wand at the devoted head of his trusty con- 
Jean de Reszké was dis- 


To tell the unvarnished, un- 


certmaster, Carlos Hasselbrinck. 
covered as the decayed philosopher, and sang the familiar 
opening measures. His voice was fresh, but most pru- 
dently husbanded. Even after his gigantic brother 
Edouard de Reszké had appeared there was little fire 
displayed. The duo finale has been sung by the famous 
brothers with more spirit. 

The kirmesse scene was brilliantly set as usual. The 
chorus was excellent, the ballet quite dainty. There were 
new faces. Lassalle, after an absence of two seasons, was 
welcomed, and we all craned our necks to hear him. He 
sang the Dio Possente carefully and with fine art. His 
voice has profited by the rest, although it is not as rich or 


vibrant as it was. He is the same imposing figure, and 


his death scene was enacted with artistic fervor. 


Melba’s Marguerite is as conventional as ever. She 
& 
(Continued on page 38.) 
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Metropolitan : 
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Opera House. : 


Soprani: 


Mme. MELBA, 
Mile. SOPHIE TRAUBMANN, 
Mile. BAUERMEISTER, 

Mme. FELIA LITVINNE, 

Mme. EMMA EAMES, 

Miss MARIE ENGLE, 

Mme. MARIE VAN CAUTEREN, 
Mme. EMMA CALVE. 


Mezzo-Soprani and Contralti: 


Mme. EUGENIA MANTELLI, 
Mile. MARIA BELINA, 
Mile. ROSA OLITZKA. 


Tenori: 


Mons. JEAN DE RESZKE, 
Sig. ANTONIO CEPPI, 

Mr. LLOYD D’AUBIGNE, 
Sig. IGINIO CORSI, 

Mons. THOMAS SALIGNAC, 
Sig. GLUSEPPE CREMONINI, 
Sig. VANNI, 

Herr HUBBENET, 

Mons. JULES GOGNY. 


SEASON 














Baritoni : 


Mons. JEAN LASSALLE, 

Sig. MARIO ANCONA, 

Mons. JACQUES BARS, 

Mr. DAVID BISPHAM, 

Sig. GLUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
Sig. VASCHETTI, 

Mons. MAURICE DE VRIES. 


Bassi: 


Mons. EDOUARD DE RESZKE, 
Sig. VIVIANI, 

Sig. ARIMONDI, 

Mons. POL. PLANCON, 

Sig. CERNUSCO, 

Mons. CASTELMARY. 


Premiere Danseuse : 


Mile. MARTHE IRMLER. 


Chefs @’Orchestre : 
Sig. LUIGI MANCINELLI, 


Sig. ENRICO BEVIGNANI, 
Mr. ANTON SEIDL. 








Lessees and Managers: 


ABBEY, SCHOEFFEL & GRAU, Limited. 
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Grand Opera. 


1I89OG-O7. ... 


Assistant Conductor: 


Mr. LOUIS SAAR. 


Concert Master: 


Mr. CARLOS HASSELBRINCK. 


Stage Manager : 
Mr. WILLIAM PARRY. 


Assistant Stage Manager: 


Mr. FRANK RIGO. 


Maestri a’ Pianoforte;: 


Mr. AMHURST WEBBER, 
Sig. BARALCI. 


Maitre de Ballet: 
Sig. ALBERTIERI. 


Chorus Master: 


Sig. CORSI. 


Librarian: 


Mr. LIONEL MAPLESON. 


Prompter: 


Sig. LENTATI. 


THE REPERTORY 


WILL BE SELECTED FROM TME FOLLOWING OPERAS: 


ROMEO ET JULIETTE (in French), 
FAUST (in French and Italian), . 


PHILEMON ET BAUCIS (in French), . 


TANNHAUSER (in French). 


LOHENGRIN (in German and Italian), . 


DIE MEISTERSINGER (in Italian), . 
DIE WALKURE (in German), 
SIEGFRIED (in German), 


TRISTAN UND ISOLDE (in German), 


LE CID (in French), 

MANON (in French), 
WERTHER (in French), 

LA NAVARRAISE (in French), 
CARMEN (in French), . 

AIDA, ; 

LA TRAVIATA, . 


RIGOLETTO, . 


GouNop ¢ TROVATORE, VERDI 
GouNopD LES HUGUENOTS,. MEVERBEER 
GouNnop ¢ L/AFRICAINE, MEYERBEER 
WAGNER LE PROPHETE, , MEYERBEER 
WAGNER ¢ CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, MASCAGNI 
WAGNER § LA FAVORITA, ‘ Donizetti 
Wacner  % LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Donizetti 
WAGNER $ DON GIOVANNI, ; ; . Mozart 
WAGNER LE NOZZE DI FIGARO, . : ‘ ; , Mozart 
MASSENE? HAMLET, . A. Tuomas 
MASSENE1 ¢ PAGLIACCI, . : ; , : LEONCAVALLO 
MASSENET ¢ IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, ‘ ‘ : . Rossini 
MASSENE1 ; LAKME (in French), DeLines 
Bize1 § MARTHA, . FLoTrow 
VERDI ORFEO, . . GLuck 
VERDI MEFISTOFELE, Boiro 
VERDI AND OTHERS, 
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looks in the pink of condition, and her voice is the same 
marvelous voice. She was apathetic in the Roi de Thule, 
but sang the Bijou air with old-time brilliancy. It is her 
piéce de résistance. She was better in the cathedral scene, 
one of the most effective, if not the most dramatic, sections 
of this popular work. Here she warmed, and acted with 
sincerity, if not abandon. Theclose of the third act was 
tame. It lacked the amorous smack; both Faust and 
Varguertte seemed decorously walking to the pit of per- 
dition. There were no sudden swoonings, no delirium; 
all was well bred and well ordered. Even the tempi were 
solemn gaited. 

Jean de Reszké, to whom the singing of this rdle must be 
a ‘torture, sang with some fervor, but only in spots. He 
delivered the Salve Dimora with the utmost nicety in 
phrasing, and his Laissez-moi was exquisite. He dressed 
the part with a beard, and looked like the Christ of Al- 
brecht Durer. He is more slender and his lower limbs are 
still twin poems. A magnificent cavalier, not pulsing with 
passion perhaps, but subtle, suggestive and poetic. 

The last scene was sung with more intensity, the trio 
being enthusiastically applauded. 

Edouard de Reszké had, of course, to repeat a verse of 
the Veau d'Or. His \WePAzsZo is still played and sung on 
the old lines, and it is a vital, refreshing portrayal, if not 
exactly sinister. He was archly humorous in his play with 
Martha, and his enunciation of the Schwertlein name 
caused the usual ripple of amusement. The little Bauer- 
meister was welcomed with unusual warmth. She con- 
tributed her part of the performance most artistically. 

A new Szebe/ is always welcome. We never realized 
what a good looking young man Eugenia Mantelli was un- 
til last night. She was a gay and impassioned lover, and 
sang her time-worn solo in the third act and the Quando 
te lieta with finish and success. She was most pictur- 
esquely gowned. Signor Viviani, whoplaysthe Wagner and 
sings that unsung song, was in his accustomed form. The 
recalls were not numerous, but of sufficient number. So- 
ciety was too busily employed scanning its classic features 
to rhapsodize upon the artists. 

Jean nearly caught a bouquet on his shapely skull, and 
there were other flowers. Mancinelli was all there, and his 
band sounded vigorous and responsive. In the lobbies 
every other man you met said: ‘‘ Poor Henry Abbey!” 
and last and never lost was the Hon. Willy Schiitz, master 
of ceremonies, and, as usual, happy. 

This is a miniature history of the opening of the 
operatic season. It was not a brilliant night, but it was 
thoroughly satisfactory, and criticism went begging. 
Wednesday night promises to be more flaming. 


two years, winning highest honors and receiving the first 
premium. In 1890 he composed an operetta, quartet and 
grand mass. Among the many high positions he has held 
may be mentioned pianist at the great general exhibition 
in Turin. In 1893 he was engaged by Ferdinando Strakosch 
as musical conductor at Fiume, Austria. Later he went 
to Trieste, where Vanzo, the famous composer and Wag- 


conducting the Valkyrie with an orchestra of 100 men. 
Last year he was instructed by Minister Baccelli to or- 
ganize performances for an institution, which he did with 





extensively in Europe, Cuba and Mexico, arriving in New 
York for the first time in June last. Rarely has it been the 


pianist of such fame and repute as de Macchi, and it is 
safe to say that those who will have the opportunity of 
hearing him will confess that he is an artist of the very 
highest degree. 











First Arion Concert. 
HE first New York Arion concert this season 





pany, and Prof. Carl Halir, violinist, were the soloists. 


The Arion Society has not lost its great beauty of tone | 
quality, its fine sonority and delicate control of nuance. | 


It sings as well as ever, a matter of habit a 
good deal, yet the conductor, Mr. Lorenz, deserves to 


be credited with much. He is extremely earnest and con- 


scientious in his direction, obviously a careful drill master, 
and a capable if not absolutely magnetic conductor. He 
has sustained the reputation of the Arion chorus well. 

Among the orchestral bits best played—and it was easy 
—was a serenade for string orchestra by Julius Major. 
It tickled the popular ear, and was neatly and compactly 
played. Its first movement, an Andante Melancolico Un- 
gherese, is melodious and attractive, but the Hungarian 
motive was absent. We had instead the Fate motive from 
Carmen almost complete. An overture to Janie, by E. 
Jacques-Dalcroze, proved a work of merit, well knit and 
sprinkled with melodious themes, but the orchestra played 
it rather roughly. 

The a cappella work of the chorus came as close to per- 
fection as choral work is ever apt to come. 

Miss Sophie Traubmann sang the Michaela aria from 
Carmen and a couple of songs. Her voice was in superb 


nerian exponent, signally honored him by the privilege of 


pronounced success. He has traveled as piano virtuoso 


good fortune of any management to secure for a tour a | 


took place on Sunday evening last, the 15th inst. | 
Miss Sophie Traubmann, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- | 


___70 Pages. 


Metropolitan English Grand Opera 
Company. 
HE Metropolitan English Grand Opera Com- 
pany was very successful, and played to well filled 
houses during its engagement at the new Columbia 
Theatre in Washington, last week. All the newspapers 
spoke in the highest terms of praise about the company, 
| and congratulated Mr. H. Grau, the manager, for having 
succeeded in bringing together such a fine body of artists 
and a most efficient orchestra and chorus for the purpose 
of giving grand opera in English 








Special mention is made of the fine ensemble work of 
the company, for which Mr. Ad. Neuendorff, the musical 
director, is deservedly praised and which gives evidence 
that he has made sufficient and most thorough rehearsals 
Georgine von Januschowsky, the prima donna and star of 
the company, has been most successful in all the réles she 
sang during the week. 

The Washington Vorning Times in speaking about the 
performance of Trovatore says about her Leonora 


The prima donna, Georgine Januschowsky, as Leonora, a m 
plished a distinct hit by her finished vocal performance, aided by 
her commanding stage presence and excellent dramatic force Her 
entrance provoked long continued plaudits. Her voice is full and 
round, with a brilliant upper register 


While the critic of the Evening Star writes 


Mme. Georgine Januschowsky possesses a dramatic soprano vorce 

of great power and remarkable flexibility, and she sang the florid 

| music of Leonora with spirited effect She is also an excellent 
| actress and gave the part a vitality that was highly pleasing 


Furthermore, in writing about the performance of Faust 
and Carmen the papers say about her 
The audience was thoroughly responsive 
performers, and applause was liberal, while some numbers, notably 


to the good work of the 


the final trio in the last act, were obliged to be repeated The last 
| named number excited more enthusiasm than has been witnessed ir 
a Washington theatre in a long time his was due to the splendid 


dramatic singing of Mme. Januschowsky. She sang Marguerite 


the most dramatically artistic manner, and acting the part thor 
oughly effectively 
Carmen, and her act 


ut all the dra 


Mme. von Januschowsky sang the title réle 








ing and singing was up to a high standard 
matic effects of the part and the beauties of the m 





ical score 


| This week the company plays at the Academy of Music 


| in Baltimore. 


order, large, brilliant, vibrant. She did not always use it | 


with discretion, but a slight deviation from pitch and a 
difficulty in sustained phrasing may probably have been 
the result of nervousness. The glorious voice, however, 








Here is the scheme for the week 





Wednesday evening, November 18, Die Meistersinger— 
Mmes. Eames, Bauermeister; MM. Jean and Edouard de 
Reszké, Plangon, De Vries, Bars, D’Aubigné, Vanni, Van- 
chetti, Viviani and Bispham. Conductor, Sig. Mancinelli. | 

Friday evening, November 20, Tannhduser.—Mmes. 
Eames, Bauermeister and Marie Engle; MM. Gogny, | 
Plangon, D’Aubigné, Bars, Vaschetti and Lassalle. Con- | 





ductor, Sig. Mancinelli. 

Saturday matinée, November 21, Faust.—Mmes. Melba, | 
Bauermeister and Olitzka; MM. Jean and Ed. de Reszké, 
Viviani and Lassalle. Conductor, Sig. Mancinelli. 

Saturday evening, November 21, first of the series of the 
popular Saturday night performances, Donizetti's opera, 
La Favorita. Mmes. Mantelli, Bauermeister; MM. Cre- 
monini, Plangon, Vanni and Ancona. Conductor, Sig. 
Bevignani. 

Sunday evening, November 22, first grand Sunday 


concert. 








Clementino de Macchi. 

TISHE talented young pianist Signor Clementino 
de Macchi, who is on tour with the Nordica Concert 
Company, has earned distinguished success at each ap- 
pearance. The following press notices have been received : 
Sig. Clementino de Macchi was really a revelation. His style 
is brilliant. He posseses marvelous technique and has a touch of rare 
delicacy and beauty. His phrasing is certainly exquisite, while he 

does not lack in soulfulness.— 7imes, Lynchburg, Va. 


It was exactly twenty minutes after 8 o’clock when Signor de 
Macchi came uponthe platform. He looked very young and strong, 
yet nervous, and delivered the second rhapsody of Liszt beautifully, 
his tone like a velvety bell and full of exquisite sayings. The huge 
audience applauded vigorously, and, of course, he was encored.— 
Richmond Dispatch, November 11. 

This famous young Italian pianist was born at Moncalvo, 
a small town of Piedmont, Italy, his parents, Carlo and 
Giuseppina, being both of not only of a noble but highly 
musical lineage, and are themselves very distinguished 
musicians, the father being a foremost organist and pianist. 

Young Clementino at the age of eight played the organ 
at the Church of Saint Teresa, Turin, under special com- 
mand of the King and Queen, when they were so delighted 
that they purchased the organ. His early training under 
his father comprised piano, organ and violoncello. In 1885 
he entered the Musical Lyceum of Turin, graduating in 





and the singer’s earnestness were ample for the audience | 


and shortcomings were easily forgotten. Miss Traub- 
mann had three enthusiastic recalls. She iooked quite 
handsome and altogether graceful. 

As to Professor Halir, he played beyond doubt like an 
excellent professor, a man with a sound knowledge of his 
instrument and positive facility in its use, but he is not a 


magnetic artist and failed to establish any real bond of 


sympathy between the audience and himself on this oc- 
casion. He played Saint-Saéns’ rondo capriccioso, the Per- 
petuum Mobile of Ries, Beethoven’s romanza in F, and 
some other pieces. His manner was perfunctory, while his 
technic was accurate, and he produced a full sonorous tone, 
in which he was aided largely by a very fine violin. 

The one instance in which temperament was shown was 
in the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dances, where a 
bohemian dash entered in, Professor Halir playing here 
with something like the fire and élan. He met an enthu- 
siastic reception and being recalled had to give a lullaby 
encore. Small bits Professor Halir played with suavity and 
delicacy, although with no feeling that might be called im- 
pressive. 

The house was crowded and liberal in its applause. 








A Union of Managers. 


R. LOUIS FRANCIS BROWN, of Steinway 

Hall, Chicago, isin New York putting a few finish- 

ing touches to his preparations for the coming musical sea- 
son in the West. 

He announces the acquisition of a partner in the person 
of Mr. Arthur Cyril Gordon Weld, assistant editor of the 
Milwaukee Journal, formerly a resident of Boston but now 
of Milwaukee, where he has been for several years promi- 
nently identified with the music interests of that city. 


Mr. Weld is known to the musical world as a talented | 
composer and conductor. His many years’ residence abroad | 
was spent in the study of music in its higher branches, 


under such masters as Rheinberger, Rubinstein, Cosima 
Wagner and Mottl, and this, combined with his high social 
position, will prove of infinite advantage to him in his new 
enterprise. 

In conjunction with Mr. Brown, already so widely and 
favorably known, a brilliant and successful future for 
Messrs. Brown and Weld in the managerial field must be 
predicted. 


Leon Boellmann.—M. Leon Boé\imann, the di 
tinguished young organist composer, nephew of M. Gigout 
is his colaborer in the work of the ** Gigout Organ School.” 


Aus der Ohe.—A cablegram received at this office 
on November 12 states that Adele Aus der Ohe, who 
appeared in London on the previous evening, scored a pro 
nounced success and was recalled six times. 


Melba.—On leaving Paris for America Mme. Melba 
left her young brother, Mr. Ernest Mitchell, in the hands of 
Trabadelo, intrusting that professor wholly with the vocal 
education of her kinsman, for whose future she is ex 
tremely solicitous. The celebrated prima donna personally 
observed the method being pursued before taking this im 
portant step. 

Leo Stern.—Leo Stern, the English violoncellist, is 
| to play the Dvor4k concerto for ‘cello and orchestra under 
the direction of Herr Nikisch at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic 
December 3. Mr. Stern has already created a furore in 
London and Prague by his playing of this work, of which 
he was the original interpreter, being selected by Dr 
Dvorak himself. Mr. Stern sails for America on the Ma 
jestic, December 30, for a tour in concert and re« ital under 
the management of Messrs. Brown & Weld. 


| a SALE—A genuine Guarnerius (Pietro, 1721) violin 
A beautiful specimem of the period of perfection of 
the old masters. In point of condition, beauty of model, 
purity of tone and rare brilliancy of the red-gold la 
(varnish), it is pre-eminently one of the finest instruments 
ever offered on the market. Price, $2,500. Address 
J. Leonard Hoffman, 7388 George street, Baltimore, Md 


J. J. RACER, 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert and 
Song Recitals. 


For terms ani dates 
address 


109 East 26th St., 


NEW YORK, 
And Leading Agents. 
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The Jeanne Franko Trio.—The Jeanne Franko Trio 
will have the assistance of Mr. Emil Senger, basso, at its 
first concert, to take place on November 27 at Steinway 
Hall. 

New Temple Emanu-El 


Quartet.—Miss Fannie 


Hirsch and Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, with Messrs. Fritsch | 


and Galloway, form the new solo quartet at Temple 
Emanu-El, which commenced on Sunday morning last at 


11 o'clock. 


Operatic Concert.—Colonel Mapleson’s company gave 
the usual operatic concert last Sunday night. Miss Susan 
Strong, Signor Dado, Signor Randaccio, Mme. Parsi and 


Mme. Huguet participated. The attendance was slim. 


Dannreuther Quartet.—The first concert of the Dann- 
reuther Quartet takes place to-morrow evening at Chamber 
Music Hall in the Carnegie Hall. Dvordk’s new quartet in 
G is announced, and also a new piano quartet of Eduard 


Schiitt. 


New York Ladies’ Trio.—The New York Ladies’ Trio 
Will give a concert on Tuesday evening, December 1, in 
Steinway Hall. Mr. Walter Presting, baritone, will be the 
soloist. 

Geneyvra Johnstone Bishop in Pittsburg.—Genevra 
Johnstone Bishop, one of the greatest favorites of the con- 
cert world, is the soloist this week with the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra. She made a remarkable 
audience in her solos Elsa's Dream, from Lohengrin, and 


impression on her 
in Pleurez! 
Lockwood Piano Recital.—Mr. Albert 
ive a piano recital 1n Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on 
hursday evening last, the 12th inst., when he played the 


pleurez mes yeux from Massenet’s Le Cid. 
Lockwood 
y 


gi 
T 


following program 


Sonate Appassionata, Beethover Prelude, Borghild’s Dream 
and Ballade, Grieg; Preludes and Sonate, B flat minor, Chopin; 
Isolde'’s Liebestod, Wagner-Liszt ; Rhapsodie Espagnole, Liszt 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler.—Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 
has made her first appearance in San Francisco before a 
crowded house. She made an immense hit, being recalled 
over and over again. She will remain on the Coast until 
the beginning of January. 

Vanderveer-Green Recital Tour.—Under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Vert and Harriss, cf Montreal, the cele- 


. 
brated contralto Madame Vanderveer-Green will begin a 


tour of thirty or more recitals on January 10, 1897, extend- 
ing from Halifax to Vancouver. Von Scarpia will be the 
pianist and a ‘cellist is to be engaged. The tour will last 
five weeks. Madame Green is a great favorite, and her 
American and English engagements are so numerous that 
they fill up most of her time. 

Flavie Van den Hende,— This 
‘cellist is extremely busy and playing this winter better 
She played on Sunday last, the 15th inst., ata 
Van Biene at the Waldorf. She 
plays again on Sunday next, the 22d inst., with orchestra 


excellent woman 
than ever. 
reception given by M 
under Arthur Claassen at the Eickenkranz Society, New 
York, and has numerous other engagements pending. 
Riesberg-Ryan Musicale.—At the reception and 
musicale given last Wednesday at the elegant home of 
Colonel and Mrs. Ryan, East Orange, N. J., Mr. Riesberg 
played the following program 
Revue de Windsor, 


Gavot in E, Bach-Tours; berceuse, Henselt ; 


le Kontski; The Coquette, Chaminade; A Love Dream, Liszt ; 


mazurka, F minor valse, A flat, Godard; The Hunter, 
Mendelssohn ; march in D flat, Hollaender 
Maud Powell String Quartet.—The 
String Quartet opened its season most 
Hartford, Conn., on the 11th inst. 
booked in the near future in Brooklyn (two concerts) and 
in Philadelphia, with others pending, many applications 
being received from cities as far West as Pittsburg, Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis. Miss Powell’s associates are Her- 
man Kiihn, second violin; Fred. Schaefer, viola, and 
Felix Boucher, violoncello, the latter a new comer, re- 


Chopin ; 


Maud 
auspiciously at 


Powell 


Engagements are 


cently arrived from Holland. 


Burmeister’s Engagements.—Some of Mr. Burmeis- 
ter’s concert engagements for December are : December 1, 


Frederick, Md.; December 3, Hagerstown, Md.; December 
1, Baltimore, Md., first recital ; December 10, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y.; December 21, Boston, Mass., Kneisel Quartet con- 
For January and February Mr. von Knobloch, Mr. 
Burmeister’s manager, is rapidly filling tHe free dates 
which the eminent pianist can spare for concert work. 
On January 29 Mr. Burmeister will give a Schubert cele- 


cert. 


7 


; ‘ ‘ me 
bration at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, performing the oratorio artists of the day. Having a large repertory 


only works of F. Schubert in commemoration of the latter's 
centennial birthday. 

Moyle Will Sing on the 2ist.—Mr. Moyle will make 
his début at Mr. Carl's organ recital on November 21. He 
did not sing on November 14. 

Heorietta Beebe.—Henrietta Beebe will sing to-mor- 
row at the Women’s Hospital anniversary at the special in- 
vitation of Mrs. Russell Sage. 

Mme. Green’s Address.—After Friday the address of 
Mme. Vanderveer-Green will be Hotel Lincoln, corner 
Broadway and Fifty-second street. 

Force.—Mme. Bertha Harmon-Force achieved such a 
success at the first popular concert in Cincinnati last Sun- 
day that she was immediately engaged for the following 
Sunday. 

Bertha Bucklin, Violinist.—Miss Bucklin is to ap- 
pear with the Banks’ Glee Club at Carnegie Hall Decem- 
ber 3 ; also at the last of the series of song recitals given 
by the Institute of Arts and Sciences in Brooklyn, January 
28, 1897. 

Second Harcourt Bull Recital.—Mrs. Harcourt Bull 
will give her second piano recital at the Hotel Waldorf on 
next Friday afternoon, the 20th inst. Schiitt, Rubinstein, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt, with Beethoven's sonata, op. 
90, will compose the program. 

Florence Bailey Will Teach.—Miss Florence Bailey, 
assistant teacher with Mme. A. Lankow, has taken a studio 
at the Sherwood, 58 West Fifty-seventh (Miss Baxter's), 
Mondays and Thursdays. 
voice, development and technic. 


She teaches the same system of 


Pratt Piano Recital. — A recital of popular classics 
was given by Mr. Silas G. Pratt on Monday evening last, 
the 16th inst., at the residence of Mrs. Frank L. Nugent. 
Riverside avenue and Eighty-ninth street. The affair was 
an artistic and social success. 

Conrad Behrens’ Concert.—An inaugural evening 
concert will be given in the new ballroom of the Hotel 
Waldorf by Mr. Conrad Behrens on Monday evening, No- 
vember 23. The Fidicina Orchestra, conducted by Louis 
Melcher, and prominent vocal and instrumental artists will 
assist. 

Spiering Quartet Engagements,—- The Spiering 
Quartet is engaged to play at the Cincinnati Ladies’ 
Musical Club, Kankakee, November 28; Lakeside Club, 
Chicago, November 25; during the month of February in 
Milwaukee, Onerga, Ill., and a series of three subscription 
concerts in Kenilworth, Ill, 


Charles W. Clark to London.—Charles W. Clark, 
the Chicago baritone, returns to London shortly after Jan- 
uary 10, to sing in Bach’s Passion Music and the Henschel 
Wagner Concert. 
by N. Vert. 

George W. Fergusson.—Mr. George W. Fergusson, 
the baritone, is now in Milwaukee, where he sang for the 
Milwaukee Musical Society November 10. 
a song recital, assisted by Mrs. Johanna Hess-Burr, before 
the St. Cecilia Club, of Grand 
Mr. Ferguson is to sing for the Mendelssohn Club, Chicago, 
December 8, and the Apollo Club, Cincinnati, December 
10. He returns to London about the middle of January 
for several concerts during the spring season. 

C. Bigelow Ford’s Organ Recital.—Charles 
low Ford, organist at the Baptist Church of the Epiphany, 
Madison avenue, corner Sixty-fourth street, will give a re- 
cital on the large Odell organ in that church Friday evening, 
November 20, at 8:15. The assisting artists will be Mrs. 
Gerrit Smith, soprano; Mr. Otto Storm, violinist. 


His English business is to be managed 


He also gave 


Rapids, on November 6. 


Edwin H. Douglass’ Success.—Mr. Edwin H. Doug- 
lass, tenor, who is traveling with the Camilla Urso Concert 


following notice was recently obtained in Sioux City 

Edwin H. Douglass is endowed with a pure tenor voice of great 
range—clear, resonant, full and sweet, and of surprising power. It 
abounds with expression and tenderness. It is not, however, effem- 
inate in its character, but is tinged throughout with a color of manly 
spirit and warm enthusiasm, which reached the hearts and sympa- 
thy of his hearers last evening 


American Organist Guild's First Service.—The | 


Bige- | 


first service of the American Organists’ Guild will take | 
place at St. Bartholomew’s Church on Tuesday evening 


the 24th inst. The combined choirs of St. Bartholomew's, 
South Church and All Souls’ Church will furnish a chorus 
of 100 voices. Bishop Potter will deliver an address. 


Adele Laeis Baldwin.—In engaging Adele Laeis Bald- 
win as the contralto for the performance of The Messiah 
this season the Oratorio Society, Mr. Walter Damrosch 
conductor, has secured an artist fully capable of doing the 
most exacting work in a thoroughly artistic manner. 
Endowed with a rich, warm voice of even tone and exten- 
sive range,and under complete control through constant 
and hard study under such eminent masters as Errani, 
Belari, Shakespeare, Randegger and finally the elder Lam- 
perti (with whom she resided while in Milan), combined 
with a charming manner and graceful stage presence, Mrs. 
Baldwin will undoubtedly reach a foremost place among 








of French, German and English ballads she is fully quali- 
fied for concert and recital and musicale engagements, a 
large number of which have already been made for this 
season. 

Helene Maigille.— Madame Helene Maigille will give 
her first invitation song recital in Chickering Hall on 
Wednesday evening, December 9 

Mme. Doria Devine’s Friday Morning Lessons 
The pupils of Mme. Doria Devine gave an interesting 
program last Friday morning before a critical audience 
After the usual exemplification of voice placing according 
to the Lamperti methold, at the studio, the interpreta- 
tion of Italian arias was given by the pupils in Hardman 
Hall. Miss Blanche Duffield, the soprano, sang selections 
from Rossini's Romeo and Juliet and I1 Domino Noir, a 
comic opera by Rubino. Miss Rosa Elsner won much 
praise for her pretty voice and the admirable singing of 
La Cieca from Gioconda. These lessons, showing the prac 
tical results of the Lamperti nethod, are attracting in- 


creasing attention. 


Lyndon Hall Pupils.--The music pupils of Lyndon 
Hall School, Poughkeepsie, gave their first recital of the 
season on Saturday evening, October 24, giving the follow- 
ing program 

Creole Love Song, E. B. Smith ; Consolation, Spring Song, Men 
delssohn; A Farewell, F 
light Smiling, Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14, Greeting, Mendelssohn 


Davis; Hunting Song, O Vales with Sun- 

One of the most enjoyable features of the evening was 
the sweet contralto song A Farewell, composed and sung 
by Miss Florence Davis. Both singer and song won the 
hearty applause and praise of all present. 

The Wednesday Club.—The Wednesday Club was 
tendered a reception by its president, Mrs. Edward Friden- 
berg, at her residence, 242 Lenox avenue, on Wednesday, 
November 11, from 4 to6 p.m. The house was decorated 
with cut flowers and palms. The following program was 
offered 

Er ist gekommen, Robert Franz Rees, Miss A 
Fregey! (a niece of the celebrated ‘cellist Popper Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise No. 2, Liszt, Mme. M. Merrick; original recitations, Mrs. B 


Piano Playing, Past and Present (an essay with musi- 


Trennung, F1 


Grey-Tailer ; 





k; aria, Mitrane, 


> ler 
iden 


cal illustrations), by the authoress Mme. M. Me 
Rossi; Waldesgesprich, Schumann, Mrs. Edwar 
neval, Robert Schumann, Prof. Escamillo Angell 


berg; Car- 


Among the audience were Mrs. James P. Cauldwell, Mrs. 
Loton Horton, Miss G. Van Blarcom, Mrs. Clinton H. 
Fiske, Mrs. James J. Osborne, Mrs. Geo. F. Ross, Miss 
Kate Kinnicutt, Mrs. Egbert Fisher, Mrs. Frederick Burke, 
Mrs. Leroy Rogers, Mrs. W. Kerr Phipps, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Hays, Mrs. J. Janeway, Mrs. L. W. Armstrong and others. 


Success of Carlotta Desvignes.—Miss Carlotta Des- 
vignes, the eminent contralto, who is at present touring with 
Mme. Camilla Urso, has been singing with unfailing regu- 
larity and equally unfailing success. The following are 
among some press notices received 


Next on the program appeared Miss Carlotta Desvignes, with the 
Habanera, from Carmen This was recently sung here vy Miss 
Kathryn Bruce, and comparison is unnecessary because the two 
voices differ so materially It 18 not usual to hear a voice with such 


heavy chest tones so brilliant in all registers With all the piquant 


coquetry of the French artist is a contrasting breadth of style that 


bespeaks a nature of much histrionic capability. She has tempera- 
ment Her fervor put her en rapport with the audience at her en- 


trance 
The entire program closed with a duet of 


haracteristic Spanish 


fire by Miss Desvignes and Mr. Douglas. Particular mention should 





also be made of the song from Cing Mars, given by Miss Desvignes, 
with obligato by Madame Urso. It was extremely beautiful Ty 
Republican and Leader, La Crosse, October 28 

Perhaps the nm attractive feature beside the famous violinist 
was the solos of Miss Carlotta Desvignes, w! not only has a 
powerful voice but isa strikingly beautiful woman hlyria Keput 


| dican, October 29 


. : : : : : _ | itt ace and expression. Her song 
Company, is winning sterling and merited success. The | “''" STAC° ® —_ 


Mile. Desvignes has a noble voice, with great range, and she sings 
f Ruth, Entreat Me Not t 


Leave Thee, was her opening number. In response to a peremptory 


recall she sang the Three Fishers. Her singing in Cantilene from 


| Cinq Mars, by Gounod, with violin obligato, was a supremely artis- 
tic effort, and in response to an encore she sang an Ave Maria fron 
Mascagni Again in Habanera from Carmen, she demonstrated the 
excellent range of her voice and its tuneful attributes Si0ux Cily 
Tribune, November ¢ 

Miss Charlotte Desvignes won favor with the audience in her first 

| effort and retained it throughout the evening Her voice is a pure 
rich contralto, evenly developed and skillfully trained fz 
range and a sweet, sympathet quality Her tones are grandly 


rich, full and resonant. Her expression is charming, her 
tion perfect and her enunciation excellent Sioux City 
Vovember 6 

Vassar Students’ Aid Society. 
dents’ Aid Society held a reception and 


afternoon (November 14) at 30 West Fortieth street. The 


The Vassar Stu- 


ea on Saturday 


short musical program was specially interesting, the im- 
portant feature being the playing of Miss Rachel Hoff- 
mann, of Belgium. Her numbers (which were enthusias 
tically applauded, by the way) were: Scherzo, Chopin ; 
barcarolle, Rubinstein; Etude Valse, Saint-Saéns, which 
last bit of bravura Miss Hoffmann played not only with brio 
and dash, but delicacy. The runs were crystalline and 
clear as a bit of Botticellian line work in art. 
of Chopin’s, which Miss Hoffmann consented to play after 


In a nocturne 


a vigorously demanded recall, she demonstrated her ability 
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to be something more than a technician. The rendition 
displayed not only a marked poetic apprehension of the 
composer’s intention, but an appreciation of the subtlety of 
certain exquisite passages, and the power of expressing 


this to her audience. Prof. Van Ingen read a paper on | 


Art. 
Among the guests were Mrs. Charles Hopkins, Miss 


Hopkins, Mrs. Harold Byrne, Miss J. J. Henna, Mrs. John 


Amory, Mrs. W. Fischer, Mrs. Edw. Fridenberg, Mrs. | 


William H. Smythe, Mrs. Henry Crawford, Mrs. J. W. 


Shepard, Mrs. Charles E. Potter, Mrs. A. M. Brice, Mrs. | 


John Eversley and others. 


Laura Crawford Re-engaged.—Mrs. Laura Craw- | 
ford has been re-elected accompanist of the Baton Club, | 


this making her fourth season. She has also accepted 


the position of sub-organist of the New York First | 


Presbyterian Church. 

L.onel Mapleson’s Wedding.—The marriage of Miss 
Helen Frances White to Mr. Lionel S. Mapleson, librarian 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, which took place on 
November 7, has been announced, The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. Alexander Henderson. Mr. Mapleson 


is a nephew of Col. J. H. Mapleson, the impresario. Miss | 


White, whose engagement to Mr. Mapleson was made 
public at the end of the last operatic season, has been a 
prominent member of the Metropolitan Opera chorus for 
several seasons. Mme. Calvé is said to have complimented 
her by telling her that she looked an ideal Carmen. She is 
in the chorus again this year.—/Vew York Herald. 


Marie Louise Todd’s Pupils’ Musicale.—An in- | 


teresting musicale was given by the pupils of Miss 
Marie Louise Todd at her studio in the Horton Building, 
West 125th street, on Wednesday afternoon, November 11. 
The pupils all showed careful training, and interpreted 
their numbers with much taste. Following was the pro- 
gram: 

Curious Story, l’Avalanche, Heller, Miss Eugenie Maurer; Valse 
de Concert, Liebling, Miss Helen M. Wright ; Berceuse, Moszkowski, 
Humoresque, Grieg, Miss Annie Maher ; Marche Fantastique, Bargiel, 


Miss Helen Conklin; Fantaisie Impromptu, polonaise, Chopin ; | 


mazurka, Spring Dawn, Mason, Miss Helen M. Wright; invention | 


No. & Bach; barcarolle, Reinhold, humoresque, Grieg, Miss Lew 
Aller; Hunting Song, Mendelssohn, Miss Helen Conklin; solfeg- 
gietto, C. P. E. Bach, Moment Musicale, Scharwenka, minuet, 
Stavenhagen, Miss Charlotte Harrison. 

Broad Street Conservatory Recital.—On Wednes- 
day evening, November 11, Mr. Stanley Addicks gavea 


recital at the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 1331 | 


South Broad street, Philadelphia. He was assisted by | aa: 
Miss Alice V. Alexander, pianist, one of his advanced pu- | following: 


pils, and Master John K. Witzman, violinist, pupil of John 
F. Rhodes. The opening number was a sonata for piano 


and violin, composed by Mr. Addicks, this being its first | 


public performance. It is an effective work and shows 
much originality. The several piano solos of Grieg, 
Chopin, Liszt and Rubinstein were given capable and ef- 
fective reading, as was also his romance, which like all of 
his compositions, is pleasing and melodious. Master Witz- 
man, the thirteen year old violin prodigy of the conser- 


which he played with dazzling brilliancy and great breadth 
of tone. The closing number was the rondo for two pianos, 
op. 73, of Chopin, Miss Alexander at the first piano, the 
performance being «xcellent. Miss Alexander shows the 
careful training of her teacher, having in a large degree 
the same delicacy of touch and clear and suggestive phras- 
ing. Foranencore Mr. Addicks gave the Chopin étude, 
op. 10, No. 1. Y 

Next Wednesday, November 18, there will be a pupils’ 
recital held at the conservatory. 





Damrosch Sunday Concert. 
HE fifth popular concert under Mr. Damrosch’s 
direction was given last Sunday night in Carnegie 
Hall. The attendance was large and enthusiastic. The 
program was this: 


DOPING, BN ccccnscecccscrncsnsesgonscostves ... Thomas 
ee. » Organ solo, with orchestra..........ssseseeees Guilmant 
- Allegro. ....f§ 
Mr. Carl. 
Air from Samson et Delila, Viens aider l’amour..... .....Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Jacoby. 
EROS TNO. 0 hic kinsbtade soknbn B06 e ata ip tmstevnegesws Schubert 


(Instrumentated by L. Damrosch.) 

Prelude to the Prison Scene from Faust, a music drama..H. Zoellner 
Concerto for piano, with orchestra..............-ssese0s Tschaikowsky 
Herr Sieveking. 

I, sii ntctsvncitnitiebak wen oteaiennadiies Beethoven 

Fantasie Appassionata, op. 35, for violin solo with or- 

DIETER. ccecccccceseeseccss sseee cecseves coccccccs coosee ViCUXtEMpsS 
Miss Mead. 
SR TIE aioe scenes cnt isectesencstidsécvecsseweseinddis Liszt 

The orchestral novelty only demonstrates that learning 
and an absence of ideas do not make a pieceof music. 
Wagner is scrawled all over Mr. Zoellner's score, which is 
pretentiousand empty, although the instrumentation shows 
a considerable knowledge of modern orchestral effects. 

Mr. William C. Carl, the brilliant young organ virtuoso, 
made a decided impression by his modest, artistic perform- 
ance of two novelties by his celebrated master, Guilmaut. 
The adoration and allegro contain no striking thoughts, but 


| are deftly written so as to display the organ. Mr. Carl’s 
| performance was sympathetic, musical and vigorous. He 
| registers with a fine sense of color and his finger and pedal 
work is clear. He was recalled. 

Mrs. Jacoby’s rich, almost luscious voice, a resonant, 
powerful contralto of great warmth and range, stirred her 
audience into hearty enthusiasm, and she was recalled five 
times after singing the Saint-Saéns aria. Why we should, 
as Goethe says, soar in the distance for what is so near 
seems incomprehensible, for none of the foreign contralti 
here possess such a voice as Jacoby’s, an American girl. 

Martinus Sieveking made his début here and a most 
favorable impression. He played the beautiful B flat 
| minor concerto of Tschaikowsky, wrongly announced 
on the program as D flat. The work was written for 
Nicolai Rubinstein, a great pianist and brother of Anton. 

Sieveking is a tall, athletic, lithe and handsome young 
man of perfect self-possession, with a graceful carriage and 
romantic looking features. His great strength and large 
hands enable him to produce the most powerful fortissimos 
without any apparent muscular effort. His touch is sing- 
ing, he has an abundant, finished technic, wrists supple and 
tireless, a sonorous tone and a brilliant style. He played 
the first and last movement in a satisfying fashion, but 
the slow movement was deficient in tenderness. The ac- 
companiments in the scherzo-like episode were not rippling 


| 





or plastic enough. 

Indeed all his rhythms were too strenuously insisted 
upon, a fault of inexperience. An absence of imagination 
is Sieveking’s gravest defect. He is young, virile and full 
of the joy of life. To him the material is master. When 





he learns to hear with his inner, spiritual ear his playing 
will gain in variety of tone color and emotionality. He 
responded to the applause with a pretty Grieg-like Angelus 
of his own, in which his touch and pedaling were better 
displayed. 

Miss Olive Mead plays as if she had good training, al- 
though her work lacks authority, freedom, but not musical 
sincerity. 





| 


Song Birds War with Mapleson. 


HE Sun received these letters last evening from | 
the two principal members of Colonel Mapleson's 


| New Imperial Opera Company, which is giving opera at | 
| the Academy of Music: | 
| 


To the Editor of the Sun: 
Sir—Permit me to ask your kindness in publishing the | 


With many regrets I am compelled to sever my connec- | 
tion with the New Imperial Opera Company, uuder the 
direction of Colonel Mapleson. Upon this gentleman's | 
career I need not dilate, as his antecedents are well known | 
in the United States. Suffice to state that an artist of 


| my reputation and standing cannot afford to be made a 


vatory, showed his ability in the difficult Bruch concerto, self, and by legal advice I have protested against the 


victim of his bad faith and procedure. 
The representatives of the company in this city have | 
violated the contract signed by Colonel Mapleson and my- | 


proceeding. 

To make matters clear, the company’s representatives 
have declared that they have no funds to pay my salary, 
and hence I am obliged to conclude my engagement, re- 
serving my rights to proceed against the company in 
Europe in a legal manner. 

Permit me through your valuable paper to express to 
the public my sincere and heartfelt thanks for the kind 
reception afforded to me in La Traviata and The Hugue- | 


nots, and trusting that I may at some future time, and 
under more favorable auspices, return to this great city, I 
am, yours very truly, Haricifte Darc ite. 

New York, November 15 
To the Editor of the Sun: 

Sir—Referring to the letter of Mme. Darclée relative to 
the conduct of the New Imperial Company, and its di- 
rector, Colonel Mapleson, permit me to say that I have 
been treated by the representatives of the company and 
Colonel Mapleson in a similar manner. 

Tothe public that honored me on my single perform- 
ance in The Huguenots, I beg to return thanks, hoping to 
afford both them and myself the pleasure of singing in the 


great city at some future time. Yours truly, 
EMILIO DE MaRcul. 


New Yorx, November 15. 

Mme. Darclée said at the Hotel Manhattan last evening 
that she had been engaged under guarantee of forty-five 
performances in this country at $1,100 each, and that so 
far she had been called upon to sing only twice. Her 
resignation, she said, was precipitated by Colonel Maple- 
son’s announcement that he would not be able to guaran- 
tee further payments to her. Both singers say they will 
sail for home next Saturday. Colonel Mapleson said last 
night: 

‘‘The New Imperial Opera Company does not owe 
either Mme. Darclée or Signor de Marchi 1 cent. On the 
contrary, she has £1,000 of our money, while he has £800 
more. This money was paid them by the directors as an 
advance. The understanding was that they were to sing 





until that money had been earned, when we were to ad- 





vance similar sums. Mme. Darclée Shas sung but twice, 
and, despite the advance money she held, at noon the day 
she appeared we received a demand for £220 from her 
and £180 from him. This we paid rather than have a 
discussion. When she sang the second time a similar 
demand for the £220 was made and paid again. 

‘‘Now the whole trouble is here. According to the 
terms of contract Mme. Darclée was to sing nine times a 
month, or forty times during the season. For this she was 
to be paid £220, or $1,100 for each performance. Our 
contract with the signor was similar, he to sing forty 
times, receiving £180 or $900 per night. I cast Mme. 
Darclée in The Huguenots. Notwithstanding the advance 
she demanded the money before she sang. As I have 
already said, she received it. The critics, however, dip 
not admire the madame, and said so. I gave her the part 
again, and found, much to my infinite regret, that she 
could not draw. As she was too high priced an artist to 
play without large returns, I decided to hold her for other 
cities, where she might be a favorite. 

‘*To this she demurred, saying she should have the nine 
performances each month. I expected to give her, and 
would be compelled to do so by the terms of our contract, 
the forty performances during the season. She no doubt 
felt dissatisfied because she had not met with a better 
reception here, and naturally was a trifle piqued. 

‘*The same state of affairs existed in regard to the 
signor. His reception was about the same as madame'’s. 
One refused to sing without the other. They made usa 
proposition to return to Europe and terminate the con- 
tract. Our attorney, Judge Dittenhoefer, in turn, told 
them what the directors would do in regard to terminat- 
ing their contract. The offer was refused. Now, I under- 
stand, they are to return to the other side. 

‘‘The fact of the matter is that instead, of us owing 
either of them, they have quite a little of our money, 
which we would be very happy to get back. If they 
could get us in any way to violate our part of the con- 


| tract, which, by the way, we have not done, it would 
| forfeit to them the advance money they now hold. 


‘The signor now claims that he was to work out the 


| advance money at the close of the season, not at the first. 


We have had trouble with these two artists only. All of 


| the others have been promptly paid and are satisfied."’ 


Mr. Clement Hoey, secretary of the company, said 

‘They threatened us that they would make complaints 
about us in the papers, and used that as a sort of threat. 
I told them to go ahead, as it could not hurt us in any 


| way. 


‘*My version of the matter is that Mme. Darclée and 
Signor de Marchi would like very much to terminate their 
contract with us, in the belief, perhaps actual knowledge, 
that Mr. Grau would immediately engage them. The de 
Reszkés were here the other night and were very friendly 
with Signor de Marchi, and it may be through them the 
signor hopes to get an engagement wih the Metropolitan 
Company. This, however, as you can see, is but con- 
jecture. 

‘*The bone of contention in this matter is Signor de 
Marchi. He was in South America, and engaged by 
cable. He subsequently presented a contract, with a 
great many items in it, allowing certain privileges, and 
which, he insists, is the contract under which he gave us 
his services. 

‘Our lawyer, Judge Dittenhoefer, tells us, however, 
that it has no legal standing whatever. I am satisfied, 
had the madame and the signor made the impression they 
anticipated, there would be none of this trouble.”’ 

Mme. Darclée and Signor de Marchi were the stars of the 
opera company. Signor de Marchihas sung here, as he 
says, only once, in The Huguenots, playing Aaox/, while 
Mme. Darclée sang Valentine. She made her début 
here in Traviata, and these were the only two times she 
appeared. The management of the opera explained this 
by saying that both were so incensed by press criticisms 
that they refused to sing again while here. 

They were practically the only high-priced artists with 
the company. The company is run by an English syndi- 
cate formed in Birmingham, and Colonel Mapleson is 
simply a salaried officer. 

There are two directors of the syndicate here now look- 
ing after its affairs. It was announced at one time that 
they were saving Mme. Darclée and de Marchi for the 
road, 

Mme. Darclée is a Greek by birth, being a native of the 
island of Samos. She married an officer in the Pomeranian 
army. She is a soprano, and made her debut as /z/ze¢ in 
Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, in Paris, in 1889. 

Since that time she has sung chiefly in Russia, and she 
came here from Buenos Ayres, where she sang with de 
Marchi. De Marchi isa tenor who has sung in Russia, 
Italy, Spain and South America.— 7he Sun. 








Rachel Hoffmann.—Miss Rachel Hoffmann will be 
the soloist at the concert of the Harmony Society, of New 
York, November 22. Her numbers will be: Carneval, 
Schumann ; Barcarolle, Rubinstein; Auf Fluegeln des 
Gesanges, Mendelssohn-Liszt ; Les Myrtilles, Ch. Dubois. 
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CALLS THEM SHYLOCKS. 





HE M. Steinert & Sons Company was defendant 
in a lawsuit that was tried at Hartford, Conn., 
last Wednesday and which the Steinert people lost. 
We reprint the report of the 7Zimes, of that city, of 
November 12 
INTERESTING SUIT OVER A PIANO. 





PURCHASER ON THE INSTALMENT Pian Gets Back ALI 
His Money. 


The first case tried this term before the jury in the Court 
of Common Pleas, Cook v. M. Steinert & Co., was begun 
Wednesday morning and occupied the entire day. The 


while Shylock asked only for his ducats or the pound of 
flesh, the defendant, after getting six-sevenths of his du- 
| cats, insisted on having the pound of flesh also 

| 
| in Providence, brought by Strich & Zeidler, of this 
| city, postponed on November 4, and another in the 
| United States Court of the Rhode Island district, 
brought by W. B. Wesley, as administrator of the 
estate of Cyrus C. Armstrong, for the recovery of a 
large amount of money, just postponed to December 


| 30. As usual, this paper will report these cases in 
| full. They will necessarily be full of interest to the 


| piano trade. 


| PROSPERITY AND ADVER- 
TISING. 








= 43 

ITH the coming of fall each year the piano 
trade of the United States always looks unto 
| itself for increased vigor and business. This year a 
| pre sidential election, succeeding an unusually dull 
summer and an unsettled financial situation, has re- 
| solved itself into a decisive move on the right road 
to confidence and protective trade; hence a well 
grounded hope for a prosperity which will come 
quickly. 

This has given the piano industry the right to look 
for a revival, and a big one for those houses that 
have earned the privilege to look for especial bless- 
ings, and to this end THE MUSICAL COURIER calls at- 
tention to this issue, illustrative of how the trade 
regards the situation and the means it employs of 
demonstrating itself. A carefully considered selected 





medium through which to gain an end is the winning 
of half a battle, and THE MusicaL CourRIER need not 
plead egotism in showing its enormous advertising 


business to the world, because the world knows that 
1 





facts as claimed by the plaintiff were that in 1889 he pur 
chased from the defendant, on what is known as the in- 


stalment plan, a piano of the value of $285. He signed an 
agreement to the effect that besides the payment down of 
$55 he was to pay the balance in monthly payments of $10 
each ; that he would not remove the piano from New 
Haven without permission ; that the piano was to remain 
the property of the defendant until paid for in full, and 
that upon failure to make said payments, or upon removal 
of the piano, the defendant could take the same with or 
without legal process, and that all moneys paid by the 
plaintiff should be forfeited and should be considered as 
payments for the use of the piano. | 

After a year or so, during which the plaintiff paid 
promptly, he moved to Hartford, and thereafter his pay- 
ments were irregular up to October, 1891, when the de- 
fendant seized the piano, and took it to New Haven and 
resold it. At that time the plaintiff had paid $245, leaving 
only $40 due, and claimed that the defendant had waived 
those portions of the contract which forbade the removal 
of the piano, and which required regular payments, and 
that the defendant had told the plaintiff he might move the 
piano and pay the balance when convenient. This the de- 
fendant denied. The plaintiff also testified that when the 
defendant's agents came to seize the piano he offered the 
#40 then unpaid, but it was refused, the men saying they 
were told to get the piano, and not the money, but this 
also was denied by the defendant. 

Judge Calhoun charged the jury that if the defendant 
had waived portions of the contract as claimed, and if the 
plaintiff did offer to pay the balance due, but it was re- 
fused, the plaintiff was entitled to damages. 

The jury evidently believed the story of the plaintiff and 
his witness, and after forty minutes’ deliberation returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff to recover the sum of $250. 

Joseph L. Barbour was attorney for the plaintiff, the de- 
fendant being represented by Attorneys Spier, of New 
Haven, and William F. Case, of this city. Mr. Barbour in 
his argument commented sharply upon the conduct of the 
defendant, who, he said, was worse than Shylock, for, 








it is the only medium through which the trade can 
spend money and secure a satisfactory return, and 
this is why we print so many full page, half page and 
one-third pages in this issue as a first step necessary 
on the part of the advertisers, and the all-powerful 
reason why so many firms know they will be un- 
usually busy. 

Glance at the pages in the trade department. The 
Jewett Piano Company, the Blasius, Malcolm Love 
and Geo. P. Bent, of ‘‘Crown” fame, are always 
mindful of their interests in the issues of this paper, 
and Geo. Bothner comes to the front this week with 
a larger display than usual on his piano actions ; 
Lyon & Healy come in for a verified story of their 
immense sales of Washburn guitars and other small 


instruments, just as a hint that there will be big | 


business done there this fall; the Merrill people loom 
up with a full page advertisement, although the house 


like others runs a continuous card in another column ; | 


the Emerson house, filled with new vigor, and busy, will 
be found here; Behr Brothers & Co., always steady 
advertisers, have not missed the tide, and the same 
applies to Sterling, A. B. Chase, New England, Kra- 
nich & Bach, Pease, Story & Clark, and the old relia- 
ble house of Weser Brothers, and the action house of 
Staib. The Conover people are also represented. 
Paul Stark, the Markneukirchen violin dealer, is in 
evidence this week with two full page advertisements 
instead of the usual one page—proof positive that 
our strength is realized by Europe as well as home 


The Steinerts have other lawsuits pending. One | 


|folks. The many other foreign advertisements in 
this paper only add evidence to support this fact 
Thus in this issue we print fourteen full page adver- 


tisements, five one-third page advertisements and 


one half-pager in addition to our always over- 
weighted display columns, which contain running 
advertisements of nearly all that are doing extra 


| business in this issue 

| This should not be taken as our expression that we 
| have reached the top rung of the ladder. We have 
not, because the climbing process is always in opera- 
tion in this office, worked almost automatically, fort 
we have reached that stage when we can, if neces- 
sary, pause and have revealed to us that judicious 
advertisers are not so blind to their own interests as 


to ignore us 


PIANO MAKERS JOINING THE 
| INTERNATIONAL UNION. 





——— 
| The International Piano Makers’ Union is organizing 
| branches in all the shops on the West Side which do not 
belong to the union at present. This week ten branches 
| will 9c Organized, and a mass meeting will be held on 
| Saturday night at 342 West Forty-second street to hear re- 
ports from delegates who have been sent to promote organi- 
| zation in other shops. Next week committees will visit 
the East Side shops and organize the employés there who 


| have asked to be taken into the union—7%e Sun 

F the Piano Makers’ Union will insist upon estab- 
| lishing the same rate of wages in the shops 
where the $75 boxes are made as are maintained in 
the legitimate piano factories they will be assisting 
not only the general legitimate piano trade but their 


f j 


own cause. There is no future for the skilled piano 
75 box, and if his organization will 


mechanic in the # 
help to banish that nuisance it will be of vast benefit 
to him and his future. One way to banish it is to 
organize the $75 box shops and increase the wayes 

figure 


there to a living point or at least to the same 


f tori 


now paid by the legitimate factor 


R. G. F. ABENDSCHEIN, the secretary of the 
M Staib Piano Action Manufacturing Company, 
this city, has been in Canada for several days looking 
after their customers in that section 


Se ed 
i we: firm of Roth & Engelhardt, action makers, of 


St. Johnsville, N. Y., has many original and 





| 


practicable points in its actions which commend 


'them to the piano manufacturer. These patented 
| ideas are most of them used in that portion of the 
| action most susceptible to wear, and tend to 
| strengthen those parts. The R. & E. actions are 
| substantially and durably made 

| = 


| Court of William Foster as permanent receiver 
|of the Weber Piano Company, which was done No- 


| vember 10, and the dissolving of the Weber Piano 


{ tae: appointing by Justice Smyth of the Supreme 


Company as a corporation, was one of the steps look 
ing to the formation of the new corporation, which 
will work under the creditors’ committee until all the 
obligations of the old Weber Piano Company are 


paid. 
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R. FELIX KRAEMER, the traveling repre- 
M sentative of Kranich & Bach, writes from Mon- 
terey, Mexico, that he is writing in his shirt sleeves, 
fighting flies and mosquitos, with the thermometer at 
in the shade. Julio Joseph, of that city, has 
taken the agency for the Kranich & Bach goods. 

Mr. Louis P. Bach, who has been so ill with ty- 
phoid fever for six weeks past, has sufficiently re- 
covered to be again in attendance at business. He 
is taking matters easily and is rapidly gaining his 


gov 


usual good health. 


AN ASSORTMENT 


OF 


Ads. 


No. 2. 


r is through the dealer's advertising that we can 
| to a great extent test the trade pulse, and also 
the morale and general feeling prevailing in the va- 
rious sections among piano men. Defects in adver- 
tising can also be remedied by exposing the subject 
matter to public view and criticism. We append a 
few instances for perusal. This is a fair ad. from 
the Glen Falls Star, but Mr. Smith cannot expect 
the dealer to handle his instruments if his branches 
advertise this way. 


Pianos“““” 
Organs... 


Why have we sold over 40 Pianos in 
Glens Falls in 9 months? First: Be- 
cause we sell the Old Reliable Bradbury 
& Webster Piano. Second: We sell 
direct from the factory and save the 





small dealers’ profit, and on easy 
terms. Second-hand Pianos of vari- 
ous makes at very low prices. Call 


and see them or address me at 


17 Pearl St., Glens Falls. 


H. DAVIS... 


MANAGER FOR 


F. G. SMITH. 








Thisis not a good ‘‘ ad.,” because it is not truthful. 
A good piano cannot be bought or sold for $65 ; nor 
a better one for $95, &c., &c., &e. This kind of ad- 
vertising is the kind we are opposing all the time. 
It is from the Holyoke Democrat : 


Do You Want a Piano ? 


Here’s a Chance to Buy One at 
| Lowest Prices and Easiest 


Terms ever heard of 


A Good Piano for 65.00 

A Better Piano for 95.00 

A Still Better for 110.00 
Excellent Pianos for 125.00, 
for 135, for 150, for 165, for 
175, for 190 and upwards. 


- — 
Ordans. 
oo 
for 15.00, 20.00, 25.00, 35.00 and 
upwards. 
The terms and prices offered are impos- 
sible to beat anywhere. 
Call at 
bargains. 


M. P. CONWAY, 


305 HIGH STREET. 


LPDPLDLPBLLLLLL 
Neither do we take any stock in this ‘‘ad.” from the 


once and secure one of these 














Haverhill Gazette. The $187 piano offered by the 
Smith house is just the same kind of piano truck 
which is offered in other cities at that price. A $250 
piano is a different article. 





PLP LPL. 


New Piano Rooms. ; 


Our Piano rooms have been enlarged and 
refitted, and filled with an elegant line of 
pianos, which combine the best makes and ‘ 
the choicest of woods. ‘ 

Even our 


$187 Special 


Is a large, rich Mahogany case; a Piano 
sold in other cities for $250. 

We make this price to close all the sales 
possible. 

We control the sale of the Vose & Sons, 
Shaw, Hoffman, Stewart, Kingsbury, etc., 
ranging in prices from $650 down. 

Our prices are low and terms easy. 

Everyone invited to inspect our new 
rooms. 


A. B. SMITH & CO., 


71 Merrimack Street. 


| Jewelry, Musical and Optical House 


ee ee ee 











On the other hand, the Lynn /tem publishes the 
following advertisement, and its repetition only 
helps to improve it : 
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In the Dreams 


? of most girls a piano has a very prominent 
place. It seems to be a necessity. A 
piano will be found in almost every Ameri- 
¢@ can home—rich or poor. 

Piano making has come to be such a 
science that a really durable, honest in- 
strument may be had for little money. 
Our terms are so easy that music is within 
the reach of everyone, especially when you 
take into consideration the fact that we 
give a course of instruction free. Call in 
and talk it over, and see what elegant 
pianos we have to show you. 


_~wwwe. 


Guild Piano Forte Co., 
215 MARKET STREET. 


PAAARARAARAAA 
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But for a good piece of advertising we recommend 
the following from the Newark Wew’s : 





A Really Good Piano 


is one that looks well, plays well and lasts 
well, whether it is adapted by its volume of 
tone, design and size for a mansion or a 
cottage. 

We sell this kind only at prices and 
terms that bring them within the reach of 
the most modest income. Our business is 
the largest and our prices are lowest in )} 
Jersey. 

An excellent Hagen & Reufer piano 
is now in our bargain room. It 
{ was new four months ago, but 
has been rented. The price is 

$215. 


Cash, Instalments or Kented. 


New Jersey’s Larcest PIANO AND 
OrGAN DEALERS, 


657 and 659 Broad Street, 
‘NEWARK, N.J. 











While the following, also a Jersey ‘‘ad.” taken 








from the Passaic Mews, would be good if it did , 7 


not recommend a $175 box : 





FACT S__...m. 


Can't be rubbed out. Here are 

You may want a good piano some day, 
and then it will be well to know of a re- 
liable dealer--one who means what he 
says. Wecan furnish you with a cost- 
ly piano at acostly price, or we can sell 
you a modest, durable, musical little in- 
strument, just as good inside as the 
costly piano, but not quite so elaborate 
outside. Whatever you get from us it 
will be thoroughly good. 


NEW PIANOS, $175.00 UP. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS, $40 UP. 


, . 
Ruckstuhl’s Pianos. 
Warerooms—274 Main Avenue, Passaic. 
Factory—64 Park Avenue, Rutherford, N. J. 
Open Evenings. 


some. 








The following is a straightforward, direct ‘‘ad.” 
but it does not say anything. It is indifferent, and 
will be treated indifferently. It appears in the Tren- 
ton Emporium : 

1.444644. 4_ 444444446. 4444446S Se 


PIANOS AND ORGANS! 


THE BEST QUALITY. 








The Lowest Prices 
FOR CASH 
OR EASY PAYSIENTS. 


HATTERSELY BROS., 


Cor. Perry and Montgomery Streets, 


TRENTON, N. J. 





Mr. McGouldric, the Portland, Me., manager of the 
Steinert branch, makes a good advertisement out ol 
his diversified material and publishes it as follows in 


the Argus: 





DON’T BUY 
OR RENT A PIANO ? 


1 


until you have examined our stock of 


Steinway & Sons, 
Hardman, Gabler, 
Bacon, Standard, 


and other high grade h 


PIANOS 


All Styles. All Prices. 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Call and see the Wonderful 


| ASOLIAN. 


Write for catalogue if you cannot call. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co., 


517 CONGRESS ST. 





McGouZLDHRIOC,~. 
Manazcer. 


TT. O. 











For a change we publish two advertisements just 








id : . 


do nc 


exceedingly low that they can hardly sink any lower. 


THE 


SI 











as they appear in the San Francisco Chronicle. 


t like the low terms offered here. They 


We | 


are so 


Is there no way to avoid this kind of public demon- | 
stration ? 


|- 


Can 


point 


intelligence of the public 


3uffalo Courter? 


the 


LWA AAA 
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However, the following is the very best 


congratulate the | 
5 stock of wool and felt and a thousand other things in 


have 


ay we call attention to the fact that 

we are selling good-toned, second 
hand pianos for $3, $4 and $5 per month; 
beautiful new uprights for $6, $7, $8, $9 
and $10 per month ; no cash payment re- 
quired larger than the above amounts ; all 
purchasers of upright pianos from us have 
the privilege of exchanging same for Stein- 
way any time within three years from date 
without sacrifice SHERMAN, CLAY & 
CO.,, representatives of Steinway & Son's 
pianos, corner Kearny and Sutter streets, 
San Francisco ; also Oakland, Cal.; Port- 
land, Ore.; Seattle, Wash. 


FIVE-STORY building, 60x137.6, con- 

taining hundreds of standard PIANOS, 
ORGANS and other MUSICAL INSTRU 
MENTS; oldest and largest house on the 
Coast; established 1850; having the lar 
gest stock west of Chicago, thereby en 
abled to offer special inducements ; selling 
at hard-times prices and taking monthly 
payments as low as $2; no charge for 
and scarfs; our tuners and re- 
pairersare the best. KOHLER & CHASE, 
26-30 O'Farrell street ; stores in Oakland, 
Los Angeles, Stockton, Seattle and Fresno 


stools 


there be anything much better, more 


and constituting a more direct appeal 
than the following 





Experiments 
In Buying 
A Piano 
Are Costly. 
But Why Experiment 


at all? 


TEL —— % 


CHICKERING 


PIANO 


is known throughout the world as a per- 
fect instrument. It is the purest refine- 
ment of the art of piano making. You run 
no risk. 

We 


can expect. 


O.H.UT LEY, 


82 PEARL STREET, 


Near Sencca. 


ll iton the easiest terms a buyer 


st 


seen in many a day, and we 


‘‘ad 


| 


to the 


to the 
from 


PAPAL LY 








we 


house that has the brains to create and the function | 


to publish it. 


It isfrom the Syracuse Standard : 





REPUTATION 


PIANOS. 


Buy Only the Best— 
*Tis Cheapest in the End. 


We could not sell you a CHEAP PIANO 
even if you want it, FOR WE DO NOT 


CARRY them. Our saying we carry 
FIRST-CLASS PIANOS, while true, 


may not of itself carry conviction, for the 
most extravagant claims are habitually 
made for the NOTORIOUSLY BAD 
PIANO as for the best. But as it is a 
fact, we must say it in justice to our- 
selves, and we trust that our doing so 
simply willcreate no prejudice against us 
merely because dealers in inferior goods 
make absurd claims. Before buying a 
piano give us acall, and we are sure you 
will find as good advantages here as 
elsewhere. 


THE ST. JOHN-BALLOU PIANO CO. 
414 S. Salina St. 


Opp. Dey Bros. 

















Here is a carefully considered ‘‘ ad.” taken from 


the Andover (Mass.) 7ownsmen. 
EMERSON 


susssox’ [TANG 


Few people have the courage to buy a 
cheap piano after carefully examining a 
really fine one. A pretty casing is often 
designed to sell a poor musical instrument 
These well-known makes combine beauty 
outside and worth within. Among the 
first-class ones these three are the most 
popular—not low priced and inferior, but 
cheap for their superior quality. These 
pianos can be purchased from $300 to $400, 
according to size and case—quality just the 





) 
) 


MERRILL 





same. We will rent you one of these 
famous instruments for three months de- 
livered right in your home tor $15. Medium 


? 

? 
grade pianos for $12. Cheap pianos for $10 
If you decide the piano is all we claim for 
it and decide to purchase, the rent will be 
allowed as payment on your instrument 


LORD & C0., LAWRENCE. 


And this one from the Rumford Falls, Me., 
will bear repeating, because it is a sensible one 


Central 
Building, 








7imes 








Pianos and Organs 


Amount paid in rent will be allowed on 
purchase price if instruments 


are bought 


|ANOS 


your musical 


A bad 


progress. 


piano will hinder 
A good one will help you to do 
your best. 

If the amount paid is what you value a 
piano for, pay an exorbitant price for either 
a good or a bad one, it’s immaterial whic 

But if you want a first-class musical in- 
want to waste 











strument and don't money, 


come to us; we will give you your money's 
worth, whatever you select. 

The IVERS & POND 
highest quality. Its price, as yet, is lower 
than its quality, as is always the case while 


is one of the 


reputation is building up. 
We have other pianos as well. Remem- 


ber—your money’s worth whatever you 


buy of 


W. J. WHEELER, 














SO. PARIS, ME. 
R. CAVALLI, of Alfred Dolge & Son, was in 
Dolgeville, N. Y., last week looking over the 


the mills of Dolge. Cavalli's visit at such a time 
means that the Dolge mills are getting busy and 
hurrying the ’ for stock of wool. And Ca- 
valli is a hard customer—Fink would have us stop 
here —but mean Cavalli 


please with wool. It is no fun to sell him wool, for 


“count 


we is a hard customer to 
he won't talk about it, merely receiving a sample in 
an envelope, examining it over night, with the result of 
a ‘‘yes” or a ‘‘no” inthe morning. He is an expert 


in wool and takes no talk 


CAL COURIER. 
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David McKee 


year 


“TT’HERE is a rumor in the trade that 
and Jacob Doll will after the first of tl 


enter into closer relations 


¢ 


~ 
N the catalogue recently issued by Alfred Dolge 
& Son of the Autoharp, a review of which was 


given in the last issue of this paper, the department 


treating of advertising and helpful hints to dealers 
in selling the Autoharp should be given careful cot 
sideration 
It is of vital importance 
= 
HE busy condition of the factory of Behr Broth 
ers & Co bespeaks the admiration the trade 
| has for the Behr piano. This admiration is well 
| merited No piano concern has men who work 
harder for the interests at stake The dealer is con 
sidered from all standpoints, his tastes especially 
being catered to, and this with an intelligence that 


| him patronizingly « 


keeps the Behr product correct, artistically and com 


mercially. The Behr styles now compare with any 
vet built 
see 

HE new Shoninger styles will be in the Shoninget 


warerooms in New York this week in good time 


for Christmas shoppers. Mr. Rosenberg, the man 
ager, is authority for the statement that in thes 
styles will be found some of the handsomest ever 
seen in New York, and he is looking forward with 
great pleasure to adding them to his stock. The B 


Shoninger Company has evidently not been idle this 


fall, and the get 
faith in American institutions and a hope of return- 


ting stvles shows ibiding 


ting out of new 





ing business 


see 
ERY few of the piano salesmen or traveling men 
that constituted the constituency .of the lat« 
E. Ambuhl were real or true friends of his. We 


know of one who is now located in New York who 
be a devoted friend of his and 


the hand and patted 


always pretended t 
hi 


ni 


who shook him boisterously by 


yn the back whenever there wasa 


chance, but who also drove the stiletto far up old 
man Ambuhl's back when there was a chance, and 
when there was none he made the chance But the 
old man knew it and kept “mum,” as he always 
called it, because he had t He had some few 
friends, however, but his experiences made him dis 

| trustful even of these Mr. Foster, of the Chickering 
house, treated him with the utmost considerati 

| and made his association with the company as pleas 


|} ant as possible 





Wm. H. Parmenter, Toledo, Ohio, has refiled a chattel 
| mortgage for $400. 
se * 

The veteran piano maker Amos C Jame of James & 
Holmstrom, has been s« riously ill for several days, but 
now on the mend He is still confined to ved but 
hope sto be so far recovered as to attend to busine ina 
short time 

ss « 

The Turner & Kimball Cabinet Company of Boston 
Mass., profited much through the special fire box and auto 
matic signal in the New England Piano Company's fa 
tory last week, The watchman in the piano factory discov 
ered a fire on the cabinet company’s premises and promptly 
sentinanalarm. It was a hot fire, but the New Englan 


factory was never in danyet That the cabinet company’ 


plant was not destroyed is owing to the efficiency of the 
New England Piano Company's watchman and the perfe« 


factory system of Thos, Scanlan 
*r?? 
ANTED at once, a first-class salesman for floor or o 
side work. Address ‘‘ Boston,” care Musica Courtrt 
Company, Union square, West, New York 


Chickering @ S was West and 


H. W. F 


past week 


oster, of 


Mr. ¢ 


during the 





PACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 


GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 


savungee AND POPLAR STS. , CINCINNATI 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 


BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI 


THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HENPY EET, CHICAGO. 





CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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Castle Stock Sold. 

NDER an order of the District Court of Henne- 
pin County, Minnesota (Minneapolis), the assignees 
sold the stock of pianos and organs of A. H. Castle & Co. 
to A. E, Whitney, of St. Paul, for cash. Mr. Whitney has 
for 16 years past represented the Kimball interests in the 
Northwest, and announces the sale of Steck, Lindeman, 
Everett and Haines pianos purchased under this order. 
The particulars and prices are published in the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis papers, but we have no room in this issue 

of the paper to reprint the articles. 








Scarfs for Holidays. 


R. F. B. BURNS, manufacturer of scarfs at 22 

Union square, this city. has prepared for the holi- 

day trade a line of Royal velours which are very showy 
and will add to the attractive selling points of a piano. 

These Royal velours are new to this trade and are far 
ahead in quality and figure of the old line French velours 
which have had such a popular success. They are made 
up in four colors. 

Here is something which should prove of interest to 
every dealer in the country; a line of silk damask scarfs 
with fine silk fringe in ten shades which Mr. Burns is selling 
for $24 a dozen. Nothing like them for that figure has ever 
been on the market. The material in a large quantity was 
found by chance and secured without hesitation. The 
opportunity is one not likely to present itself again to get 
a line of scarfs salable and cheap. 

The sample mail orders continue to come in, and not only 
add to Mr. Burns’ business immediately, but they are in- 
strumental in bringing future trade. A letter from any 
reputable dealer for a line of scarfs on selection is given 
attention at once. 








Strich & Zeidler. 

TRICH & ZEIDLER, of 134th street and Brook 
S avenue, this city, have recently compiled a pamphlet 
of compliments which have been given them in testimony 
of the excellent qualities of their pianos. The following is 
of importance, and is made public now for the first time : 

TESTIMONIALS, 
Jas. Edw'd Graybill, Pres’t. 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Vice-Pres’t. 


Frank M. Baker, Treasurer. 
Algar M. Wheeler, Secretary. 


Wm. W. Snow, 
ames Swan, 
Mrs. Donald McLean, 
Mrs. Henry B. Plant, 
Mrs. Samuel Spencer. 
NEW YORK STATE COMMISSION 
TO THE 
COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION AT ATLANTA, GA 
NEW YORK STATE BUILDING, ) 
EXPOSITION GROUNDS, - 
December 30, 1895.) 
Messrs. Strich & Zeidler, 134th St. and Brook Ave., 
N.Y. City: 

Dear Sirs—The acceptance of your offer to furnish the 
Grand and Upright pianos required for use ‘ as the official 
New York State pianos” inthe New York State Building 
at} the Cotton States and International Exposition at At- 
lanta, Ga., by this committee, after a thorough examina- 
tion of their qualities, was justified by the or ge ae 
praise accorded them by artists and musicians and by the 
action of the Jury of Awards, which awarded them the 
highest medal and diploma issued in this branch of the 
Liberal Arts, though your instruments were not entered 
for competition, the award being therefore entirely un- 
sought. 

Your instruments fully represent the advancement and 


I 
progress in the art of piano construction in this State, and 
this committee would express to you its thanks for the fine 
exhibit made by you in the New York State Building. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signature), 
Ws. W. Snow, 
ape Swan, - Executive 
RANK W. BAKER, Committee. 
ALGAR M. WHEELER, Secretary. 





THE PROPER “Ad.” 


Every dealer should insert this advertisement in 
his local papers : 


NEW PIANOS OF ALL GRADES 


ON INSTALMENTS. EASY PAYMENTS. 








The cheapest we handle, ° ° ° ° - $250 
“ mext grade, . ° ° e e ° ° e 300 


” - aa ° . . . . . . . 350 
- a = ° . ° . ° . . . 450 
” saad va . ° . . . . . . 500 


See Higher Grades of Uprights and Grands 
from $500 to $2,000. 
Second-hand Pianos at All Prices. 


lf you desire to learn why legitimate Pianos cannot be sold 
at retail for less than $250, and that any sold below that price 
are without merit or value, ask by mail THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union Square, New York, the greatest musical paper in the 
world, and it will explain it to you without charge, tf you send 
this advertisement in your letter. 








ee, ow —~ 

It is dignified ; it is novel; its contents must nec- 
essarily attract attention and be productive of 
inquiry. 

The name of the dealer can be inserted either at 
the top or bottom. 

We first published it some months ago, and those 
dealers who adopted it are continuing it. Try it. 








A Creditors’ Meeting. 
New York, November 9, 1896. 
A meeting of the creditors of the Muehlfeld & Haynes 
Piano Company will be held at the office of Mr. John H. 
Spellman, the receiver, Nos. 109 and 111 Park row, New 
York city, on Monday, November 16, at 3 o'clock Pp. M. 
It is important that all the creditors of that concern 


should attend that meeting. 
Joun H. Spectman, Receiver. 


Joun Detanunrty, Receiver’s Attorney, 

280 Broadway, New York. 

XHE purpose of this meeting was to get at the 
| facts in this failure, and to take the proper steps 
toward clearing it up. F. W. Young presided, and the 
report of the receiver proved exceedingly interesting. 

It is alleged that the Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Com- 
pany started business with $3,200 capital, put in by Oliver 
Peck, of Oswego, N. Y., neither Muehlfeld nor Haynes 
contributing a cent of capital. During two years they 
managed to run into debt over $40,000, as their report filed 
at the time of assignment showed. 





This was done, it is alleged, by selling pianos to 





‘* Jack "’ Haynes, Frank Muehlfeld and Mary Muehlfeld 
at 30 per cent. below cost, and these three people appear 
as debtors in the sum of $12,000. Jack Haynes and Frank 
Muehlfeld drew a salary of $3,000 each, yearly, and no 
salary is alleged to be owing to them. 

Mr. Dolge asked ‘‘ Jack ’’ Haynes to repeat to the cred- 
itors what he had told to him (Dolge), that the Germain 
judgment which forced them to the wall was given by 
Frank Muehlfeld unknown to him (Haynes), and was so 
done to force Haynes out of the company. 

Mr. Haynes flatly denied this, although he made the 
same statement toa MusicaL Courier representative, and 
his attorney asked for time to show that there was no at- 
tempt to defraud creditors. 

It is quite likely that this matter will be sifted thor- 
oughly, and the fact established whether or no a corpora” 
tion can sell goods to its individual stockholders. 

The committee appointed by the chair to advise with 
the receiver is composed of Alfred Dolge, William Com- 
stock and Mr. Wasle. 





x 


In Town. 
MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 
York the past week and among those who called at 
the office of THe Musica Courier were 
Chas. Keidel, Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md 
J. E. Healy, Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Jos. Shoninger, B. Shoninger Company, Chicago, III. 
J. C. Reimers, Reimers Piano Company, Poughkeepsie, 
ss 4 
Wm. Warrens, Utica, N. Y. 
Chas¢F. Sharp, Bridgeport Organ Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
E. H. Miller, Troy, N. Y. 
Geo. A. Fellows, Saratoga, N. Y. 
H. W. Tower, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Geo. A. Driggs, Driggs & Smith Music Company, 





Waterbury, Conn. 

J. Kaiser, Driggs & Smith Music Company, Waterbury 
Conn. 

Mr. Geary, Geary Brothers, New Haven, Conn. 

Jules Breckwoldt, Dolgeviile, N. Y. 

H. Hagen, Hagen, Ruefer & Co., Peterboro, N. H. 

F. Passmore, W. A. Paling & Co., Sydney, Australia 

E. E. Walter, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

M. Goddard, Goddard & Manning, Athol, Mass 

F. C. Wadsworth, Worcester, Mass. 

J. A. Beal, Danbury, Conn. 

P. M. Chamberlin, Danbury, Conn. 

Geo. A. Miner, Hume-Miner Company, Norfolk, Va 

E. N. Wilcox, Hume’Miner Company, Norfolk, Va 

M. A. Jackson, Chelsea, Mass. 

M. Burroughs, Wegman Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y 

Louis Winkler, Kingston, N. Y. 

Peder Olson, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


S. Q. Mingle, Williamsport, Pa. 
Florence Heppe, C. J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia, Pa 








R. M. Hendrick, of Rochester, N. Y., confessed judg 
ment November 11 to the Waterloo Organ Company, of 
Waterloo, N. Y., for $140. Hendrick gave his note to F 
M. Derrick, Rochester, N. Y., but failed to meet it when 
due. Thisis another echo or a re-echo of the Derrick 
smash. 











Actions. 





handsome appearance. 


The Staib Piano Action 
Manufacturing Co., 


"NS straws indicate the direction of the wind 
so the increasing business with us indi- 
cates the growing popularity of our 
We are receiving the most 
flattering testimonials from those who 
have been using our goods all along, and the 
new trade using their sample order write their 
satisfaction at the clean workmanship and 





WRITE FOR A SAMPLE SET. 
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O)*, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
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Now We Co to Work. 


ROM all sides come reports of factory progress, 
factory reopenings and factories hiring more help and 
running longer hours. This bespeaks returning activity. 
Certainly piano factories are doing more work and manu- 
facturers are looking forward to a good, fair trade this 
winter. 
All business distrust as regards finance is removed, and it 
is fitting that we all take off our coats and get down to 
some tall hustling. We have talked politics for nearly five 
months and Christmas is only five weeks away. We must 
do something, and do something quick. If work is not far 
already progressed in factories how are we going to get any 
Christmas stock? There will be nofear of that, however. 
There always are far seeing men ready with stock, and 
these men always get paid for their foresight. 

But to the story of factory industry. Here are a few 
samples culled from different papers showing what is be- 
ing done. These clippings do not cover the trade, but 
only show what a few are doing. It looks like business 

The Weaver Organ and Piano Company, which was run- 
ning 40 hours a week for the past six weeks, will run full 
time again, beginning with this week.— York, Pa., Gazette. 

The Weaver Organ and Piano Company, which has been 
running for some time on short time, opened up its large 
factory on full six days’ time on the 12th. Since the elec- 
tion orders have been received which justified the increase 


in time, This affects every department and all its em- 
ployés.—PAiladelphia Press, November 1o. 


The Huntington Piano Company, of Shelton, began 
shipment of large orders received months ago condition- 
ally.—Derby, Conn., Gazette. 





There was an air of general activity and business at the 
piano factory of Kurtzman & Co. when a reporter called 
there this morning. For almost two years the factory has 
been silent. Fifteen men who have been out of work fora 
long time were put back to work this morning, and the 
wheels have started all through the great building. 

‘‘We all feel pretty good over the change that has 
come,” said one of the proprietors. ‘*‘ The men in the fac- 
tory feel just as good over it as we do. Yesterday morning 
five orders came in by mail, and this morning eight more 
came. We also received upwards of $2,000 by mail this 
morning, which begins to seem like old times. The elec- 
tion of McKinley has been a glorious thing for us, and our 
men appreciate it as keenly as we do."—Auffalo, N. V 
Times. 

A large order held by the Blasius Piano Company, which 
was to be filled if McKinley was elected, went to the work- 
men yesterday.—Camden, N. /., Courier. 


The piano factory is only running nine hours per day, 
beginning at 6.30 and closing at 4.30. This was to do 
away with the necessity of lighting the factory. S. B. 
Hughes & Son have enjoyed a good business all through 
the depression and have no fears for the future. They 
lately placed some orders in New Haven and the instru- 
ments have given the best of satisfaction. The result will 
be the establishment of a State agency in Connecticut.- 
Bangor, Me., News 


The employés of the Burdett Piano Company received 
their week’s wages in gold this afternoon. Gold is now be- 
ing brought out from the hiding places and deposited in the 
banks.—£rze, Pa., Herald. 


Chickering & Sons’ piano factory on Tremont street has 
started up again on full time. McKinley's election did it. 
Five hundred hands are employed.— Boston Journal. 


A large number of new hands has been employed this 





Courant. 


The olian Company has had the promise of several large 
orders since election and has increased its working force 
and time in all departments 

Inquiry at the Wilcox & White organ works brought out 


working time very soon—perhaps in a week or so.” The 

works are now running full time in some departments, 

forty-eight hours in others and forty-four hours in others. 
Meriden Sentinel. : 


In F. G. Smith's Bradbury, Webster and Henning 
factories in Brooklyn, and his case factory in Leominster, 
Mass., the full force is at work and things are humming.— 
Brow Alyn Eag le. cae 

The Waterloo Organ Company, Waterloo, N. Y., started 
on full time last week.— Waterloo Exchange. 





Current Chat and Changes. 
Sohmer & Co. shipped a carload of pianos to Byron 
Mauzy, San Francisco, Cal., this week 
*s & 
G. Herzberg, Philadelphia, Pa., has received a carload 
of Kranich & Bach pianos. 
* 2 # 
The Seattle Music Company, Seattle, Wash., has made an 
assignment. 
“a 
T. Wagner, dealer, Columbus, Tex., has given a trust 
deed for $16,000. 
en * 
D. D. Lumsden announces his purpose to open a music 
store in San Angeles, Tex 


Russell & Stennett, dealers in pianos, organs and small 
instruments, Villisca, Ia., succeed W. H. Russell. 


** * 


C. Vanderpye, formerly with Chickering & Sons, has 
opened a new music store at No. 1117 Columbus avenue, 
Boston. 
* en 

Arnold Brothers, Quincy, Ill., dealers in small musical 
instruments and sheet music, have paid all claims against 
them and resumed business, adding bicycles to their 


1 
stock 


* 2 @ 


Cheney & Co.), and business has begun to boom.— Hartford 


this statement: ‘‘It looks as if we would increase our | 





and there is nothing on the exterior to denote that it is an 
automatic instrument. All the expression there is in the 
piano is brought out in the playing and can be graded 
down to the lightest effects. The time is under absolute 
control and every note comes clear and distinct. The 
Brown & Simpson Company has arranged with a leading 
New York house for the handling of the piano. The cor- 
poration will next week have the piano on exhibition at its 
May street office, where everyone wishing to see and hear 
it will be welcome.— Worcester Gazette 

se 


R. D. Stocking, dealer, made an assignment November 
10, for the benefit of creditors, to H. H. Booth as trustee. 
Liabilities, $2,000. Amount of assets not yet determined. 


sn # 


ATTENTION, VOTERS! 


not 16 to 6 
sut 16 + 2O ovrarrene sr. 


IS WHERE WE ARE SELLING PIANOS IN 
LARGER QUANTITIES THAN EVER 


THE STERLING PIANO 








VOTE FOR AND YOU ARE SAFE 


BENJ. CURTAZ & SON 
40 YEARS IN 8. I 











This comes a little late, but shows for itself what they 
are doing in an advertising way at the Golden Gate. 
sn * 
William Steinway has obtained judgment in the sum of 
$2,022.63 against the St. Louis Beer Company 


Fine Mahogany. 

SAAC I. COLE & SON, the veneer people at 
| the foot of Eighth street, this city, have recently se- 
cured about 200,000 feet of mahogany with a very peculiar 
figure. It is considered by those who are working con 
tinually in this wood to be extraordinarily beautiful and 
rare. 

Mr. George Cole says that in his experience with veneers 
he has never come across anything to*equal it. The quan- 
tity on hand is limited, with no prospect of obtaining 
more. 

Cole & Son have a good stock of blister walnut in long 


lengths 








Fisher & Ogden, dealers in pianos and organs, who have 
carried on a successful business in Oneonta, N. Y., for the | 
past five years, have dissolved partnership by mutual con- 
sent, Mr. Fisher carrying on the business as usual, and | 
Mr. Ogden accepting a position with the W. W. Kimball 
Company at Syracuse. The firm name now will be H. A, 
Fisher. see 

Patents were issued this week to the Brown & Simpson 
iano Company for an automatic or self-playing piano, and 
it is claimed to be the first successful musical instrument 
of the kind that has ever been placed on the market. The 
patentee is Theodore P. Brown, and his invention is the 
result of three years’ study and work, The new piano is 
played by pneumatics, and the primary power may be 


electricity or water, either agency working a motor. The 





week at the keyboard factory at Ivoryton (Comstock, 





lines of the piano are the same as any of regular make, 
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Orchestra Attachment. 








We have the greatest and most effective musical Attach- 
ment ever placed in a Piano now ready for inspection. 


You will marvel. 
Come in and see it. Write for particulars. 


You will be 


filled with admiration. 
This Attach- 


ment makes our Pianos the easiest sellers in the market. 


WESER BROTHERS, 


524, 526 & 528 West 43d Street, New York City. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

226 Wabash Avenue, November 14, 1896. { 
HAT is a surprising rumor that is going the 
rounds, but it is said there is more truth in it than 
rumors usually contain. And this is what they say—that 
Wm. C. Camp, who recently associated himself with an 
electric supply company and who still retains his interest 
and office in Estey & Camp, wiil open a store for the sale 
of pianos in this city, with a line of goods made by the 

Krell Piano Company, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Camp has not been seen by your correspondent, as 
he has been ill at home for several days, but from a man 
who is deep in his confidence and who will probably be 
the head salesman of this new house, it is learned that the 
proposed house will soon become a reality. 

It is certain that Mr. Camp’s friends and relatives are 
not pleased with this new move, principally for the reason 
that they do not consider the times auspicious for launch- 
ing a new concern, but there is this to be said in favor of 
the project: Mr. Camp is a bright and enterprising young 
man, with a decided penchant for pushing a business, 
and if there are not too many barriers in the way he is 
very likely to succeed. We shall all wish him well, any- 
way. It is said that Mr. Camp will put $20,000 in the 
business, and have Mr. G. Brigham for a partner anda 
manager.* 

The news in relation to the new house of Wm. C. Camp 
comes slowly but gradually. It is now said that the store 
No. 259 Wabash avenue will be the one that will be 
selected for warerooms. This store is now vacant and is 
between the Bradbury store and Henry Detmer’s. Mr. 
Camp was also looking at the south half of the Mason & 
Hamiin warerooms, now made into a separate store, and 
a handsome and desirable one it is, but both Mr. Camp 
and Mr. Brigham prefer the west side of ths street. 

The receiver of the Manufacturers Piano Company, of 
this city, sprung a veritable surprise on the trade last 
Sunday by advertising pianos at $100. It was a good big 
display ad., too, and could hardly escape being seen by 
every reader of the Sunday papers. This, however, is 
not worse than some other houses have done recently 
without half the justification. And it may be said that 


there are at least three manufacturing concerns in this 


city, and not the smallest, either, who have little hesita- 


tion in avowing their determination to make the price of | 
their pianos to the dealer as low as their facilities of pro- | 
duction will permit. But to return to this particular ad- | 


vertisement. Dealers have no need to be alarmed, for 
these $100 pianos were only a lot of secondhands and 

* The first information on this subject was published in last 
week’s MUSICAL COURIER, the substance having been telegraphed 
by our Cincinnati correspondent. 


renters. Several sales were the result, but altogether the 
outcome was not sufficient for the effort. 

The damage to the pianos in the Steger & Co. ware- 
rooms was nowhere in accordance with the exaggerated 
statements made in the daily papers, but was bad enough, 
and cannot even yet be determined. 

Mr. O. A. Kimball and Mr. E. S. Payson, of the Emer- 
son Piano Company, of Boston, Mass., were in the city 
recently. This was Mr. Payson's first visit to the new 
warerooms. He was pleased, of course, but why should 
he not be?. When Mr. Northrop and Mr. Kimball put 
their heads together the outcome is bound to be satisfac. 
tory to the most esthetic taste. Mr. Kimball left Monday 
for a trip to the Pacific Coast, and Mr. Payson for home, 
with the intention of stopping at several important points 
en route. 

The Chase Brothers Piano Company’s branch house in 
this city is short of stock, and the manager and head sales- 
man say that they cannot get pianos fast enough to suit 
them, although the factory has been running full time, even 
before November 1. That certainly indicates that the home 
house must be doing business. Mr. Freeman, the local 
manager, says, however, that he is promised about 30 
pianos immediately, and Mr. Ray, the head salesman, 
says that new stylesare being produced and a small grand 





is also under way. 

Mr. C. R. Ambuhl made his appearance here a few days 
since, on a visit to his brother. Mr. Geo. Ambuhl has 
gone on the road for the Kimball Company. 

The Smith & Barnes Piano Company has a full force 
of men at work, and is agreeably surprised at the number 
of orders being received. Mr. Charles Becht is expected 
home from a Southern trip to-morrow morning, and, as 
Mr. Barnes says, with a pocketful of orders. 

The J. A. Norris Company has begun to do business in 
a satisfactory way. Mr. Norris mentioned the number of 
pianos sold one day this week, and without mentioning 
the number it can be said to be gratifying, and would be 
even to an old house. In one respect, though, it is nota 
new house, but simply a continuation of the oldest branch 
house ever established in Chicago. 

There have been few purchasers in the city this week; 
in fact, it is agreed by all that it has been unexpectedly 


that our products should have risen in value and so many 
factories should have resumed work. But it must be re- 
membered that time is necessary to permit the people who 
have been idle to catch up. 




















N February 1 the retail business in New York of 
J. & C. Fischer will be moved from its present location 
on Fifth avenue to 33 Union square—the Decker Building. 


| 
A Fischer Move. 


been leased. The wholesale headquarters of the concern 
will be moved to the Fischer factory on December 1. 
A. H. Fischer will continue his headquarters down town 
in the new retail warerooms. 
| It is announced that H. B. Fischer will go on the road 
more in 1897 than in 1896, and that his brother, T. T. 
Fischer, will assist in some of this work. 

Mr. A. H. Fischer's headquarters down town will cause 
| no surprise, as it is known that the New York retail business 
1s his personal property as is also the Troy business of 
the Piercy Music Company, and the Fischer interest in 
| Howard, Farwell & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





dull again, although it seems favorable to general trade | 





The ground floor andthe basement of this building have | 





Whitney & Currier Opening. 
TOLEDO, Ohio, November 11, 1896. 
URRIER HALL, the new home of the Whitney 
& Currier Music Company, was opened to the public 
to-day. 

It is a spacious six story brick building on Madison 
street, adjoining the Toledo Club. The first floor con- 
tains the offices, general salesroom and three dainty par- 
lors, where one may recline on quaint divans while listen- 
ing to the various pianos. One room is used exclusively 
for the Steinway pianos, and another for the Knabe instru- 
ments, &c. 

The second and third floors are devoted to the music 
hali and balcony, a model little hall, seating some 500 peo- 
ple, the acoustic properties of which are fine. 

The fourth floor has three large piano and AZolian par- 
lors, daintily furnished and well adapted ' r showing 
pianos to their best advantage. 

The fifth floor has a number of delightful, airy rooms 
for studios. A number of them are already rented, and 
are artistically fitted up. 

The sixth floor has a good sized recital hall, besides the 
large shipping department, which is very complete in itself. 

A great deal of handsome bevel plate glass, electri 


lighting and good elevator service ail go toward making it 


an exceedingly attractive building, and Messrs. Whitney & 
Currier are to be heartily congratulated on the success of 
Toledo's first music hall. = 


How Dealers Handle the AColian. 


You are most cordially invited to attend the recitals to be given on 


the latest and most wonderful musica Evolian orches- 
tral grand, in parlor A, Burnett House, Cincinnat Wednesday 
afternoon, November 11, at 3 o'clock, and « re s - 

A choice selection of operatic, classical and popula “ 
rendered 
Mk. W. B. TREMAINE Mr. J. HOWARD SMITH 

Representing the Representing the 
Zolian Co., New York Baldwin Co., Cincinnat 

Paderewski says: “ Your instrument combines a the effects 
produced by the most skillful manipulat of a grand organ with 
those of an orchestra 


HE great business success of the olian organs 

displays the quantity and the quality of the commer- 

cial brains behind the AZolian. The above sample is one 

of many which flow into this office from many cities. * It's 

not only a good money maker, is the A£olian, but it attracts 
the highest class custom. 








Edward F. Calix, Hoboken, N. J., is succeeded by Ed- 


ward F. Calix, Jr. 





‘*The touch of your piano seems 
so uniform,” said Mrs. Softstop 

‘‘Certainty. As the springs are 
made by automatic machinery, and 
are of equal strength, the touch of 
the action must be uniform ; some- 


thing that cannot be acquired by 


hand work.” 

‘What Action did you say was 
used in this piano?” 

‘The Roth & Engelhardt of St 
Johnsville, N. Y.” 
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McPhail’s New Designs. | STYLE PARLOR CGRAND AUTOHARP. 
HE A. M. McPhail Piano Company is to cele- 


brate the coming holiday season by having its pianos — oe ——. 





appear in new case styles. That these styles will be artis- | 
tic no one doubts—the trade is accustomed to seeing beauti- | 
ful piano styles from the McPhails ; that they will be sellers 
all McPhail agents know. The new McPhail grand piano 
is selling rapidly, the company being behind on orders. | 
This is the first reported case since September of a piano 
factory being behind on orders. 

By the way, it is noticeable that the A. M. McPhail Piano 
Company does its business so conservatively that it escapes 
the gossip that is almost always springing up about some 
house. Perhaps it is because the company is so busy 
with its own affairs. That’s a good way to be busy. It 
means more money at the end of the year; besides it saves 


mental wear. 


From McKinley to Whitney. 
ROM a glance at the accompanying letter from 
the President-elect one would be tempted to believe 


that the A. B. Chase piano would become the piano of the | 





next Administration The Administration piano” will, 
if this be so, be swept away like the claims of Bryan prior | 
to November 3. 
It is fitting, too, that Major McKinley should have an A. 
B. Chase piano, as the piano is a production of McKinley’s | Psy instrument is the largest and finest Autoharp made, with the exception of the concert size. 
It is designed to produce the finest musical tone, and no expense has been spared to achieve that result 


State, and McKinley believes in fostering home industries. | I 








t 
versity of Pennsylvania, Amherst 















Besides, McKinle y tands for Western development, as does The Parior Grand is now used by the students of five leadir g colleges Un 
the A. B. Chase piano Williams, Princeton and Columbia, in connection with their regular mandolin, banjo and guitar clubs. As a solo 
Notice in reading the Presiden-elect’s letter that he posi- | instrument it has proved an enormous success wherever played by Mr. Aldis J. Gery, the Autoharp soloist with 
tively states that he purchased an A. B. Chase piano, and | Gilrnore’s famous band. As an accompaniment instrument it stands unrivaled > great facility with which it can be 
the time was June 15, 1895, over a year before his nomina- | played by anyone, even those who are not especially gifted in a musical way, and its sweet tone and wonderful volume 
tion to the high office he will fill after March 4 next | commend it at once to every lover of music. 
Evidently Major McKi a man of musical taste— The instrument has 89 strings, giving a chromatic scale of three octaves. The 38 chords which may be produced 
his selection of the A. B piano proves this. by means of the 10 bars give the major keys of F, C, G, D, A and E, and the minor keys of G, D, A and E, as well as 


Mr. Whitney should see to it that F. G. Smith does not | a number of compound chords. 








run that cut in which he shakes hands with Uncle Sam The sounding board is of very choice gt »d redwood and the sides are of either mahogany or bird's-eye maple 
while two of his countrymen unload a piano at the White | The whole instrument is finely polished. It has inlaid edges, covered tailpieces and hand rest. It measures 2414 
House to the welcome of Uncle Sam as he praises the com- | inches by 15'4 inches, and weighs 8'3 pounds 

ing ‘‘ Administration piano Perhaps Mr. Whitney will Each instrument is inclosed in a nicely made wood carrying case, and is provided with a tuning key, two picks, 





not bother his head about this and that Major McKinley | and instruction book containing a selection of 31 pieces of music. 














will attend to it A. B now be 
called the piano of t ration ae eo © ' é 
retires for at least four years, bowing gracefully Guernsey etter, conspirators testi ied we did is the ora fact that we 
of the people express« d in the ballot box. SCRANTON, Pa.. November 10. 189 aaVe always paid 100 cents on the dollar and are still doing 
This indorsement from McKinlev while he was Governor | Zdé/ors The Musical Courier so. There is none now and never was a just judgment 
of Ohio is a distinct and deserved compliment to the A. B. N your issue of October 14 you state ‘‘A.B. Her- | #84!mst us ee BRoTHEns, 
Chase piano, and should be of great value to the company, | rington has secured a judgment of $772.79 against us,” ide ; - W a - D peed 
as Mr. Whitney knows how to handle such a document in| &c. As this is misleading in fact we ask you to correct it This eons bee eee was received ay ws oy 
the dignified way best suited to get the best results In 1890 we unfortunately had two unscrupulous men in | 2" envelope of J. W. Guernsey postmarked Wilkes- 
out of it | our employ, viz., Geo. N. Rockwell and A. B. Herrington barre, Pa., wl h leads us to conclude that those in- 
The letter follows | These two worthies by swearing that we agreed to pay | teTests are identical.—Ep. M. C 
STATE OF OHIO, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, ) | Herrington $60 for leasing $500 pianos, getting $10 down, 


OFFICE OF HE GOVERNOR | " 1 : ' - 
COLUMBUS, Tune 15.18%. \ | and after using them as long as we would allow, returning P rit First to the wide-awake, 
ee ‘4? ) , : me WW | r rer it va! > } > . } , , n ’ 
Mr. Calvin Whitney, President, the A. B. Chase Com- | Same to our stock for repairs and to be sold as second hand. rospe | hustling dealer. That's the 
pany, Norwalk, Ohio | For this great service they claimed we owed them the 


My Dear Six—It affords me pleasure to say that Mrs. | above amount, and by the seeming favorable views of Returns 
McKinley lf are delighted h tl Ju } ; ; 1 eece 





one who handles 











y and myself are delighted th the plano which idge Lynch, of Luzerne, they succeeded in securing a 0 
we recently purchased from you. It is also much admired | nt against us in the Common Pleas Court, which we ee Weaver rgans ee 
by our musical friends, and is giving entire satisfaction to | - : os y ’ h 43 ee . ae TE . 
us in every particular | appealed and which the Supreme Court reversed, dwelling because they have both selling and wearing 
> ii ¥ i po : Machi. a s - . - 
Yours sincerely | principally in its opinion upon the inaccuracy of their own qualities which are not found 1n other organs. 


W. McKINLEy. | testimony and the erroneous urge of the Lynch court. 


Mr. Herrington honestly owes us about $400, which we Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 


+ if rt t 


The Metzerott Music Company, Washington, D. C., has | will now try to collect if he is worth it 
¢ 
t 


1 : he assertion that we never did business as these YVYVoRn kek, PA. 


given a chattel deed of trust for $2,403 Proof of 

















MALCOLM LOVE 


PIANOS. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A LEADER ? 


We have a Piano equal to the best. We can't tell you all about it, but if you write us we 





will try; but, better yet, order a sample Piano. 


PROTECTION GUARANTEED IN TERRITORY. _ ———m 


Factory and Home Office: WATERLOO, N. Y. 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, November 14, 1896. {| 


HE remarkable improvement in business that, 
T according to the daily papers, has set wheels turn- 
ing, increased wages and added large numbers to the em- 
ployés of different industries, has not as yet been felt 
with such overwhelming force by the manufacturers and 
dealers of the piano and organ trade. Still there is a ma- 
jority of the factories running full time, although perhaps 
not with quite as full a force of men as have sometimes 
been employed. 

It is often said that luxuries are the last thing to feel the 
effect of improvement in business, and pianos would seem 
to come under the head of luxuries, but this theory is not 
warranted by the facts, according to the statement of one 
of the largest producers of pianos. He says that his ob- 
servation has been that the piano trade reflects the state 
of business as quickly as a barometer shows the state of 
the weather, so that he bases his opinion of the business 
of the country entirely upon that of his own product. 

*ne & 

In the small music room in the Chickering factory is a 
handsome specimen of their new Style N. The case is 
mahogany, a particularly bright color it is, while the form 
of the case follows closely the style of the Empire. There 
is not much ornamentation in the way of carving, but the 
lines are so graceful and there is such lightness in every 
curve that the effect is unusually fine. It must have been 
an artist who designed this striking piece of furniture. 

*ne# ee 

In the window of the Vose warerooms is one of their 
new posters, which attracts the attention at once. The 
upper part has the facsimiles of both sides of the Colum- 
bian Exposition medal, with their trade mark between, 
surrounded by a laurel wreath, with sprays of laurel be- 
hind the medallions. Below in strikingly large letters 


are the words Vose & Sons, and underneath, Established, 
Boston, 1851. Much attention has been paid to the detail 
of this poster, and it is clearly printed, so that it is read- 
able at quite a distance. 

A clever little ad. they have just gotten out is a pencil, 
one end of which can be used as an envelope opener. It 
is in black and gold, is light weight, and just the thing to 
carry in the pocket. 

Orders are coming in humming is the way they ex- 
pressed the state of business with the Vose house. 

*e# # * 

The Emerson piano factory is running full time, while 
Mr. Kimball and Mr. Payson are out West, South and 
East, and presumably sending in plenty of orders. 

**# * & 

The McPhail Piano Company is running its factory full 
time, and with the full force of workmen. In fact, the 
company has been running nearly full time all summer, 
five days in the week being the shortest. The house is get- 
ting out new styles in a regular, systematic manner. 

Recently two new and important agencies have been 
made, one of them in Texas arf. one in the East. 

The wareroom isa fine one and looks unusually hand- 
some now, with two magnificent palms and a large orange 
tree as decoration. There are real oranges on the tree, 
which adds to the interest. 

*ne he 

Mr. C. C. Briggs, of the Briggs Piano Company, con- 
templates soon making a trip, to visit his agents and deal- 
ers through the country. Orders are coming in well, and 
they are running full time. 

* e+ he * 

Mr. Poole, of the Poole Piano Company, has been in- 

tending to go on a visit to agents ever since the middle of 


September, but as yet has not found time to get away. 
zs e# 8 * 


There will socn be placed in the window of the New 
England Piano Company a piano with a new self-playing 


attachment. 
** *£ # 


The Perkins Institute for the Blind, in South Boston, 
Mass., has recently purchased through its superintendent, 
Mr. M. Anagnos, two “‘ Stuart "’ pianos, Styles 24 and 25, 
manufactured by A. H. Stuart & Co. 

The great tone of these instruments, their finely regu- 
lated touch, together with the beautiful case design and 
superb finish, decided the selection in their favor. 

2 *# * & 

The Ivers & Pond new Style 76 hasa very elaborate 

case, the bottom panel being carved to match the front 





panel. Everywhere that carving can be used to advan- 
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L PIANO 


The highest possible standard in Tone 
and Workmanship. 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





tage in the case it has been put, and the result is unusu- 
ally rich. 
They make this style in two woods only, mahogany and 


walnut. 
* *# # 


When the new Steinert Hall is completed there will be 
a reception, when the building will be shown. This build- 
ing is very handsome, and a great addition to Boylston 
street. The warerooms are elegant, all the furnishings, 
woodwork, draperies, arranging of pianos, decorations, 

c., having been carried out in a most harmonious man- 
ner. The color scheme has been kept in tones of natural 
colored wood and green. The windows, which are prac- 
tically the whole front of the building, are unsurpassed 


for the display of pianos. 
* *# %& & 


In Town. 

Mr. A. J. Brooks, Derby, Conn., from Thursday to 
Monday. 

Mr. Chas. T. Sisson, New York. 

Mr. Stevens, New York. 

Mr. G. Behning, New York. 

Mr. F. B. Burns, New York. 

Mr. Edward Behr, New York. 

Mr. Jackson, New York. 

* 2 & & 

H. F. Miller, E. P. Mason and Alexander Steinert, of 
Boston, have been appointed a committee to arrange for 
a trade dinner to be given in December. 

A dangerous fire was discovered in the premises occu- 
pied by the White-Smith Music Company, at 62-64 Stan- 
hope street, on the morning of November 7. I tor’g- 
nated in the music storeroom on the fifth floor. The 
firemen, however, prevented it from spreading, but not 
before a loss of $500 to the building was entailed. The 
White-Smith Music Company will suffer a big loss, per 
haps $3.000, if not more, on stock damaged by smoke and 
water. The origin of the fire is unknown.—JSoston 


Journal. 
The Briggs. 
T no time in the development of the Briggs 
Piano Company have its fall and winter styles been so 
ornate or shown such evidences of good taste in designing 


or skill in artistic tone production. Some walnut cases just 





finished are particularly worthy of mention figure of 


high grade 


the veneers being so full of ‘‘ life,” showing a 





of varnishing, to bring to the surface all the hidden beau- 


ties of this popular wood. The factory of the Bri ggs Piano 
Company is in its usual fine running shape . C. Brigg 
and the Jr. would not have it otherwise alk orders are 
coming in, and the close of 1896 promises to be splendid for 


the company 


The natural resources of this house are great The 
Briggses, father and son, are endowed with the factory fac- 
ulty, both students of acoustics, both mechanics of a high 


order in all the departments of piano production, and both 
skilled selectors and managers of men employed therein 


Last Thursday evening the first Socin piano was tested 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building in Knoxv , Tenn 
and the test resulted in a triumph for C. B. Socin & Co 
the builders. A meeting of prominent citizens of Knox 
ville was held for the purpose of raising capital for a larger 


development of this young piano plant 





BLASIUS 


The Success of the 


Nineteenth Century ! 





WHOLESALE: 


LASIUS PIANO CO. 


Wooc bury, N. J. The New Styles of this Fall eclipse all productions in the piano makers’ art. 





EIGHT MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


PIANO 


Has more unsolicited testimonials given on its Tone, Touch and Design 
than any Piano before the public from scientific experimenters in sound 
waves, and from artists, musicians and the best judges of Piano making. L 


Dealers in search of a ‘‘LEADER” will find 


it in the BLASIUS. 


WE: INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Stands at the Head of 
Piano Construction ! 





RETAIL. 

ASi 
LPSonse S 
1101, 1103, 1119 Chestnut St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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This is No Joke! 


This is a catalogue of organs—nothing else. You will 
not find short pathetic stories or jokes contained herein. 
I do not catalogue such, for I do not manufacture or deal 
in them. However, if this book is not what you thought it 
was when you opened it, don’t be discouraged. There are 
plenty of organ catalogues in circulation that are profuse 
with misleading narratives and which show several styles 
of jokes. They are edited by manufacturers who have 
Instead of manufacturing jokes 
‘Organ Catalogue ” a 


missed their true calling. 
and issuing under the name of 
treatise on ‘‘ How to get rwo organs for the cost price 
to manufacture one really first class” they should be 
editing a comic newspaper. They drifted into the organ 
business, hence we have ‘‘ the catalogue of jokes.” This 
book is no joke. It is a catalogue of organs, and will be 
of great interest to you if you deal in or wish to purchase 
an organ. It will be of greater interest to you if you 
want to handle or buy a good organ, and of greatest interest 
to you if you want the best. 

Now that you know what this book 1s, I hope, if inter- 
ested, you will examine same carefully. It is not an elab- 


orate affair ; costs only about 2 cents (in quantities). But 
you don’t want to buy a catalogue or help pay for an ex- 
pensive one. This book answers my purpose and also 
yours. What you want my catalogue for is to see whether 


my styles cf cases are ‘‘ up-to-date ;" if my line is com- 
plete, if the arrangement of actions is satisfactory, and if 
I warrant my instruments to give satisfaction. That's all 
you want of an organ catalogue and it can be of no fur- 


ther use to you. Other important features about an 


organ 
aside from the design of case and arrangement of actions, 
are the tone, touch, material, workmanship and _ finish 
3ut you can't hear the tone, feel the touch, nor examine 


book of 





the material and finish in the catalogue 








jokes would lead you to believe can be done but it 
cannot. You must examine the instrument to know that 
quality and tone are there The 40 page book giv 
manufacturer's opinion does not iffice, neither 


monials satis 
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others, send for prices and state terms and territory de- 


sired, and I will, if territory is open, figure to the lowest 
notch for your business. If you are a retail buyer and 
want an instrument for your own use write me, and if not 
represented in your section I will quote you bottom prices 
for an instrument direct from the factory, or if represented 
will refer you to my nearest agent, who will name you low- 
‘*Crown’ 


est possible rates. organs have been in the 


market for over 25 years; many other makes have come 
and gone ; the ‘‘ Crown” is still here, better and more de- 
sirable than ever, made in the finest, lightest, cleanest and 
best appointed factory in the country—-a factory that, like 
the organ, was built to stand the test of time, and which is 
owned by one who intends to continue in the organ busi- 
ness for a long, long time. Hence my warrants are good. 


You always know where to find me. Will gladly welcome 


you into the ‘‘ Crown” fold. Won't you join us 
Yours for business 
Gro. P. Bent, Manufacture 
Bent Block, corner Washington Boule coat and 
Sangamon Street, Chicago, II] 


Established 1870 
HE above is the introduction to the ‘‘Crown 
| up Tgan catalogu As usual it isin Geo. P. Bent’s 
per uliar, breezy aiecul as usual this introduction is 
not the best of the things in the catalogue. Should 


you ask Mr. Bent what was the best thing he would 
say the organs illustrated. He is right 


A Fort Wayne Invitation. 
HE Fort Wayne Organ Company takes pleasure 
: any your attention to the Packard piano and 
the *ackard organ, and requests the ple asure of your pres 


ence at the opening of the warerooms, cornerof Calhour 





and Washington streets (Schmitz Block), Saturday after 
noon and evs g, November 14 ss an 
depth ot tone artistic and strik ess oO 
finish and material throughout, the rents 
made at home, will prove of to the 
most critical buyer. 

Ar nspection of o stock and a ompa son of] € ire 
nvited 

Sale ‘ Mr. Glen W. Mills, Mr. Wr \. Spiege 


ss 


*“Cilmore”’ a Stencil. 


HERE are hundreds of rank stencil boxes now 
irad ng in plano warerooms all over the ountry 


hey are, generally speaking, $75 boxes sold under false 












You want to see and hear the real thing You w 
find in this book ts of my ne of organ Case A ch are 
as true to the orig nai n ¢ very detail as t po sible to 
make them. I feel certain you will agree with me that 
the designs of cases are the most elaborate and Ip-to- 
date” in the market, and that my line is the most complet 
and the arrangement of actions the best that are offered by 
any house. The interior of the Crown organs Is as com 
plete and pet t as the exterio They are 1 ¢ to st 
the tests of time and hard use, and satisfy all the time 
And it is in this respect that the ‘‘ Crown” organs differ so 
vastly from the instrnments made by the jokers who send 
out cases with worthless and abbreviated interiors, and 
which satisfy none of the time. This is their greatest 
joke. Anothet important question to cons det rard to 
organs is the price The prices asked for the Crown’ 
orgal Is are pos tively is ow sid is cons ste nt W tr the | 
quality I am satisfied with a fair pront | 

There are other manufacturers of HIGH GRADE organs of 
fering their goods at lower figures than those at which yo 
can buy the ‘‘ Crown.” As arule my prices are lower than 
those offered by any other manufacturer of o gans of equal 


merit. If you are a de aler and want to handlea line of or- 


gans that SELL EASILY, SATISFY ALWAYS, and that help to sel 
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Edward Ambuhl. 


SpkinGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 13.—E. Ambuhl, a traveling 
salesman for Chickering & Sons, of Boston and New York, 
and whose home was at Ghent, N. Y., was found dead in 
his bed at the Hotel Worthy about 10 o'clock this morning 
The gas cock was found turned on full head, and the tran 
som and windows were closed tis 





The Ras COCK 


turns with great difficulty, show ing th iat the act was delib 
erate He has one son, Roland, who has also been em 
ploye i by the same firn No reason for his act can be 


ascertained 


HE above are the facts in the case as reported in 
he fJoston 7? mscripl It does not seem enable 











that mb vould turn his hand upon himself. IJt is 
more ab: ble that he went to ne 
lected to securé proper ventila stop- 





cock of the gas burner around too far, allowing the deadly 


held on Monday at 2 rp. m 




















from tl ate res i N.Y 

Mr. buhl was a native of Switzerland, coming from a 
I :d and hardy stock. In fact so strong was Mr. Am 
buhl’s constitution that no one to-day can swear that he 
was not 90 years old. During the last his life 
he is set ngly grow no older 1 hysique 
enabled him to live alf his life nea ing cars 
nd to travel as rapidly as any traveling man ever in the 
trade 

Mr. Ambuhl was first heard of in the trade with Chicker 


ing & Sons, for whom he traveled 14 years the first time 
When the Haines & Whitney Company was started in Chi- 
cago Ambuhl went with that company. From there he 


went to Steinway & Sons, thence to Behning & Sons, Lyon, 





Potter & Co., Chicago and finally back to Chickering «& 
Sons, where he was when death overtoo m. During the 
time of these changes there were eriods when he did 
nothing ng or s farm Ghent, N. Y., of which he 
Was very oud 

Mr. Ambuhl is supposed to have been about 64 years old 
and in his time probably formed more acquaintances than 
any othe in eve the music trade. For many years he 
was a fund of trade information. He knew the condition 
of nearly a the dealers of t! country, and he handled 
many big and important eals the past 
one ft the old-time salesme and knew oft t 
twas a big jo ey fro New York to ( ( 
t was fron sage that o te ears his 
more ta Dle€ 1d out ¢ $ siness veneration 

A widow and two sons survive 








pretenses Whoever may have bought one from a dealer Harry W. Clark 
can read sec e the eturn of all mo ys paid ) t . . . 
: P Harry W. Clark, of Biddeford, Me., died in that city 
Here is another . 
Nove 6. He was 32 years of age and was well liked 
WAUKEGA I N 1 t Nu >: 93 : ; 
n the Biddefer« ommunit n which he was a music 
kd Wu a t 
\ ‘ Ave eve t see t G ! a ve as ealer a S 0 T 
1to kindly t what y know of t ts, and are 
t $30. The ‘ ‘ no is 6738 Samuel Peloubet. 
yours d N ) 4 LER - ’ . 
rruly i ALDI & DETWEI t Sat ’ Peloubet dic . Bloomfield N. ] ast week 
, tn > ter na . nt | : : 
Phe instrument must be a stencil, and is worth nothing | Mr, Peloubet was on the sons of the late Chavrie1 
mus . >pr aking Peloubet, and was fot lal years with s fathér in the 
ot | business of organ manufacture He was 50 years of age 
Mrs. Adelia Brewer has given a bill of ale oO ty} a P 1 widow. two sons and two ighters 
Lewis, of New York, covering the entire stock of musical 
nstruments and fixtures in the Tietz Block, South Main Last week Miss S. A. Boynton, Lynn, Mass., discharged 
street, Gloversville, N. Y | tl three chattel mortgages 












PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 


only in the “ Crown” Pianos. 


ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 


Reed Organs now on the 





market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GHO. PP. BENT. 


* COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET, 


CHICAGO, 
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, The J. A. Norris Company, of Chi- 
a cago. 
OINCIDENT with the rebirth of the Republi- 
C can party has been the formation of the new corpo- 
ration in the city of Chicago which goes by the name of the 
J. A. Norris Company. 

The head of this new house, Mr. John A. Norris, is a 
man of the very highest character, a good musician, a good 
judge of the necessary qualities required to make a first- 
class authority on the piano and, one might add, also of 
pipe organs and their substitute, the cabinet organ. The 
house is fortunate in having for its leading instrument a 
piano with so many points in its favor as the Mason & 
Hamlin. 

In the construction of this piano no one has ever ques- 
tioned the quality of the material used, neither as to the 
action, the wire, the felt in the hammer or any other of the 

various substances required to make a high grade instru- 
ment. Neither has the workmanship from start to finish 





been criticised, nor was it open to criticism. The scale 
upon which the tone mostly depends is either pleasing or 
otherwise according to the hearer’s taste, but in the case of 
the Mason & Hamlin piano it need only be pointed out that 
some of the best artists of both continents, both young and 
old, have not only been satisfied to use them but have been 
willing to testify to their merits in this respect. 

just conclusion is therefore that familiarity with 








these instruments must breed content. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of the Mason & Hamlin 
organ. Who does not know them, and who does not know 
that they always have been, are now, and undoubtedly al- 
ways will be the highest type of American reed organ 
construction, or as near it as human minds and human 
1ands are capable of ? 

In forming the new house it was not the idea of the 
founders to depend entirely on one class of customers for 
business success, and in order to meet the requirements of 
those who were either unwilling or unable to purchase 
the highest grade they have supplied themselves with 
the old reliable Vose & Sons piano, and also with the 
growing favorite, the Smith & Barnes. They are thus en- 


abled to suit all tastes and all pockets. 
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be kept there, but the show window will be used, and is 
large enough to permit of three uprights being shown. 
The second floor consists of a large open space for parlors 
and a small reception room. This has also been handsome- 
ly decorated, and altogether the establishment is one of the 
handsomest as it is also one of the handiest in the country. 
Of course an elevator and electric lights are parts of the 
whole. 

Mr. Norris means to have the proper number of men to 
help him and salesmen of the adequate capacity, and this 
with a judicious method of organization means success. 








P 
Baumer Becomes Blithesome Bene- 
dict. 

Mr. Frederick William Baumer 
and 
Miss Margaret Stewart Hessey 
announce their marriage 
on Wednesday, November the eleventh, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-six 

Winchester, Virginia 
R. BAUMER, of Wheeling, W. Va., everyone 
knows. Congratulations ! 








Trade Views. 
7 be sure there has not been sufficient stirring 
for a couple of years back, but even when things 
were a-booming, how seldom one ever heard of big changes 
in Sterling representatives! Every dealer of the second 
and third class, rated in relation to the magnitude of his 
transactions, who has had the good fortune to run the 
Sterling line sticks to it if he can, by which is meant that 
the agency is not voluntarily relinquished, and it is safe to 
assume that changes are not made by the Sterling Com- 
pany without good cause. There is a reason for this con- 
dition, and it lies in the fact that despite the fierce activity 
of competition, despite the several merits of the various 
other instruments that have been pushed to the fore, the 
Sterling has held its own as a profitable piano to buy, an 

easy one to sell, and once sold stays sold. 


* 2 





While the new warerooms of the J. A. Norris Company | 
are the same as those occupied by the Mason & Hamlin 


Company, and although the ground floor has been de- 
creased by one-half in area, it must be acknowledged they | 
| 


are greatly improved both as to appearance and utility. 
The first floor is to be used as a reception room and office, 


is been beautifully decorated and only a few pianos will 


A type of your prosperous, conservative, contented mer- 


|chant is Mr. Hugo Sohmer. Few men in the business 


work harder than he, and none makes less fuss about it. 
Always genial, courteous in manner, confident of the merit 
of his wares and careful to maintain the standard of excel- 
lence he has built up one of the greatest followings that 
any piano business in New York enjoys by dint of constant 





application and a broad minded policy in dealing with all 
who have business relations with him. And, too, he has 
struck upon one of the secrets of many a man’s success 
—he has associated with him Mr. Reichman and Mr. 
Fahr, who labor as earnestly as he, and put their heart 
and mind into the task of maintaining one of the most 
successful enterprises in the piano line. 
* #2 & 

If ever one needs to hold up an example of the benefi- 
cial result of constant, persistent, never let up advertising, 
he needs but to point to Otto Wissner’s success in the retail 
business. During all the depressed times, during the long 
summer months when retail trade was at a standstill in 
many warerooms, one could find Wissner ads. in every 
paper every day in New York, Brooklyn, Newark and Jer- 
sey City. While some New York concerns occasionally 
take a ‘‘ flyer” in the dailies, Wissner is always advertis- 
ing, and he has in his Newark and Jersey City stores a 


ready means of catching the customers who would in some 
cases come to New York to“ look around,” while the num- 
ber of pianos he sells in New York city would surpris« 
some of the slow going houses here if only they could be 
brought to realize it. 
** * 

One of the first industries allied with or tributary to 
piano making that will feel the impetus of renewed busi- 
1e Comstock- 


ness will be the action making firm of tl 
Cheney Company. Already one of the largest producers 
in America, their work has given such unusual satisfaction 


+} 


for so many years that when orders start up they will un 





enormously 


doubtedly be compelled to increase their out 
to meet the demand. One does not read often of the Com- 
stock-Cheney action in the trade papers because the mem 


bers of that company are usually too mucl rossed in 





their business to talk much about it, and they are content 

quietly to turn out one of the most popular and practica 

actions in the trade and let it speak for itself 
* * * 

Probably no individual member of the piano trade wa 
more pleased personally over the results of the election of 
McKinley and Hobart than Mr. Chas. H. Parsons, of the 
Needham Piano and Organ Company. For a long time a 


close friend of Mr. Hobart and interested in some business 





been peculiar- 


connections with him, the outcome must hav | 


ly gratifying to him, and none more than he looks to the 





return of good times with more confidence and assurance 


y 7ANTED—tTraveling position with manufactu y relia 
man of experience, who can sell goods. At present manager 
of large house. A. L. B.. care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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Piano Actions— 
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Grand and Upright...... 


E plichest, 


Recent clever improvements have placed our Actions in the front row 


of favoritism among Piano manufacturers. ..... 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


135-137 Chrystie Street, 


MAE I 8 5 


NEW YORK. 
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THE (00,0004 GUITAR 


By a Chicago House. 





WO of the great 


members 


of the most active 


T 


are Mr. P. J. Healy and Mr. C. N. Post. To talk with 
them about musical instruments, their production and con- 
struction, their handling and selling, and the very nature 
of this business, both subjectively and objectively—to talk 


with them about this is to indulge with authorities on the 


Situation 


In a recent chat they stated to THe Musica Courter that 


their company had produced 100,000 of the celebrated 


WasHBuURN GUITAR 100,000 musical instruments of this 


class alone 


also about 100,000 Manpo ins, and very nearly 


100,000 Banjos 





This si s special manufacturing facilities of the most 
intricate and yet thoroughly scientific character, for these 


nstruments are not merely the popular grades, but the 
kind that appeal to those musicians who are artists upon 
these instruments 

Take such players of international renown as Miss Wini- 


fred Nightingale, who toured with Adelina Patti in Great 
Britain ; Mr. Arling Shaeffer, of Chicago; T. W. Reamer, 
guitar instructor, Seattle Wash Kathleen 5S. Bliss, 
teacher, Rochester, N. Y.; S. C. Roberts, teacher and 


irtuoso, Springfield, Mass.; Julius P. Witmark, of Hoyt's 
Company Mario Ancona, of 


House Company ; Ei 


the Metropolitan Opera 


igenia Mantelli, of thesame company ; 


the well-known Jean de Reszké, and hundreds of others 


together with many clut organizations and concert com- 


panies; examine their voluntary tributes paid to the 


uitars, and these explain the reasons of the 


Washburn g 


artistic standard acquired by these instruments 


In looking through the catalogue we find the following 


chapter on these instruments 


WASHBURN GUITARS. 


After a thorough test of more than ten years (and the ex- 
100,000 guitars) the 


makers of the Washburn guitars are convinced that their 


perience gained by making over 


well-known standard model for these instruments cannot 
be improved, and therefore the new Washburn Guitars con- 
tinue to present the familiar shapes and sizes. The general 
finish and ornamentation, however, have been greatly im- 
proved, and enhanced. Then, 


values thereby much a 


most important result of these long years of experience, 
the workmen employed upon the Washburns have become 
much more skillful and rapid in the performance of their 
several tasks than was thought possible a few years ago, 
and the makers therefore are now able to make this impor- 
tant announcement 

Hereafter they are prepared to offer more elaborate and 
more carefully finished instruments than ever before for 
the price, and, furthermore, by reason of the above named 
saving in the cost of labor, they now sell at $15 and $18 
each Washburn guitars equal and even superior in appear- 
ance to those heretofore costing $22 and $26. This radical 
reduction in price places the Washburn within the reach of 
everyone, and affords the purchaser an opportunity to buy 
the best at figures as low as are usually asked for nonde- 
script goods. It affords the makers no little pleasure to be 
able to take this step, one which cannot fail to greatly in- 
crease the popularity of stringed instruments in this coun- 
try. It must not be forgotten that the same high grade of 
a and finish, combined with beautiful tone 
— will remain the ever distinguishing features of the 

ashburn guitars, and that the highest possible standard | 


Chicago and otherwise great house of Lyon & Healy 


of excellence will always be maintained by the manufac- 
turers. 

As has ever been the custom, the scales on all Washburns 
are guaranteed to be absolutely correct, and in order to in- 
sure inevitable correctness every Washburn made is a 
product of special machinery (invented and patented by 
the makers), by the use of which no variation from the 
original and perfect Washburn model is possible. The 
perfect necks found on all Washburn instruments, and for 
which they are so justly celebrated, are all made on special 
machines, which duplicate any given number from a single 
perfect pattern. It is sometimes claimed by those offering 
guitars and kindred instruments of obscure origin that 
their instruments are superior because they are, as they 
say (and for want of something better to say), ‘* hand 
made,” or made without the use of machinery. Such state 
ments can only have weight with buyers far behind the 
times, as any well informed person knows that a perfect 
piece of modern automatic machinery, that yields never 
varying results, must produce work all of which is exactly 
alike ; if the original model is correct, with every deli- 
cate line and curve developed to a point of supreme utility 
and beauty, the duplicate will be identically the same— 
something that hand work has never achieved, and never 
can. Moreover, even the worst paid kind of all hand labor 
could not produce an instrument approaching the Wash- 
burn quality for less than three to four times the price at 
which Washburns are sold. 

Every Washburn instrument before being branded is 
carefully tested by a corps of experts, and again before 
being shipped from the factory is subjected to a rigid scru- 
tiny. A Washburn guitar is sure to give perfect satisfac- 
tion, 
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The new WasHBURN MANDOLIN has elicited the most en- 


thusiastic comments on the part of those who are engaged 


in exhausting the art contained in these instruments. One 
of the leading lights among these artists is Salvatore 
Tomaso, who unequivocally states that he ‘' believes the 


Washburn tone to be wholly unapproached by any other 


Lucille 





make of mandolin either in Europe or America 


Hill, formerly of the Abbey & Grau Company, now in 
Paris, agrees with him, and Pol Plangon, of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, is equally as enthusiastic, and so 


de Reszké, Lil 


Calvé, Scalchi and Bevignani and Corinne simply at the 


are Edouard lica, Campanari and 


admiring throng consisting of hundreds of renowned m: 
The 


plained in the following catalogue leaf 


dolin players. WASHBURN MANDOLIN is further 


THE NEW WASHBURN MANDOLIN—IS897 
MODEL. 


The entirely new model Washburn mandolins (fully 1s- 


trated and described in the following pages) mark a radical 


departure in the manufacture of this favorite instrument. 


It is generally known that the makers of the Washburn in- 


struments possess the largest and most comple te facilities 


the f old 


of old and 
and the 


(including special machinery finest stock 
ial, 

artisans of any factory in the 

that their 


enviable reputation 


orps ot 


is universally 


well-seasoned mater most experienced 
world, and it 
lready 


mandolins have a an 


Ir 


Wasburn mandolins have held the position of the foremost 


conceded won 
1 fact, during the past ten years the 


mandolin made. The faultless finish and workmanship 


perfect ornamentation and correct scales that always char- 


acterize the Washburn have already become an accepted 


fact by all who are familiar with mandolins. The produc- 


luction of super-exce llent tone q iality has also been with 
them an important study from the beginning, and as more 
perfect instruments in this respect were constantly de- 


ncreasing numbers of connoisseurs, 


have striven arduously to keep 


manded by rapidly 
the Washburn makers 
But thestandard of excellence 


abreast of the times. 

members of the profession, teachers and 
to such a degree in the past five years that it must be 
knowledged that the instrument that would have withstood 
their criticism before that period falls short of the require- 
ments of to-day. The makers of the Washburn mandolin, 
fully realizing the changed conditions, and being at all 

times on the side of progress, during the past year decided 

to spend all the time and money necessary in a series of 

extended experiments looking to the production of a man- 

dolin that would develop a much more powerful tone than 

that to be found in the former standard model ; a tone that 

would musically approach as nearly as possible to that rich 

and desirable tone quality, so strong yet so mellow, which 

is to be found in its fullest expression in fine old Cremona 

violins. The result of long and careful study is now 

offered in ‘‘ the new Washburn—1897 model.” 

Although in accomplishing this much to be desired end 
it was necessary to make an abrupt departure from some 
of the principles of construction used in the former Wash- 
burn instruments, the manufacturers have not hesitated to 
do so, and to embrace the new methods that would accom- 
plish the wished for results, They, without considering 
the cost, searched out, thoroughly tested, and finally 
adopted a mode of construction that achieved the ideal 
tone so long dreamed of. 

In the course of these exhaustive studies the Washburn 
makers invited suggestions and encouraged the inter- 
change of ideas from all sources, and moreover, they wel- 
comed to their experimenting rooms some of the best | 
known and most experienced professionals, teachers and 
players in this country, that they might profit by the | 


among 
players, has risen 


ac 





knowledge gained from the practical use of the instru 
ments. That their aim and object—the production of 
the most perfect tone possible—has been fully accom- 
plished it is only necessary for yo to try the new Wash- 





burn mandolin to be convinced Acknowledged by all, as 
the Washburns have ever been, to be vears in advance of 
all competitors in workmanship and finish, and now com 
bining with these qual ties a greate tone capacity than 
ever hitherto achieved, the new model Washburn mando 
ins, in the belief of their ikers, are securely placed far 
beyond the reach of competition 

s** 

The Wasu RN Ba S « lly a tho ughly recom 
mended. Emma Eames Story, Francisco Tamagno, Mrs 
Madge Kendal, Joseph Russitano—a vell-known musical 
people of eminence ; America’s banjo wonders, C. L. Mays 
and Parke Hunter, are enthusiasts on the subject of the 


Wasuburn Banjo. Victor Maurel believes in the WasHBnukRN 
3ANjJO, and so do hundreds of others well known in mus 
in Europe and America 

The new catalogue speaks of these nstrument n the 


following language 





THE NEW WASHBURN BANJOS. 


While the Washburn banjos have been stead lv improved 


since their first appearance, some striking changes have 
been recently made in their construction. The body, neck, 
rim, head; in fact, every portion of the instrument, has 
been scrutinized and passed upon by experts. Every 
known method of construction has been give a carefu 
test. Materials have been selected from every likely sourc« 
and impartially compared for quality In fact, no step that 
experience could suggest has been omitted in the efforts to 


place the Washburn banjo at the pinnacle of banjo making 














The method of construction finally decided upon, in its 
most minute detail, represents in concrete form all that is 
best in banjo making. The weight of the instrument has 
been adjusted practically to the o ‘ The easy fee 
of the new Washburn banjo, wh W once strike yo 
as you hold it in position for playing is not come by ac 
cident ; it is but one of the results o t study and 
exhaustive tests Another point about rn banjos 
that experts will quickly notice, but which might escape 
the attention of iteurs, is its entire freedom from mere- 
tricious ideas, catchpenny devices and experimental fea 
tures of doubtful utility here is the ew Washburn 
banjo a complete absence of novelties gotten up simply to 
serve as ‘‘ talking points I'he ikers have proceeded 
upon the principle that ever ng not absolutely essential 
to a first-class banjo should be dispensed wi Wonder 
ful” attachments and w1 of all kinds have been left 
strictly to others The irn is so designed that it 
may pro e a joyous com} mito ife to ¢ y purchaser 
Solidity and conservatism mark its every lin Its merits 
are deep and substantial ts ualitic i€ that grow 


upon you as the years pass by 
In view of the foregoing, the number of 
reduced to about one-half the variety } 
but every one of them has a clear tit existing ¢ 
be put into the hands of the most exacting a1 


styles has been 
presented 
and can 
st without 


‘ 


retotore 








fear of adverse criticism 

Among other connoisseurs, Messrs. Mays & Hunter, the 
most expert banjo team that has ever been brought out in 
this country, have been completely won over to the new 
Washburn banjos, and, simply upon tl merits, are now 





playing them. In their letter (printed 
notice that their success since adopting th 


marked than ever before. 


re) you will 
em has been more 


These gentlemen are ¢ xponents 


eise whe 















on the banjo of such music as Beethoven's sonatas, Liszt's 
rhapsodies and other standard classical compositions, and 
it is self-evident that they can only do themselves justice 
upon the very best instruments. When the new Washburn 
banjo was broug! notice it isa significant fact that 
they immediate amored of the superior merits 
it possesse d and adopted it without delay No 
matter how well r w make of banjo you are 
using, you sh¢ w Washburn On the other 


hand, no matter ho 
may expect to; 


Washburn 


Ww 
ain, wh 


little proficiency in banjo-playing you 
} + + 


t the I 





vest—why not get a 





There are altogether 28 styles of Wasnrurn GuITAI 
made by Lyon & Healy in various patterns and es; 9 
styles of WASHBURN MANDé vs of the new 1897 mode and 
5 styles of WasHnuRN BANJos in various sizes rhe house 
also mani tures standard styles of Washburn Zithers 
The enormous plant and manufacturing facilities of this 
great firm must always be taken into consideration in any 
estimate placed upon the character of work produced un- 
der its auspices. Lyons & Healy have in reality given to 


Chicago not only the name of the greatest city in the musi- 


cal instrument industry, but their own industry is a proof 
of the truth of the assertion, for in the line of musical in- 
struments, leaving aside the piano, Chicago is the greatest 


centre of musical instrument manufacture, and Lyon & 


Healy are the factor that makes this claim true and pos 


sible. 
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Everybody’s Pianist Company. 


(CIRCULAR.) 
BOSTON, Mass., November 2, 1896. 


E inclose you with this a descriptive circular 
W of our self-playing attachment for pianos. It is 
needless to suggest to you that the demand for an instru- 
ment of this kind is already very large and rapidly increas- 


played in the same way would find a much larger sale than 
organs do. Our attachment is by far the most simple and 
reliable that has ever been put on the market; easy to 
operate and keep in order, avoiding all the bad features 
heretofore prevailing in automatic instruments. It will 
greatly aid your business to have one of these attachments 
in your wareroom, and we take pleasure in quoting a low 
price to dealers, that they may generally give them a trial 
and see for themselves the advantage of this addition to 


hurry for exhibition or any special purpose, we will at any 
time endeavor to put your order ahead and finish quickly. 
We will be pleased to write you any further particulars 
you may desire, and trusting to hear from you and receive 
your order, we remain very respectfully yours, 
Everysopy's Pianist COMPANY, 
F. W. BaiLey, Treasurer 


The president of the company is Clarence B. Bishop. 











ing; this fact you have brought to your notice daily by 
the calls for ‘‘automatic instruments,” and must realize] trade. You buy pianos of some manufacturer in Boston 
that your business would be largely increased by the addi- 
tion of a really good and reliable self-playing piano. Your} Thayer street, Boston, and we will fit it up with the auto- 
knowledge of the large trade done in ‘‘Eolians” is suffi- | matic attachment and ship to you. The price to you as a 
cient to tell you this, and also you must know that a piano | dealer is $100, complete. Should you want a piano in a 





or New York. Instruct them to send one to our factory, 8 | 


| 
TANTED-—Situation, permanent, by first-class piano salesman, 


| with several years’ experience as city salesman, having had 


charge of canvassers, and speaking four languages besides English 
Can furnish A 1 references Address S. W., care of THE MUSICAI 
COURIER 
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Manufacturers 


\ 


GOO? 


# 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 






of High Grade 


E 


Ee 


MS 


Correspondence 
with the Trade 


solicited. 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es- 


tablished agents only. 


36 East (4th St, sccxe:, New York City. 





ASS STRINGS. 


Established 1867, 





Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


Jee 162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 








MERSON PIANOS. 





Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 


Over 60,000 now in use. Illustrated Catalogue upon application. 





EMERSON PIANO CO., manuracturers, 


BOSTON : 
116 Boylston Street. 


NEW YORK: 
92 Fifth Avenue. 


CHICAGO; 
215 Wabash Avenue. 


FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 





ADAM SOCOHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Momroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON sST., 
OBIOAGO, IrIs. 


Tas BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCOR PORATED.) 








CAPITAL, . ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





“Tic Capen Pianos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO. 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


RGANS, 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piane, equal te any ! 
MANUFAOTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y 


WW" We invite correspondence from Dealer: 
in localities where we are not represented. 





“Adler” .. -- 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with Steel Combs and 
INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 

Simplest Construction. 

Round. Full, Soft Tone 
Extensive Repertory. 







“Adler.” on account of 
these a_ vantages, is the in- 
strument of the present and 
: 
=, the future for the American 
i} market TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY, 


CTRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth Aveoue, 
57 Little West 12th Street, 
452 & 454 West 13th Street, 


New York. 





THE A FIRST-CLASS 
. INSTRUMENT 
#%  « RESPECT. .. 
s 
PIANO * waite ror 
, e CATALOQUE AND 
Philadelphia, Pa. TERRITORY. 





DO YOU SING Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Bass 52 


Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 
exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 


“er” The Norris & dai: nia ooue 
RANS- rr —eone 
OSING .S** >. 
PIANO. —sosto—— 


Wr FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 


NEW WATER MOTORS. DAVENPORT & TREACY 
For Cogan, — er Sewing Morhinee ant ] 
b G y t tion than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in| P/AMO PLATES  § =» 
work, strong and durable. 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No 3, $15.00. 
Avenue D and l1ith Street, 


DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., NEW YORK 


21 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


COVERED STRINGS. 


Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for quality of fone 
and durability, all 
my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 
MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS 


F, JUHLING, 
Dresden, Germany. 


















** EFufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The *“*Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Sehoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA, 
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Artistic 
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Hbsolutely the best 
... Leader 


In Hmerica. 


118 Boylston St., 
Boston. 
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Offices and Warerooms: 





116 BOYLSTON STREET, 
92 FIFTH AVENUE, 
215 WABASH AVENUE, . 


9) (REPEAT R RY 





IN PULL RUNNING 
Piso rx. 


Emerson Piano F actory. 





Emerson Piano Company, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 
. CHICAGO. 
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We DON'T KNOW -- 


ee | 


HOW TO MAKE 
ANYTHING BUT 
THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS, 
AND WE WILL 
NOT LEARN. 











Behr Bros.8Co. 








MAKERS OF t 
THE HIGHEST # 
GRADE PIANOS 

EXCLUSIVELY. # 


Styles G, H i O exceedingly popular. 














292-2908 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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STORY & CLARK 


PIANO. 





at tha ce 








REQUENT attention has been called to new and original Story & 





Crark Upright Piano Designs. The above is one of these novelties 
in the Piano line. The pilasters are really solid columns, the ornamenta- 
tion is actual wood carving. The instrument is a superb specimen of 


modern Piano construction. _—_{ 


STORY & CLARK PIANO COMPANY, 


Canal and Sixteenth Sireeis, ...- CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Having Saved the Country 


v 














by electing William McKinley President, thus 
preserving National Honor, Sound Money, and 


promising Protection and Prosperity, 


NOW SAVE YOUR BUSINESS 


BY ORDERING 


A. B. Chase Pianos, 


BUILT UPON HONOR, GOOD AS GOLD, 





and we promise you Protection and Prosperity. 
Less than two short months for business in 


1396. Lose no more time—use electricity and 


steam. 


We have the goods, the people have the 
money, you have the nerve; work them for all 


they are worth, and you will be astonished at 


the results. 
Faithfully yours, I 


THE A. B. CHASE CO., 


<— NORWALK, OHIO. 
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601 
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New England Piano Company, 


’ Boston Warehouse: 601 Washington Si. 
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wee IS THERE 


... AMONG THE 


IGH GRADE PIANOS 
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a characteristic feature showing advancement in the 
art of Piano construction which cannot be found in 
the KRANICH & BACH instruments? NO. In 
design of case, beauty of finish, musical quality of 
tone, improvements in desk, fallboard and certain 


other points of the Piano, we have not only kept 


fully up to the times, but are in advance in many 


ideas that go to make up the selling qualities of a 


Piano. i 





Examine the.... 


_KRANICH & BACH 


and prove the above statement... . . 





Factory and Warerooms: 
— NEW YORK CITY. 
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NOVER 


is the name found on one of the 








most artistic Pianos manufactured 


in the world. 


Not on one CONOVER Piano 
merely, but on THOUSANDS of 


CONOVERS in use all over the 


country. 
CON OVER this and send for 


particulars to 


CONOVER PIANO COMPANY, 


215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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POPULAR 











COMPANY, 


316-322 West 43d Street, = NEW YORK. 
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Is, as such, perfect in tone, touch, finish and style; it also gives the tones and effects of and perfectly imitates 


sixteen other instruments by the use of its wonderful 
ORCHESTRAL ATTACHMENT AND PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Note below a few of the things it will do. Besides its wonderful imitations it enables the player to obtain 
hundreds of charmingly beautiful effects which must be heard to be appreciated. 






































~~ |mitates the Mandolin. — 
— -. 2 oe —_ 









Imitates the Zither. 
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Imitates the Bugle. == —A Perfect Practice Clavier. 


= —— 























Imitates Bach’s Clavichord. imitates Mozart's Spinet. imitates Handel’s Harpsichord. Imitates the Dulcimer. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, Bent Block, Cor. Washington Boulevard and Sangamon Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Your Nr. 


Your Nr. 


Actual 
Cat.-Nr. 


oe Ne te 


10 


Actual 


Cat.-Nr. 


Old Nr. 
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AUL STARK, 


Markneukirchen, : 





Page 42. 


VIOLIN Bows. 











1 | Beechwood, Brown Black Frog with Hook . . ; : Dozen M 
3 ” ” . « Round Bone Screw, . ; ; ; * 
5 ” ” ” ” ” ” ” Silk Wrapping 
6 Varnish » * 8 ” e 7 
9 ” Y ellow ‘Boxwood Frog ” ” ” ” 
10 * ” ” one ° 
11 ” Brasil ” Black Frog, G. S Bye, Round Bone Screw 
11% ” Imitation Snakewood 
i2 ” Brasil Varnish Ebony ” ” Bone Slide, Round Bone Screw 
20 ” Imitation Snakewood, ” ” i ” ” 
. 
| Page 43 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1] 
Old Nr. 
| 
10% || Beechwood, Brasil Varnish, Bone Frog, Octagon Bone Screw Dozen M 
10y% | ” Imitation Snakewood » ” ; ” 
108 | ” Brasil Varnish ” ” with double Eye, Octagon ‘Bone Screw | 
13 | ” Imitation Snakewood »* ” ” 
12% SOS ” Brasil Varnish Ebony » Eye, Bone Slide ” ” ” 
io ! = = sed " ” ” Pearl ” ” @ 
15 | ” ” ” ” ” ” Gelsish » ” ” ” ” 
443 ” ” » half round » ” ” ” ” 
es ” " ” » Bone » Double Ey e, ” ad 
1% || * Black 7» » m ” * “ 
18 | ” Brasil “ # ” ” ” ” ” Ebony Slide - ” “ 
| 
451 | Beechwood, Brasil Varnish, Ebony Frog, @. S. Eye, Bone Slide, Ebony Screw, with 2 G. S. Rings : Dozen M 
” ” ” " one * : ° 
* " ° iTip » 
41% | » Iron Wood V ered, Ebony Frog, G. 8. Eye, Goldfish Shae, Ebony Screw, with 2G §. Rings 
451% ” » Eeritation Snakewood » ” ” 2 
| ” ” ” ” Bone ” ” » 2 ” 
| ” ” ” ” ” nd Tip “ 2 » . 
} Brasii Bone ” Goldfish Slide and Eye, ” ” »" 2 ” ” 
} ” * Imitation Snakewood » ” ” ” » 2» ” 
| ” ” » half round Ebony Frog, G. S. primmed Bone Slide » 2» “ 
j ” ” " 9 » Bone » Goldfish Eye and » # 2 








Beechwood, 








Beechwood, Brazil Varnish, half round, Ebony res Red Goldfish deer 0s with poe Angee apeny , - 
fe Jozen } 


Screw, with 2 ‘German Silver Rings . ° 


 sadalddalaliin, sini i asd eA 
} lll 
Eb aethh  Nilhalllline Badal wee 





Imitation Snakewood Varnish, Bone Frog, with wy Sides, Goldfish Slide, Double han 
Ebony Screw, with 2German Silver Rings . ° ° ° 


If desired also Leather (with or without Oold), Velvet or any other kind of Wrapping can be supplied. 


Dozen M. 


aAxXOTNy. 


1,05 


4.80 
5 0 


5.10 
5.00 


5.90 
5.00 
5.40 
5.30 
6.00 
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10 
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» 
0 
00 
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4.35 
4.65 


6 
5.80 
5.20 


1.20 
1.60 
1.9% 
2.30 
3.40 
4.w 
3.19 
3.40 
4.50 
4.80 

1/1 

. Siz 

5.50 | 5.70 

6.00 | 6.20 

5.80 | 6.00 

6.30 6.50 

5.40 5.60 

5.80 | 6.00 

5.70 | 5.90 

6.50 | 6 75 

6.05 | 6.30 

5.45 | 5.70 

| 6.75 

6.75 

7. 

6.45 

6.45 

ee 

7.9 

6.9 

6.75 

10.30 

11.00 

20.00 

13.00 

15.00 

15.00 


% 1/1 size 
w 

70 1 
00 2.10 
) 2.50 
nO +0 
in 1.00 
20 + ww 
ww) 3.0) 
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Round Button 
71 Cent. Long 


Dozen M 5.00 

». 30 

». 5 

5.15 

vss) 

45 

6.00 

40 

6.6 

6.0 

TF 
Octagon G.S 
71 Cent. Long 

Dozen M., 6.75 

- 6.00 

” 0 

” 7.2% 

6.00 

6.20 

vou 
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Sm) 


Dozen M., 13.00 


Dozen M., 13.00 
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| Tam PAUL STARK, 


Markneukirchen (Saxony), Germany. 





RCN AaRATIOn et 
OUR UNIDRED THANK JANGARY 


NOTICE WEEKLY CATALOGUE REPRODUCTION, FTMELAKDINS CCU 8UB 





$0) days cash to responsible dealers ; 15, 20 and 25 per cent. off 


according to amount of orders 


Unknown parties or firms must give references or send cash with orders 








Finest Concert Violins. 


Exact copies of Italian Masters. Full and fine in tune. 


VIOLINS 





prices do not include bows 











’ : Actual : 
Your Nr Cat.-Nr Old Nr Nr. 271 Nr. 393 Nr. 403 Doz. M 1 1/1 size 
4 si 
321 1435 Brown varnish, double inlaid, landscape with Goldfish, Fingerboard and Tailpiece with 5 pearl leaves u % ov "9 
wi 1211 Brownish » double cord rim, cross with bronze, upper and under pear! cross black edged, Fingerboard and Pegs with pearl 
cross Tailpiece Nr.55  » 132 1 <u 135 
Buz 12008 Like Nr. 398 but white varnish ” 3 i SO ” 
393 655 Brown varnish, Goldfish Flower and 2 knots in Bronze, double cord rim, Pegs with inlaid pear! dot, F ingerb ard with 5 leaves, 
Tailpiece Nr. 55 » 102 103 SO 108 
we. 1.09 ” ” fine elaborated Goldfish, inlaying, double cord rim! Pegs with inlaid dot, Fingerboard with 5 pearl leaves, Tail- 
piece Nr. 55 *» 105 106 50 108 
13 1123 ” ” white edges, double inlaid. Goldfish Flower and 2 knots fine made, Tailpiece Nr. 55 ” 108 109 SO | #111 
118s Red “ fine variegated and Goldfish inlay’ ng, Fin gerbe ard with S pees 1 leave s* » 35 . 105 10 Ss |) «(108 
1078 Bright Red » ” ” 25 ” 105 106 mM 108 
87s Red and Amber varnish, double cord rim, variegated esd Go Idfiish inlay ing, I ingert « ord wit he 5 leav es, Tailpiece Nr. 35 ” 105 11 a) 108 
1120 Light Browr “ ” * » handsome Goldfish inlaving ” » 55 ” 106 107 Mw) 100) 
1133 Light Red and Brownish ” . ” pretty pear) and Gold fish inlaying, Fingerboard 5 leaves, ” » 685 ’ 105 10 hw) 108 
1134 Gold Yellow ” ” ” ” better ” ” ” 5 ” i 109 ‘ 11 112 ”) 
273 1189 Brownish ” ” ” 7 variegat ed broad wood purfling ” 5 ” ” ” ) ” 109 0 111 112 ‘ 
331 1210 Brown “ ” ” » 8 Goldfish Stars, Pegs with inlaid pearl dot, Tailpiece, 5 leaves - 35 - 14 115 MA 1} 
403 Light Brown ” pearl Star with fine inlaid surroundings, Pegs with inlaid pear! dot, 5 leaves, 117 118 - 120 


rices do not include bows 














v ; Actual =< 
vour Ne. Qetal — o1d Nr Nr. 422 Nr. 448 Nr. 1189 pee. u. | — a 
6 s 
373 Light Brown varnish, upper, under and middle Flower with Goldfish, in corners 4 Goldfish stripes, Tailpiece Nr. 55 ’ 114 115 Mw) 11 
3x2 ” ” double cord rim, fine Goldfish inlaying, Fingerboard with 5 leaves ” » 5S “ 105 106 ol) 108 
3R3 ” ” ” 3 Stars with Goldfish, ” * Ff ” » 37 100 Ww 111 112 ”) 
386 Le Red , ” artistically Goldfish inlaid + » 5 55 11 1S Mw) 11 
394 1485 Nut Brown ” ” ” Pearl inlaying, Pegs with engraved dot 5 ” » 5S 123 24 50 12 
305 1486 Dark Red fine Pearl] and Goldfish inlaying, 2 knots on bat k, 4on top, Fingerboard with 5 leaves, 
Tailpiece Nr. 55 + 123 124 i) 12¢ 
422 Nut Color ” shaded double cord rim, fine variegated ” I ingerboard with 5leaves, + » BS 12 124 0) 126 
27 11864, ” ” ” double wood and Gold fish inlaying, 4 knots in corners J 5 , , » 5» 4 ‘ 50 96 
1 1227 Red and Amber cord rim, three Flower in Goldfish stripe * & @® 192 193 mM) 195 
1089 Chestnut Brown ” ” Pearl inlaying with Bronze, ornamented back rand Pegs 5 159 160 i 162 
1006 Red Brownish ” pearl variegated wood Star, Fingerboard with 5 leaves, Pegs with Pearl eye 159 160 w) 1¢ 
448 656 Brown ” double meg pee inlaying with Bronze, Star in Fingerboard 188 184 1) 186 
1189 Light Red ” ” » fine and richly elaborated Pearl inlaying with Goldfish, inlaid Pegs, Fi ingerboard with 
11 leaves, Tailpiece Nr. 61 219 222 225 
1177 » Yellow ” : Pearl e iges, Star inlaid with fine Goldfish stripe, Fingerboard, Pegs and Tailpiece richly inla . 244 47 . 250 
1126 Brown Red . ” cross ° ” ” ” ” ” with large 
Pearl flower, Pegs Nr. 500 ag xy) 0 
1127 Yellow 3 richly inlaid on top and back, Fingerboard with inlaid flower, Pegs Nr. 500, Tailpiece 
large flower, polished t54 iT |... 60 
ay , r rN . eh , . r ’ . ' 
CUSTOMERS WILL RECEIVE THE BENEFIT IN CASE OF POSSIBLE REDUCTIONS OF PRICE, 
which 


Catalogues with Colored Plates of Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses, Etc., to be had at $5.00, including postage, 


amount will be deducted as soon as goods to the amount of 1,000 marks have been purchased. 





| PEDAL HARPS (New System), soon to be on sale. 
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PIANO 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 


S 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co,, 


Warerooms : 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York; 
262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





ENGL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


BOSTON. 


32 GEORGE STREET, 








HAZELTON BROTHERS 


” THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 


—F APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. = 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..:, -5°%4 


PIANOS. - 


134th Street and Brook Avene, 
NEW YORK. 





€ YOu sé 
ave Yr SEEN 








Gor 
2 








THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS, | 





Containing the Techniph Attach 


STEGER & CO. 


Factories at Columbi1 Heights. | || 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


Cor. Jackson St and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. | | 


All mail should be sent to the office. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





TUART PIANOS. | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART & C0., 


107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO Cé., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PFIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


Sznp ror Our New CaTALocuE, 


— SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


- MADE BY .. 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 








235 Wabash Avenue, 


























PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
wHVV’ YORE. 


No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OoEIOAGO. 


STECK 


Without a Riwal for Tone, Touch and Durabdiltty, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


* PIANO. 


ttl tl 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 
OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 














OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





/LEHR 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 


processicn in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
More sold thar. all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


‘| Et. LER & Co., Easton, Pa. 





Rp AN (IS CONNOR HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
j Southern Boulevard, NEW YORK CITY. 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 42D STREET. 
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ASE BR Al i 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 





Pg sur instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pir 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
lampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 

a the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 





BEHR BROS. & C0. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1ith Ave. and £50 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIAN Oss. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 
159-161 E, 126th St., New Yerk. 


LINDEM AN PI ANOS {47th St. and Brooke Ave 
s NEW YORK. 


Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 
LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 








115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 





(NTORPORATEO (‘895 





PACTORY &@ OFFICE 


‘OTT B PEACH STs 


ERwe., Pas, 
KANCH & BACH "nes ROSTER, PLANOS.| py 


Received Hi aay PIA : os u inited bee opt d Ce 
tennial Exhibition, 1576, and oe MANUFACTURED BY 


Celebrated Ins trume —~¥ of = Age. “G arantced for 
tei ees | FOSTER & CO 
tion. Prices Bens oy Terms ~~ wehle. Lt | 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York, MOOCEESTSEK W. ¥. 


BAUER PIANOS.) rae anpersow Piano. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 
Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Faetery: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizaspetu Street.) 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRAWCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO , Aarons toe 8 t ‘nited S } WARREN ST., NEW YORK ; 


staid Piano Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & CO, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., 


COR, MOTT ST., 











NEV YWYoRtF. 





SI THE 


ANDERSON & NEWTON 


PIANO CO., 
VAN WERT, - - OHIO. 





There is nothing in pianos superior to 
‘ s In case work, materials, scale. tone 





THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found nly inthe “CROWN ” Pi 
Ir GIy es YOU, with a perfect Pi and with 
rfet cle with the in tram e l 


THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO. MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and also ! 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVE? K with; 

t efr pe strument or with only the slighte- st 
tone. if desired. they want. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


Dealers will find.in them just what 





Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U, 8. A. 


‘5 Appleton Street. Boston. Mass. 
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YY Sensational Novelty! 


‘““CHORDEPHON.” 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. Can be _—e with a crank or with a 
clock work which also can be used as adriving power for child- 
ren’s toys, &c. Theonly mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various *“* Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard separately and successively. 
Vibrations of the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
Patented in most countries. 

CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, 

LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 














The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Vv. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Kiew, Russia. 





Koniggratz, Bohemia. 





AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 








JARDINE & SON | efit 
ORCAN BUILDERS, —a¥. 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 

Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals ; —— 
St. George’s Church, New York, four; St. Paul's 

M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue | 


Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn | 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedr.i, four. 


ISAAG T GOLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 








WH ,NOT BUY..... 


the Finest ORGAN 
in 


And Importers of 9 ataDw? 
FANCY WOODS, | Zt SSte es 

z . re should sen us for our ue, ¢ 
42 and 427 Bast Bighth St., East River;| ,2MICLER ORGAN Co... 








NEW YORK. 


rae S CHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 





The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 

: a able long 
—————— —— note, is the 
« KALOPHON,”” ™*23%sctured 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


7 Full, round tone, wellarranged music, and greatest 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., durability of the instruments wafranted. The 

26 WARREN ST., - - NEw YORK, “KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel tongues, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 


Tilustrat A a 
New VorK FACTORY: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. amngtae CanmEpES ee Omneee 


R. W. Tanner & Son Mice 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. ¥. 











Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Bet ween 224 and 23d Sts, NEW YORK. 








Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’ Honneur and Gold 
Medai at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 


PRIEPOISICI SP CIVIC CI CIS 










HIGHEST AWARD World's Columbian Exposition,  Weite for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


Chicago, 1898, for Violins, Violas 
and Violoncellos. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 
Vioun Makers & REPAIRERS 


importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


Dealers in 





BSTABLISHED 1846. 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution; liberal 
conditions. 









ae see 


oa 
~~ * 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





r “2 hy 5 gre 4 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square 





CEE > CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
~ Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
EU PHONIBHA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


I. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wooD, 











Can be bandied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 

. Automatic. 

bearing the Easily transportable. 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ - in- 
struments. 


GUT 


STRINGS, 


best English Gut, 
to be had from all 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings, 


EUBABRUNN-Markneukirehen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
«* Euphonika,"’ 
LEIPZIG, 


Friedrich-Listragse 11. 











SE PT ey 
CLARINETS and FLUTES, “Sav. 


furnished at cheap prices by 
G. ULLMANN, Adorf in Saxony, 
Catalogue gratis. GERMANY. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


-  NBwW YoREB. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO.., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


) PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS 4%0 HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 















Telegraph and R.R. Stat’: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833, Manufactured by C.F. MARTIN & CO. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


rVvORYTON, CONN. 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are stil] the only reliable instruments 
ased by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the countr They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 

MADAME De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. DE LaCOVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mk. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. DE JANON, 


£ Mr. H. WORRELL, Mk. N ii LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr, N. W. GOULD, Mk. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars 
coece DEPOT AT ..-.- 
C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York, 
| IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTP'JMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 





ASU rer INSTRUMENT AT 
-E. 


THE LOW PRIC 


THE SPIES PIANO ° 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
g ssid and isd Ste, 
ww NEW YORK. 


ACTIONS 


| Upright and 
eee _Grands. 



























iden 
GERMANY. 











ESTABLISHED 1874, 












One of the greatest estab- 
lishments of its kind onthe 
Continent 

The FLEMMING Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
* application. 














Established 1852. 










OTTO 
BEY ER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 
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WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








TONE UNEXCELLED. TH [ CON VE RS > FINISH PERFECT. 


SOLID ARM BANJO 


FROM $9.00 TO $75.00. 


sl 
ps 


Send for 


Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


sie 
p 4 





RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON S. CORDON, (39 Fifth Ave , NEW YORK. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. P Fiue and Reed. °. * Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPrH ORGAN MATHTAIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING. MASS. 














Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARI 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct ;the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 

Some of the many Specialities I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Celios: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments: CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 
OBRIOAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. B A NO g 
§ 
JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers,! C, KURTZMANN & CO,, 
LEOMINSTER, . MAS8. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
For 57 years- made on honor—sold on merit 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
C —y 526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 


Illustrated apne ore and Price List 
if PAINTER & EWING, 
PIANOS PIANOS. 

















The dealer's interests and iT 
eeinnmnen A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 
WRITE FOR TERMS. pny 
ACCORDEON 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





Branch is the inven- 
tion of GUENTHER 
KOERNER, in Gera 
Reuss (Germany 
The belly needs no 





BOSTON. 
longer brass tippings 
on the corners, but is 
made out of UNE 





piece of leather, in 
accordance with 
Guenther's patented 
process the cor 
ners are no longer 
sharp, but are round 
ed off and give a 


. ° ® i] d el i] ! id 
Upright Piano Actions, | iva a ie he tnmgumene which was (erelore named 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














INDESTRUCTIBLE HERCULES.” The 
STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


pe 5 ) aaa are most fav a+ known, 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 

















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse Ne. 20--24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 


215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





PIANOS 





CHICAGO, 


MBA LE 


ILL., U. S.A. 





ALEMrRED DOLGE: &c& SOn 


~~ HIGHEST AWARD eo 


a= OBR 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


AWARD 
READS: 


oovEREyYD 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Feit is 


Wits FINE HAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 
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K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
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SHIT 
PIANOS 
AND 


STORY 


& 
ORGANS. 


CLARK = 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 
STORY & CLARK ORCAN CO., 
Canal and I6th Streets, Chicago. 





TARR PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








